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F we could reliſh naked truth, ſhe The origin 
would not want, to gain our love, the ud end of 

ornaments which imagination lends her ; one. & 
but her pure and delicate light does not ſufficiently 
ſooth the ſenſes of man; ſhe; requires an attention 
which is too troubleſome to his natural levity. To 
inſtruct him, it is neceſſary to give him not only pure 
ideas which enlighten his mind, but alſo images which 
ſtrike his- ſenſes, and keep his eyes ſtedfaſtly fixed on 
the truth. This is the ſource of eloquence, of poetry, 
and of all the ſciences which belong to the imagina- 
tion : It is the weakneſs of man which makes theſe 
ſciences neceſſary. The plain and unchangeable beauty 
of virtue does not always affect him; it is not ſuffi- 
Cent to ſhew him truth; ſhe muſt be painted ami- 

able (a). | 

We ſhall examine the poem of Telemachus in theſe 
two views, of inſtructing and pleafing ; and we ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew that the author has inſtructed more 
than the ancients by the ſublimity of his moral, and 
| | AS: that 


® This diſcourſe has been reviſed, altered and improved in 
many places, according to corrections communicated by Me, Rah- 
fay, who is the author of it. * 
(a) Omne tulit punfum, gui miſcuit utile dulci, 
' Lefiirem dek#ands, parnerque monends. 
] Hos.” Art, Poet. 
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that he has pleaſed as much as they by imitating all 


their beauties. X e 
here are two ways of inſtructing men 
bs forts in order to render them good: The firſt, 
woooy og by ſhewing them the deformity of vice, 
4 and its fatal conſequences, which is the 
chief deſign of tragedy : The ſecond, by diſcovering 
the beauty of virtue and its happy end, which is the 


proper character of the Epopœa or epic poem. The 


paſſions which belong to the former, are terror and 
pity; thoſe which agree to the latter, are admiration 
and love. In one, the actors ſpeak ; in the other, 
the poet makes the narration. 

The defini. The epic poem may be defined, A fable 
tion and related by a poet to raiſe the admiration, and 
diviſion of . inſpire the love of virtue, by the repreſen- 
Epic poet'y-* tation of the aftion of a hero favoured of 
heaven, who executes a great defign by triumphing over 
all obſtacles that oppoſe it. There are therefore three 
things in the Epopœa, the action, the moral, and the 
poetry, | 

| J. Of the ErIc Action. 

The quali- The action muſt be great, one, intire, 


ties of marvellous, but yet probable, and of a 
the epic due length. The Telemachus has all theſe 
actſon. qualities. Let us compare it with the 


models of epic poetry, Homer and Virgil, and we 


. hall be convinced of it. 30 


The deen We hall only ſpeak of the Odyſſey, 


of tbe whoſe plan has a greater reſemblance of 
Odyſſey. this of Telemachus. In that poem Homer 


— - -< 
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life, and is unmoved even by immortality itſelf : he 
renounces every thing in order to relieve his people, 
and to ſee his family again (a). | 

(b) In the Zneid, a pious and valiant The ſubject 
hero, having eſcaped from the ruins of a of the 
powerful ſtate, is deſtined by the Gods to neid. 
preſerve its religion, and to found an empire more great 
and more glorious than the firſt. This prince, being 
choſen King by the unfortunate remains of his fellow- 
citizens, wandefs a long while with them in ſeveral 
countries, where he learns every thing that is neceſ- 
ſary to a king, to a legiſlator, to an high-prieſt. He 
at laſt finds an aſylum in a remote country, from 
whence his anceſtors came. He defeats ſeveral power- 
ful enemies who oppoſe his ſettlement, and lays the 
foundation of an empire, which was afterwards to be 
the maſter of the. univerſe. _ 

The action of Felemachus comprehends The plan of 
what is great in both theſe poems. We, Telems- 
there ſee a young prince animated by the chus. 
love of his country, going in queſt of his father, 
whoſe abſence cauſed the misfortunes of his family and 
kingdom. He expoſes himſelf to all forts of dangers ; 
he ſignalizes himſelf by heroic virtues ; he refuſes . 
royalty, and crowns more conſiderable than his own; 
and, paſling thro' ſeveral unknown countries, learns. 
every thing that is neceſfary to govern afterwards ac- 
cording to the wiſdom of Ulyſſes, the piety of Æneas, 
and the valour of both, like a wiſe politician, a reli- 
gious prince, and an accompliſhed hero. 

The action of the Epopœa ought to be The action 
one. The epic poem 1s not a kiffory, like ought to be 
the Pharfalia' of Lucan, and the Punic war one. | 
of Silius Italicus; nor the entire life of an hero, like 
the Achilleid of Statius : the. unity of the hero does 
not conſtitute the unity of the action. The life of man 
is full of inequalities ; he is continually changing his 
deſigns, either thro' the inconſtancy of his paſſions, or 

'F 5 "1203 the” 

(4) See father Boſſu, B. I. chap. 10. 

(5) Ibid, chap. 11, 
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the unforeſeen accidents of life. Whoever ſhould de- 
ſcribe the whole man, would draw but a fantaſtical 


picture, a contraſt of oppoſite paſſions, without cohe- 


rence or order. It is for this reaſon that the Epo 
is not the panegyric of an hero who is propoſed for a 


ttern, but the recital of a great and illuſtrious action 


which is exhibited for imitation. 1750 
of epi- It is in poetry as in painting; the unity 
ſodes, of the principal action does not hinder 


the inſerting of many particular incidents. 
The deſign is formed in the beginning of the poem, 


and the hero accompliſhes it by ſurmounting all dif- 
ficulties. It is the recital of theſe obſtacles which 
makes the epiſodes; but all theſe epiſodes depend on 
the principal action, and are ſo inter woven in it, and 


ſo connected together, that the whole preſents but one 
ſingle picture, compoſed of ſeveral figures in a beau- 


tiful diſpoſition and in a juſt proportion. 
"The unity I do not here inquire, i 
of the e- Homer ſometimes drowns his main action 
tion of Te- in the length and number of his epiſodes ; 


wr $7 Gy if his action is double; if he often loſes 


continuity, fight of his principal erſonages. It is 
„that the author of 
ſodes. Telemachus has every where imitated the 


of the, epi- ſufficient to remar 


regularity of Virgil, by ayoiding the faults which are 
imputed to the Greek poet. All our author's epiſodes 


are connected, and ſo artfully interwoven. into each 
other, that the former br';:gs on that which follows. 


His chief perſonages do not diſappear, and his trati- 
ſitions from the epiſode to the principal action, always 
make us ſenſible of the unity of the deſtgn. In the 
firſt fix books, Telemachus ſpeaks, and makes a re- 
cital of his adventures to Calypſo z and yet this long 
epiſode, in imitation. of that of Dido, is related with 
Jo much art, that the unity of the . action re- 
mains perfect. The reader is there in ſuſpence, and 
pet from the beginning, that the abode of the 


sro in that iſland, and what paſſes there, is only an 
| obſtacle 


f it is true that 
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obſtacle that is to be ſurmounted. In the XIIIth and 
XIV ch books, where Mentor inſtructs Idomeneus, Tele- 
machus is not preſent, being at that time in the army: 

but then it is Mentor, one of the principal perſons of 
the poem, who does every thing with a view to Te- 

lemachus, and for his inſtruction aſter his return from 
the camp. It is alſo great art, in our author, to intro» 
duce epiſodes. into his poem which do not arife from 

the principal fable, without breaking either the unity 
or continuity of the action. 'T'heſe epiſodes are placed 
there, not only as important inſtructions. for a young 
prince (which is the great deſign of the poet) but be- 
cauſe they are recounted to his hero during a time of 
ination, to fill up a vacuity. Thus Adoam informs 
Telemachus of the manners and us of Betica, during 
the calm of a voyage; and. Philoctetes relates his mii-- 
fortunes to him, while the young Prince is in tha 
conſederate camp waiting for the day of battle. 

The epic action ought to be intire. This The action 
integrity ſuppoſes three things, the cauſe, ought w be 
the intrigue, and the unravelling. kt 

The cauſe of the action ought to be worthy of the 
hero, and conformable to his character. Such is the 
deſign of Telemachus, which we have ſeen already. 

he intrigue muſt be natural, and drawn The in- 

from the action itſelf. In the Odyſſey, 'rigue- 
Neptune forms it ; in the /Eneid, it is the anger of 

uno; and in Telemachus, the hatred of Venus. The 
intrigue in the Odyſſey is natural, becauſe there is na- 
turally no obſtacle more to be dreaded by thoſe who go 
to ſea, than the ſea itſelf (a). The oppoſition of Juno 
in the /Eneid, as an enemy of the Trojans, is a beau- 
tiful fiction. But the hatred of Venus againſt a young 
prince, who deſpiſes pleaſure through a love of virtue, 
and ſubdues his paſſions by the aſſiſtance of wiſdom, 
is a fable which is drawn from nature, and at the 
ſame time includes a ſublime moral. 


A4 The 


a See father Boſſy, B. II. chap. 13. | 
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FELCHUE The unravelling muſt be as natural as 
velling. © the intrigue. In the Odyſſey, Ulyſſes ar- 
rives among the Phzacians, relates to them 
his adventures, and thoſe iſlanders, fond of the mar- 
vellous and charmed with his ſtories, furniſh him with 
a ſhip. to return home: the unravelling is plain and 
natural. In the ZEneid, Turnus is the only obſtacle 
to the ſettlement of Æneas. This hero, to fave the 


blood of his Trojans, and that of the Latins, whoſe 


king he was ſoon to be, decides the quarrel by a ſin- 
| gle combat (a). This unravelling is noble. That of 
' Lelemachus is at once natural — great. This young 
hero, in obedience to the commands of heaven, con- 
quers his love far Antiope, and his friendſhip for Ido- 
meneus, who offered him his crown and his daughter. 
He facrifices the moſt violent paſſions, and even the 
moſt innocent pleaſures, to the pure love of virtue. 
He embarks for Ithaca on ſhips with which he was 
furniſhed by Idomeneus, for whom he had performed 
many ſervices. When he is near his own country, 
Minerva cauſes him to put in at a little deſert iſland, 
where the diſcovers herfelf to him. Having accom- 
panied him, without his knowing her, through ſtor- 
my ſeas, unknown countries, bloody wars, and all 
the evils that can try the heart of man, wiſdom at 
length conduQs him to a ſolitary place, where ſhe 
ſpeaks to him, informs him of the end of his labours, 
and of his future good fortune, and then leaves him. 


As ſoon as he is going to enjoy happineſs and repoſe, + 


the Divinity withdraws, the marvellous ceaſes, and 
the epic action ends. It is in adverſity that man ſhews 
himſelf a hero, and needs a divine ſupport. It is 
only after he has ſuffered, | that he is able to walk 
alone, to conduct himſelf, and to govern others. In the 
poem of Telemachus, the obſervation of the minuteſt 


rules of art is accompanied with a profound moral. 
Beſides 


(©) See father Boſſu, R II. chap. 13. 
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* Beſides the plot and general ſolution of The gene- 
the main action, each epiſode has its Own: ralqualit- -- 
7 plot and ſolution, which ought-to have all <2tions of 
the ſame qualities. In the Epopœa, we 1 1 pi 
do not look for the ſurpriſing intrigues of velling of 
modern romances ; ſurpriſe alone raiſes ibe epic 
but a very imperfe& and: tranſitory paſ- Poem. 
ſion. The ſublime is to imitate fimple nature, to pre- 
pare the incidents in ſo delicate a manner that they 
may not be foreſeen, and to conduct them with ſuch 
art that the whole may appear natural. We are not 
uneaſy, ſuſpended, diverted from the chief end of he 
roic poeſy, which is inſtruction, to attend to a fabu- 
lous unravelling, and an imaginary intrigue. This is 
allowable, when the ſole deſign is to amuſe ; but in 
an epic poem, which is a kind of moral philoſophy, 
theſe intrigues are only witty conceits beneath its 
gravity and dignity. * 
As the author of Telemachus has avoided the in- 
trigues of modern romances, ſo: has he not fallen into 
the marvellous with which ſome reproach the an- 
cients ; he neither makes horſes ſpeak, nor tri 
walk, nor ſtatues work: not that this kind of the mar- 
vellous ſhocks reaſon, when it is ſuppoſed to be the: 
effect of a divine power that can do every 5 
thing: The ancients introduced the Gods: E. a0ion 
in their poems; not only to bring about. an tee 
great events by their inter poſition, and to WoNA 
unite the probable and the marvellous ; but to teach 
men, that the moſt valiant and moſt wife can do no- 
thing without the help of the Gods. In our poem, 
Minerva continually conducts Telemachus. Thereby 
the poet makes every thing poſſible to his hero, and: 
intimates. that man can do nothing without the aſſiſ- 
tance of divine wiſdom. This is not all his art: the 
ſublime conſiſts in the concealing the Goddeſs under 
am human form: Not only the probable, but the na- 
tural alſa, is here united to the matvellous. All is di- 
vine, and yet all appears human. And this is not yet 
all: if Telemachus had known that he was conducted 
| A. 5 | by 
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by a Goddeſs, his merit would have been leſs; he 
would have had too great a ſupport in her. Ho- 
mer's heroes almoſt always know what the Gods do 
for them. Our poet, by concealing the marvellous 
part of his fiction from his hero, exerciſes his virtue 
and his courage. 117 

Tho' the action muſt be probable, it is not neceſ- 
fary that it be true; becauſe the end of the epic poem 
is not to make a panegyric or ſatire upon any parti- 
cular man, but to inftru& and pleaſe by the recital of 
an action which leaves the poet at liberty oe, 4 
whatever characters, perſonages, and epiſodes he 
pleaſes, which are proper to the moral he deſigns to 
infinuate. | 

The truth of the action is not contrary to the na- 
ture of the epic poem, provided it does not hinder 
the variety of the characters, the beauty of the de- 
ſcriptions, the enthuſiaſm, fire, invention, and other 
parts of the poetry ; and provided that the hero be 
made for the action, and not the action for the hero. 
An epic poem may be built on a true as well as on a 
fabulous action. 5 N. 

The nearneſs of times ſnould be no check upon the 
poet in the choice of his ſubject, provided he fupplies 
this defect by the diſtance of places, or by probable 
and natural events, the detail of which has eſcaped 
the hiſtorians, and which it is ſuppoſed could not be 
known but by the perſons who are actors in them. 
Thus an epic poem and an excellent fable may be 

built on an action of Henry IV. or of Montezuma, 
becauſe it is not eſſential to the epic action, as 
F. Boſſu obſerves, that it be true or falſe, but that it 
be moral, and teach important truths. 

The duration of the epic poem is longer 
O ra- P 8 
2 2 than that of tragedy. In the former, the 
epic poem. poet relates the continued triumph of vir- 
tue: in the latter, he ſhews the unexpected muſchiefs 
which ariſe from the paſſions. The action of the 
one ought conſequently to have a greater length _ 
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that of the other. The Epopœa may take in the ac- 
tions of ſeveral years ; but, according to the critics, 
the time of the principal action, from the place where 
the poet begins his narration, cannot exceed a year; as 
the time of the tragic action ought at moſt to be but 
one day. However, Ariſtotle and Horace ſay nothing 
about it, and Homer and Virgil have obſerved no cer-- 
tain rule as to this particular. The action of the Iliad 
in all its parts takes up but fifty days; that of the 
Odyſſey, from the place where the poet begins his nar- 
ration, but about two months ; that of the /Eneid, 
one year; and a ge campaign ſuffices Telemachas, 
from his departure from the iſland of Calypſo to his 
return to Ithaca, Our poet has choſen the midway be- 
tween the impetuoſity and vehemence with which the 
Greek Poet runs towards his end, and the majeſtic and 
even pace of the Latin poet, who ſometimes ſeems to 
flag, and to lengthen out his narration too much. 

(a) When the epic action is long and not 8 
continued, the poet divides bis fable into , Of he epic 
two parts; in the former, the hero ſpeaks, "ga 
and relates his paſt adventures ; in the latter, the poet 
only makes a relation of what afterwards happens to. 
his hero. Thus Homer does not begin his narration. 
till after Ulyſſes is departed from the iſle of Ogygia ;. 
nor Virgil his, till after /Eneas is arrived at Carthage. 
The author of Telemachus has perfectly imitated 
\ theſe two great models. He divides his action, like 
them, into two parts. The principal contains what 
he himſelf relates, and begins where Telemachus con- 
cludes the recital of his adventures to Calypſo- He 
takes only a little matter, but he treats it at large: 
eighteen books are employed upon it. The other 
part is much more extended as to the number of the 
incidents and the time; but it is much more contract 
ed as to the circumſtances: it contains only the fix. 
firſt books. By this diviſion of what our poet relates 
kimſelf, and of what he makes Telemachus relate, 

he 
( See F. Loſſu, B. II. chap. 18. 
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he recalls the whole life of the hero, and colleQts all 
the events of it together, without prejudicing the 


unity of the principal action, and without giving too 
great a duration to his poem. He joins variety and 
continuity of adventures together : all is motion, all 
is action in his poem. One never ſees his perſonages 
idle, nor does his hero ever diſappear. | 


II. Of the Moxar. 


Virtue may be recommended by examples and by 
inſtructions, by manners and by precepts : and in this 
reſpect our author greatly excels all other poets. 
8 We are indebted to Homer for the no- 
Ks, ee ble invention of perſonalizing the divine 

attributes, human paſſions, and phyſical 
cauſes ; a fruitful ſource of beautiful fictions which 
animate and enliven every thing in poetry. But his re- 
ligion is reduced to a texture of fables, which repre- 
ſent the divine nature under images by no means 
proper to make it be loved and revered. 

Every one knows the taſte which all antiquity, fa- 
cred and profane, Greek and Barbarian, had for fimi- 
litudes and allegories. The Greeks derived their my- 
thology from Egypt. Now hieroglyphic characters 
were, among the Egyptians, the chief, not to ſay the 
moſt ancient, way of writing. Theſe hieroglyphics 
were figures of men, birds, animals, reptiles, and 
various productions of nature, which denoted as em- 
blems, the divine attributes and the qualities of ſpirits. 


This ſymbolical ſtyle was founded upon a very ancient 


opinion, that the univerſe is only a picture which re- 
preſents the divine perfeCtions ; that the viſible world 
is only an imperfe& copy of the inviſible ; that there is 
conſequently a hidden analogy between the original and 
he pictures, between ſpiritual and corporal beings, 
between the properties of one and thoſe of the other. 
This manner of painting words, and of giving boay 
to thoughts, was the true fource of mythology and of 
all poetic fictions : but in proceſs of time, efpecially 
when 
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when the hieroglyphical ſtyle was turned into the al- 


phabetical and vulgar, men _y forgotten the pri- 
mitive meaning of theſe ſymbols, fell into the groſſeſt 
idolatry. The poets debaſed every thing by giving 
a looſe to their imagination. By their appetite” for 
the marvellous, they turned theology and the ancient 
traditions into a real chaos, and a monſtrous jumble of 
fictions and all the human paſſions. The hiftoriang 
and poets of after-ages, as Herodotus, Diodorus the 
Sicilian, Lucian, Pliny, Cicero, who did not go back 
to the original deſign of this allegorical theology, un- 
derſtood every thing according to the letter, and 
equally derided the myſteries of their religion and 
the fable. But when we confult among the Perfians, 
Phcenicians, Greeks and Romans, thoſe who have left 
us ſome imperfe& fragments of the ancient theology, 
as Sanconiatho and Zoroaſter, Euſebius, Philo and 
Manetho, Apuleius,, Damaſcius, Horus Apollo, Ori- 
gen, St. Clement of Alexandria, . they ail tell us that 
theſe hieroglyphic and ſymbolical charaRers denote 
the myſteries of the inviſible world, the doQrines of” 
the moſt profound theology, the heawens and the faces 
of the Gods. | 
The Phrygian fable invented by Æſop, or accord- 
ing to ſome by Socrates himſelf, gives us at- firſt ſight- 
to. underſtand that we muſt not adhere to the letter, 
ſince the actors, who are made to ſpeak and reaſon, are 
animals void of ſpeech and reaſon : why then ſhould 
we adhere to the letter only in the Egyptian fable and- 
the mythology of Homer ? The Phrygian fable 'ex- 
alts the nature of the brute, by givin him under- 
ſtanding and virtues. The /Egyptian fable ſeems in- 
deed to degrade the divine nature, by giving it body and 
paſſions. But one cannot read Homer with attention, 
without being convinced that he underſtood many 
eat truths, which are diametrically oppoſite to the 
fenſeleſs religion with which the letter of his fiction 
preſents us. This poet lays it down as a principle in 


ſeveral 
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ſeyeral places of his poems, (a) that it is a weakneſs 
to believe that the Gods reſemble men, that they are 
inconſtant, and paſs from one paſſion to another; (5) 
that all the Gods enjoy. is eternal, and that all we poſ- 
ſeſs paſſes away and periſhes ; (c) that the ſtate of 
ſouls after death, is a ſtate of puniſhment, ſuffering, 
and expiation; but that the ſoul of the hero does not 
remain in hell; that it takes its flight to the ſtars, and 
ſits down at the table of the Gods, where it enjoys a 
happy immortality ; that there is a continual inter- 
courſe between men and the inhabitants of the invi- 
fible world ; that without the Deity, mortals can 
do nothing; (4) that true virtue is a divine power that 
comes from heaven, which transforms the moſt brutal, 
the moſt cruel and paſſionate men, and makes them 
humane, tender and pitiful. When I ſee theſe ſublime 
truths in Homer, inculcated, particularized, inſinuated 
by a thouſand different examples and a thouſand va- 
rious images, I cannot believe that this poet is to be 
underſtood according to the letter in other places, 
where he ſeems to attribute to the fupreme Deity 
prejudices, paſſions and vices. | 
I know that ſeveral moderns, in imitation of Py- 
thagoras and Plato, have cenſured Homer for havin 
thus debaſed the divine nature, and have declaime 
with-much wit and force againſt the abſurdity of re- 
preſenting the myſteries of theology by impious ac- 
tions attributed to the celeſtial powers, and of teaching 


morality by allegories whoſe letter preſents nothing 
but-vice. But without any breach of the regard due 


to the judgment and taſte of theſe critics, may we 
not reſpectfully repreſent to them, that their anger 


againſt the allegorical taſte of antiquity may be car- 


ried too far? 
However, I do not pretend to juſtify Homer in the 


extravagant ſenſe of his blind admirers ; he lived in a 


time when the ancient traditions concerning the ori- 
f ental 


Ca Odyſſ. B. III. C Ibid. B. IV. (c, Ibid, 
(4) Iliad. B. XXIV. 
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ental theology began to be forgotten. Our moderns 
therefore have ſome reaſon to ſhew no great regard 
for Homer's theology ; and, they 'who endeavour to 
vindicate him in every thing under pretence of a per- 
petual allegory, diſcover that they are not ſufficiently 
acquainted with the ſpirit of theſe true ancients, in 
reſpect of whom, the bard who ſings of Troy is him-- 
ſelf but a modern. * Ra 

Not to continue this diſcuſſion any longer, I ſhall 
content myſelf with remarking that the author of Te- 
lemachus, in imitating what is beautiful in the fables 
of the Greek poet, has avoided two great faults which 
are imputed to him. He perſonalizes like him the di- 
vine attributes, and makes ſubordinate Deities of them; 
but he never introduces them but on occaſions that de- 
ſerve their preſence. He never makes them ſpeak ot 
act but in a manner that is worthy of them. He art- 
fully joins together the poetry of Homer and the pbilaſo- 
thy of Pythageras.' He ſays nothing but what the pa- 
gans might have ſaid, and yet he has put, into their 
mouths what is moſt ſublime in the Chriſtian morality, 
and has thereby ſhewn that this morality is written in 
indelible characters in the heart of man, and that he 
would infallibly diſcoyer them there, if he obeyed. the 
voice of pure and ſimple reaſon, in order to give him- 
ſelf wholly up to that ſovereign and univerfal truth, 
which enlightens all ſpirits, as the ſun enlightens alt 
bodies, and without which the reaſon of every par- 
ticular man is, nothing but darkneſs and error. 

'The ideas our poet gives us:of the Deity are not 
only worthy of him, but infinitely amiable with re- 
gard to man. Every thing inſpires canfidence and. 
ove ; a gentle piety, a noble and free adoration, due 
to the abſolute perfection of the infinite being 3 and 
not a ſuperſtitious, gloomy, flaviſh worſhip, which 
oppreſſes and dejects the heart, when God is conſider- 
ed only as a powerful legiſlator, who puniſhes with 
rigour the violation of his laws. J 


& » 


He 


manners 1 raters which Homer gives to his heroes 


2 
* 
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His ideas of He repreſents God as a lover of men; A 
the deity. © but his love and goodnefs/ towards us are | 
not directed by the blind deerees of a fatal deſtiny, = ; 
nor 'merited by the pompous ſhow of an exterior wor- p 
ſhip,” nor ſubjeQ to the whimſical caprices of the pa- | 
gan Deities, but always s regulated by the immutable” J 
jaw of wiſdom, which cannot but love virtue and 
treat men, not according to the number of the ani- 
mals which they lay, but of the paſſions which they 
ſacrifice.” 5 5 


Of the 


e may more eaſily ien the = 


Homer's' than thoſe which he gives to his Gods. It 
heroes. is certain that he paints men with ſimpli- - 
city, ſtrength, variety and paſſion. Our i 1gnorance of 
the cuſtoms of a country, of the ceremonies of its reli- 
gion, of the genius of its language; ;\ the fault, whereof 
moſt men are guilty, of judging of every ching by 
the taſte of their age and nation; the love of pꝰomp 
and falſe magnificence, Which has corrupted pure and 
primitive nature; all theſe things may miſtead us, and 
give us an unteaſonable diſguſt 'of things that were: 
moſt eſteemed in ancient Greece: 

There are, according to Ariſtotle; 
Of the two two ſorts of Epopœas, 'one-pathetic, the 


ſortt at * other moral; one, where the great paf- 
e g ſions reign; the other, where the great 


oe * virtues triumph. The Iliad and Odyſ- 


moral. © fey afford examples of both theſe kinds. 

| In the former, Achilles is repreſented 

naturally with all his faults; ſometimes ſo tran- 

ye as to preſerve no dignity in his anger; 
etimes ſo furious, as to ſacrince his country to his! : 

pre ery Tho' the hero of the Odyſſey be more 
lar than the young, hot, and impetuous Achilles; 

78 the wiſe Ulyſſes i is often falſe and deceitful : And 

the-reaſon is, becauſe the poet paints men with fim- 11 

plicity, and ſuch as they generally are. + is | 

often. | 
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7 often united to a furious and brutal violence. Policy 
is almoſt always joined with lying and diſſimulation. 
To paint after nature, is to paint like Homer. N 
Without pretending to criticiſe on $ 

the different views of the Iliad and Odyſ- IE "wr p 
ſey, theſe remarks by the way on their lemachus. 
different beauties, are ſufficient to make 
us admire the art with which our author unites in his 
poem theſe two ſorts of Epopœas, the pathetic and the 
moral. There is an admirable mixture and contraſt 
of virtues and paſſions in this wonderful picture. It 
ſhews nothing too great, but equally repreſents to us 
the excellence and meanneſs of man. It is dangerous 
to ſhew us one without the other, and nothing is more 
uſeful than to let us ſee them both together ; for per- 
feQ juſtice and virtue require that we ſhould eſteem and 
deſpiſe, that we ſhould love and hate ourſelves. Our 

et does not raiſe Telemachus above humanity ; he 
makes him fall into the weakneſſes which are — 2 
tible with a ſincere love of virtue; and his weakneſſes 
ſerve to reclaim him, by inſpiring him with a diffi- 
dence of himſelf, and his own ſtrength. He does not 
make the imitation of him impoſſible, by giving him 
a ſpotleſs 1 ; but he excites our emulation, by 
ſetting before our eyes the example of a young man, 
who, with the ſame imperfections which every one 
feels in himſelf, performs the moſt noble and the moſt 
virtuous actions. He has joined together, in the cha- 
racter of his hero, the courage of Achilles, the wiſ- 
dom of Ulyſſes, and the tender diſpoſition of Æneas. 
Telemachus is wrathful like the Eſt, without being 
brutal ; 1 like the ſecond, without being deceit- 
ful; and tender-hearted like the third, without being 
voluptuous. 

I own that there is a great variety in Homer's cha- 
racters. The courage * Achilles and that of Hector, 
the valour of Diomed and that of Ajax, the wiſdom 
of Neſtor and that of Ulyſſes, the love of Helen and 
that of Briſeis, the fidelity of Andromache * 
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of Penelope, are by no means alike. There is won- 
derful judgment and nicety in the characters of the 
Greek poet. But what is there of this kind which 
5 we do not find in the poem of Telemachus, is the ſo 
4 varied and always ſo well ſupported characters of 
| Sefoftris and Pygmalion, of Idomeneus and Adraſtus, 
of Proteſilaus and Philocles, of Calypſo and Antiope, 
of Telemachus and Bocchoris ? I even dare to affirm 
that there is in this inſtructive poem not only a variety 
in the colouring of the ſame virtues and paſſions, but 
ſo great a diverſity alſo of oppoſite characters, that we 
find in this work. the intire anatomy of the human 
mind and heart: for the author knew nan and men. 
He had ſtudied one within himſelf, and the other 
amidſt a flouriſhing court. He divided his life be- 
tween ſolitude and ſociety; he lived continually at- 
tentive to the truth which inſtructs us within, and 
never went out of himfelf but to ſtudy characters, in 
order to cure the paſſions of fome, and to perfe the 
virtues of others. He knew how to ſuit himſelf to 
all men in order to ſound them, and to affume all 
| ſorts of forms without ever departing from his real 
character. | | x 
Of chert Another way of inſtructing is by pre- 
precepts cepts. The author of Telemachus joins: 
and initrue- the moſt important inſtructions with he- 
mag roic examples, the morality of Homer 
with the manners of Virgil. His morality however 
has three qualities, which are not found in the 
ſame degree in any of the antients, whether poets or 
philoſophers : It is ſublime in its 13 noble in 
its motives, and univerſal in its uſes. : | * 
- 1, Sublime in its principles. It ariſes 
. 4 i from a profound knowlege of man. The 
morality. of poet lets the reader into his own heart; he 
Telema- fhews him the ſecret ſprings of his paſſions, 
* the latent windings of ſelf-love, the dif- 
ference between falſe and ſolid virtues. From the 
| As . knowledge 
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knowledge of man, he aſcends to that of God himſelf. 
He every where makes us ſenſible, that the infinite 
Bein inceſſantly acts in us, in order to make us good 
and happy: that he is the immediate ſource of all our 
Z knowlege, and of all our virtues: that we are not leſs 
indebted to him for reaſon, than for life : that his 
ſovergign truth ought to be our only light, and his ſu- 
preme will the rule of all our affections: that for 
want of conſulting his univerſal and unchangeable 
wiſdom, man ſees nothing but ſeducing phantoms, and 
for want of hearkening to it, hears nothing but the 
confuſed noiſe of his paſſions : that ſolid. virtues are 
ſomething foreign, as it were, that is infuſed into us 
that they are not the effects of our own endeavours, 
but of a power ſuperior to man, which works in us 
when we do not obſtruQ it, and of whoſe. working 
we are not always ſenſible, by reaſon of its delicacy. 
He at length ſhews us, that without this firſt and 
ſovereign, power, which raiſes man above himſelf, the. 
moſt ſhining virtues are only the refinements of ſelf- 
love, which confines all its views to itſelf, makes it- 
ſelf its: own Deity, and becomes at the ſame time the 
idolater and the idol. Nothing is more. admirable 
than the picture of the philoſopher, whom Telema- 
chus ſees in hell, and whoſe only crime was his havin 
been enamoured of his own virtue. | 

'It is thus that the morality of our author tends to 
make us forget ourſelves, in order to refer every thing 
to the ſupreme Being, and to make us adore him; as 
the end of his politicks is to make us prefer the good 
of the publick to private advantage, and to induce us 
to love the human race. The ſyſtems of Machiavel, 
Hobbs, and the two more moderate authors, Puffen- 
dorf and Grotius, are well known. The two firſt lay 
down, as the only maxims in the art of govern- 
ment, craft, artifice, ſtratagem, deſpotic power, in- 
juſtice and irreligion. The two laſt build their poli- 
litics upon maxims of government which are not even 
equal to thoſe of Plato's Republic or Tully's O ow 

| | | e 
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Theſe two modern authors laboured' indeed with 2 ' 
view of being uſeful to ſociety, and directed altnoſt 
every thing to the happineſs of man confidered in a 
civil capacity. But the author of Telemachus is an 
original, in that he has joined the moſt perfect politics 
to the ideas of the moſt conſummate virtue. The 
grand principle on which the whole turns is, that all 
the world is but one republic, of which God is the 
common father, and every nation as it were one gteat 
family. From this beauteous and lightful idea ariſe 
what politicians call he lays of nature and nations, 
equitable, generous, full of humanity. Each coun- 
try is no longer conſidered as independent on others, 
but the human race as an indiviſible whole. We are 
no longer limited to the love of our own country ; the 
heart enlarges itſelf, grows immenſe, and by an uni- 
verſal friendſhip embraces all mankind, Hence ariſe 
a love for ſtrangers, a mutual confidence between 
neighbouring nations, integrity, A and peace be- 
tween the princes of the univerſe as well as between 
the private men of every ſtate. Our author alſo ſhews 
us that the glory of royalty is to govern men, in or- 
der to render them good and happy; that the autho- 
rity of the prince is never better eftabliſhed, than 
when it is founded in the love of the people; and that 
the true riches of a ſtate conſiſt in retrenching all the 
imaginary wants of life, and in being fatisfied with 
neceſſaries, and with ſimple and innocent pleaſures. 
He hereby ſhews that virtue not only contributes to 
the fitting of men for future felicity, but that it ac- 
_— renders ſociety as happy as it can be in this 
bY OE T7 
The mora- 2. The morality of Telemachus is no- 
lity of Tele- ble in its motives. Its grand principle is, 
machus is that the love of beauty onght to be pre- 
noble in its © ferred to the love of pleaſure, as Socrates 
wotlves. and Plato expreſs themſelves : the hne /f 
to the apreeable, according to the expreſſion of Cicero. 
Lo! the ſource of noble ſentiments, 8 ſoul. 
and all heroic virtues. It is by theſe pure and _ 
vat 


1 
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vated ideas, that he deſtroys, in a manner | infinitely 
more affecting than by diſpute, the falſe philoſophy 
of thoſe who makepleaſure the only ſpring of the human 
2 © heart, Our poet ſhews by the excellent morality 
| which he puts in the mouth of his heroes, and the 
generous actions which he makes them perform, what 
{ an effect the pure love of virtue may have on a noble 
heart. I know that this heroic virtue paſſes among 
' vulgar ſouls for a phantom, and that men of a lively 
imagination have inveighed againſt this ſublime and 
ſolid truth by many clone and deſpicable wirti- 
ciſms : for finding nothing in themſelves. that may be 
compared to thefe noble ſentiments, they conclude that 
_ humanity. is not capable of them. They are dwarfs, 
that judge of the ſtrength of giants by their own. 
Minds that continually grovel within the bounds of 
ſelf-love, will never comprehend the power andextent 
of a virtue which raiſes a man above himſelf. - Some 
- philoſophers, who in other reſpects have made fine 
diſcoveries in philoſophy, have been ſo far carriedawa 
by their prejudices, as not ſufficiently to diftinguith 
between the love of order and the love of pleaſure, 
and to deny that the will may be as ſtrongly moved 
by the clear view of truth, as by the natural taſte of 
pleaſure. | 
A man cannot read Telemachus with attention 
without getting over theſe prejudices. He there ſees 
the generous ſentiments of a noble ſoul whoſe concep- 
tions are all great ; of a diſintereſted heart that con- 
tinually forgets itſelf ; of a philoſopher who does not 
confine' his views to himſelf, nor to his own country, 
nor to any thing in particular, but direQs every thing 
to the common good of mankind, and all I 
to = ſupreme Bein ang * SEW 
3. The morality of Telemachus is uni- s 
verſal in its © . e fruitful, ſuĩted E d a. 
to all times, to all nations, and all con- machus is 
ditions. We there learn the duties of a vniverſal in 
prince, who is at the ſame time a king, _— 
2 warrior, a philoſopher and legiſlator. We 2 
| ee 
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ſee the art of governing different nations ; the way to : 


maintain peace abroad with our neighbours, and yet 
always to have in our own kingdom a warlike youth 
that is ready to defend it; to inrich our dominjons 
without falling into luxury; to find the medium be- 

tween the exceſs of deſpotic power, and the diſorders 

of anarchy. Here are given precepts for agricultute, 
trade, arts, government, the education of children. 
Our author introduces into his poem not only heroic | 
and royal virtues, but thoſe alſo which ate ſuitable to 
all forts of conditions. While he is forming the 
6 o_ of his prince, he teaches every private man his 

uty. 


ſequences of diſcord among the commanders of an 
army. The Odyſſey ſhews us 1 and 
valour in a king may effect. In the Æneid the ac- 


The deſign of the Hiad is to repreſent the fatal con- 3 


tions of a pious and valiant hero are deſcribed. But 


all theſe particular virtues do not conſtitute the hap- 
pineſs of mankind. Telemachus goes far beyond all 
theſe plans, by the greatneſs, number and extent of 
his moral views; ſo that one may fay with the philo- 
ſophical critic upon Homer *, 7. 70 moſt uſeful preſent 
which the muſes have made to men, is the Telemachus ; 
for if the happineſs of mankind could ariſe from a poem, 
it would ariſe from it. 57 


Of the PoE TRV. | . 
It is a fine remark of Sir William Temple, That 


in poetry are aſſembled all the powers of eloquence, of 
muſic, andof pidure. But as poetry only differs from 
eloquence, in that it paints with enthuſiaſm; we ta- 
ther chuſe to ſay that poetry borrows its harmony from 
muſic, its paſſion from painting, its force and juſtneſs 
from philoſophy. _ 


The 


* L' Abbẽ Terraſſon's Diſſertation on the Iliad. 
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flowing, magnificent ; it has all the rich- 
's — 
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The ſtile of Telemachus is polite, clear, 


Homer, without his redundancy 


xxiii 


The har- 
moo y of the 
ſtyle of Te- 
lemachus. 


as his ſtyle is harmonious. To pint is not 


of words. Our author is never guilty of 
repetitions ; when he ſpeaks of the ſame things, he 
does not recal tho ſame images. All his periods fill 
the ear by their numbers and cadence ; there is no- 
thing ſhocking, no hard words, no, abſtruſe terms, 
nor affected turns. He never ſpeaks for the fake 
of ſpeaking, nor even barely. to pleaſe : all his words 
make us think, and all his thoughts tend to make us 


virtuous. 


The excel - 
lence of the 
painting of 
Telema- 

chus. 


The images of our poct ate as perfect 


only to deſcribe things, but to repreſent 
the circumſtances of them in ſo lively and 
affecting a manner, that we may imagine 
we ſee them. The author of Telemachus paints the 
paſſions with art: he had ſtudied the heart of man, 


and knew all its ſprings. When we read his poem, 


wie ſee nothing but what he ſhews us, nor do we hear 
any but thoſe whom he direQs to ſpeak : he warms, 
he moves; he tranſports; we feel all the paſſions he 
deſcribes. 7712 | 


| miles of 


The poets uſually make uſe of two ſorts 
of painting, ſimiles and deſcriptions. The 


elemachus are: juſt and noble. 
The author does not raiſe the mind too 
much above his ſubject by extravagant 


Of the 
compari- 


, ſons and 


deſcriptions 


ok Tele- 


machus. 


- metaphors, nor does he perplex it by too | 
great a crowd of — pon has imitated all that 
is great and beautiful in the deſcriptions of the an- 
cients, as their battles, games, ſhipwrecks, ſacrifices, 
Oc. without expatiating on trifling particulars that 
make the. nartatian languiſh, and without debaſing 
the majeſty of the pie poem hy the,deſcription of 
-things-:thatiarendowmand ohencath the dgnity of the 

work. He ſometimes deſcends to partigylars:; but he 
fays nothing that dodsſ not merit attention, and that 
does not contribute tqwards the idea which he deſigns 
to 
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to give. He follows nature in all her varieties. He 
knew that all diſcourſes ought to have their inequali- 
ties, and be ſometimes ſublime without ſwelling into 
bombaſt, and ſometimes plain without being low. It 
is a falſe taſte, always to aim at embelliſhment. 
His deſcriptions are magnificent, but natural ; fim- 
ple, and yet agreeable. He does not only paint after 
nature, for his pictures moreover are always amiable. 
He joins together the truth of deſign, and the beauty 


of colouring ; the fire of Homer, and the dignity of 


"Virgil. Nor is this all : the deſcriptions of this poem 
are not deſigned only to pleaſe ; for they are all like- 
wiſe inſtructive. If the author ſpeaks of the paſtoral 
life, it is to recommend an amiable ſumplicity of man- 
ners. If he deſcribes es and combats, it is not 
ſolely to celebrate the funeral rites of a friend or a fa- 
ther; it is alſo to chuſe a king who excels all others 
in ftrength of mind and body, and who is equally 
capable of bearing the fatigues of both. If he repre- 
ſents to us the horrors of a ſhipwreck, it is in 
his hero with firmneſs of ſoul, and reſignation to the 
Gods, in the greateſt dangers. I could run through 
all his deſcriptions, and find the like beauties in them: 
but I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, that in this 
new edition the ſculpture of the formidable Ægis, 
which Minerva ſent to Telemachus, is full of art, and 
includes this ſublime moral; that the ſhield of the 
prince, and the ſupport of the ſtate, are good man- 
ners, ſciences and agriculture : that a king, armed by 


wiſdom, always. ſeeks for peace, and finds fruitful re- 


ſources againſt all the evils - of war, in a well difci- 
plined and laborious people, whoſe minds and bodies 
are equally inured to labour. }-£.3 . 230% 

' The philo-  _© Poetry derives its ſtrength and juſtneſs 
ſophy of from philoſophy. In Telemachus, we 
Teſema- everywhere {ee à dich, a lively, an agree- 
e able imagination; and yeta juſt and a pio- 
found judgment: two qualities which are . rarely 
found in the ſame author. The ſoul muſt be in an 
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almoſt continual motion, to invent, to raiſe the paſ- 


ſions, to imitate, and at the ſame time in a perfect 
tranquillity, to judge as it produces, and out of a 
= thouſand thoughts which offer themſelves to ſele& the 
= moſt proper. The 1 muſt undergo a kind 
of rapture and enthuſiaſm; while the mind, at peace 
in its empire, checks and turns it where it pleaſes. 
Without this pathos which animates the whole, the 
= diſcourſe is cold, languid, abſtracted, hiſtorical ; with- 
cout this judgment which regulates the whole, it has 
no juſtneſs nor true beauty. 

The fire of Homer, eſpecially in the 1h. Sentry 
Iliad, is impetuous and violent like a of Teema- 
ſtorm of flames which ſets every thing in a chus com- 

blaze. The fire of Virgil has more light pared with 
than heat, it always Pines in an uni- — ma 
form and equal manner. That of Tele- Virgil. 
machus warms and enlightens all at once, 
according as it is neceſſary to convince the mind, or 
to move the paſſions. When this flame enlightens, it 
makes us foel n gentle heat, which gives no uneaſi- 
neſs. Such are the diſcourſes of Mentor upon poli- 
tics, and of Telemachus on the ſenſe of the laws of 
Minos, &c. Theſe pure ideas fill the mind with 
their gentle light. There the enthufiaſm and poetic 
fire would be hurtful, like the too fierce rays of the 
fun which dazzle the eye. When the buſineſs is no 
longer to reaſon, but to act; when a man has clearly 
ſeen the truth, and his reflections ariſe only from irre- 
ſolution, then the poet raiſes a fire and pathos which 
determine and bear away the enfeebled ſoul, which 
kas not the courage to yield to the truth. The epiſode 
of Telemachus's amour in the iſland of Calypſo, is 
full of this fire. 

This mixture of light and heat diſtinguiſhes our 
poet from Homer a Virgil. The enthuſiaſm of the 
former ſometimes makes him forget art, neglect order, 
and paſs the bounds of nature : the ffrength and 
fight of his great genius bore him away in ſpite of 
himſelf. The pompous magnificence, the 8 — 
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and conduct of Virgil ſometimes degenerate into tos 
formal a regularity, and he then ſeems rather an hiſ- 
torian than a poet. The latter pleaſes philoſophical 
and modern poets much more than the former. Is it 
not becauſe they are ſenſible that they can more eaſily 
imitate by art the great judgment of the Latin poet, 
than the noble fire of the Greek, which nature alone 
can beſtow ? 

Our author muſt needs pleaſe all ſorts of poets, as 
well thoſe who are philoſophers, as thoſe who admire 
nothing but enthuſiaſm. He has united the perfections 
of the mind with the charms of the imagination. He 
proves the truth like a philoſopher, and he forces us 
to love the truth he has proved, by the ſenſations he 
excites. All is ſolid, true, proper to perſwade; no 
points of wit, no glittering thoughts, whoſe only de- 
ſign is to make the author admired. He has followed 
this great precept of Plato, which ſays, That a writer 
ought always to conceal himſelf, to keep out of fight, 
and make himſelf forgotten, in order to produce no- 
thing but the truths he deſigns to inculcate, and the 


paſhons he deſigns to purify. 


In Telemachus all is reaſon, all is paſſion. It is 
this which makes it a poem for all nations and all 
ages. All foreigners are equally affected with it. The 
tranflations which have been made of it into lan- 
guages leſs delicate than the. French, do not efface its 
Original beauties. The learned lady * who apologizes 
for Homer, aſſures us, that the Greek poet is an in- 
finite loſer by a tranſlation ; that it is not poſlible to 
transfuſe into it the ſtrength, dignity, and ſoul of his 
poetry. But one may venture to affirm that Telema- 
chus will always preferve, in all languages, its 
ſtrength, dignity, ſoul, and eſſential beauties. And 
the reaſon is, becauſe the excellence of this poem does 
not confiſt in the happy and harmonious arrangement 
of words, nor even in the charms which it borrows 
from the imagination; but in a ſublime taſte of the 
| | | truth, 
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1 ' truth, in noble and elevated ſentiments, and in the na- 


* tural, delicate and judicious manner of treating them. 
> Such beauties are of all languages, of all times, of all 
> countries, and equally ſtrike good wits and great ſouls 
throughout the world. 

Several objections have been made Firſt objec- 
againſt Telemachus : 1. That it is not in - againſt 

ele- 

verſe. 1 

Verſification, according to Ariſtotle, 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, and Strabo, is : 
not eſſential to the Epopœa. It may be written in 
proſe, as ſome tragedies are written without rhyme, 
A man may make verſes without poetry, and be very 
poetical without making verſes according to the rules 
of art : but he muſt be born a poet. hat conſti- 
tutes poetry, is not the fixed number and regular ca- 
dence of the ſyllables ; but the ſentiment which ani- 
mates the whole, the lively fiction, the bold figures, 
the beauty and variety of the images. It is the en- 
thuſiaſm, the fire, the impetuoſity, the energy, and 
I know not what, in the words and thoughts, which 
nature alone can give. All theſe qualifications are 
found-in Telemachus. 'The author has therefore per- 
formed what Strabo ſays of Cadmus, Pherecides, and 
Hecateus : He has perfedly imitated poetry ; be has in- 
deed broken the meaſure of it, but he has preſeryel all 
the other poetical beauties. 


AnsWEgR. 


Lo! Homer lives and ſings again 

In Cambray's more inſtructive ſtrain, 
Which glowing virtue warms. 

Nor clogg'd with jingling chains the Nine 
The ſoaring bard, that truth might ſhine 


In all her native charms *. 


And indeed I know not whether the conſtraint of 
chyme and the ſcrupulous regularity of our European 
conſtruction, together with the fixed and meaſured 
number of feet, would not very much lower the flight 
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and pathos of heroic poeſy. To move the paſſions 
ſtrongly, we muſt often neglect order and connection. 
It was for this reaſon that the Greeks and Romans, 
who painted every thing with life and taſte, uſed to 
invert their phraſes ; their words had no certain place ; 
they ranged them as they pleaſed. The languages of 
Europe are a compoſition of Latin, and of the jar- 
gon of all the barbarous nations which ſubverted the 
Roman empire. Theſe northern people froze every 
thing, like their climate, by a cold regularity of ſyn- 
tax. They knew nothing of the beautiful variety of 
long and ſhort ſyllables, which ſo well imitates the 
delicate motions of the ſoul ; they pronounced every 
thing with the ſame coldneſs, and knew at firſt no 
other harmony in their words than a vain jingling of 
final ſyllables of the ſame ſound. Some Italians and 
Spaniards have endeavoured to free their verſe from 
the conſtraint of rhyme. An Engliſh poet * has done 
it with wonderful ſucceſs, and has even happily begun 
to introduce inverſions of phraſes into his language. 
Perhaps the French in time may reſume this noble 
freedom of the Greeks and Romans. 


Second Some, through a groſs ignorance of 


object ion the noble liberty of the epic poem, have 
againſt Te- Teproached Telemachus with being full 
lemachus. of anachroniſms. | 

8 The author of this poem has only imi- 


tated the prince of the Latin poets, who 

could not but know that Dido was not contemporary 
with Eneas T. The Pygmalion of Telemachus the 
brother of this Dido; Seſoſtris, who is ſaid to have 
lived about the ſame time, c. are no more faults 
than the anachroniſm of Virgil. Why ſhould we 
cenſure a poet for ſometimes breaking through the or- 
der of time, ſince it is ſometimes a beauty to break 
through the order of nature ? It would not indeed be 
allowable to contradi& an hiſtorical fact that happened 
not 


* MiLTon, and many others ſince. | 
+ According to the chronology of the famous Sir 1244 © 
Yewron, they were cotemporaty. 
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not long ſince; but in remote antiquity, whoſe annals 
are ſo incertain and involved in ſo much obſcurity, a 

oet may adapt ancient traditions. to his ſubject. This 
ts Ariſtotle's opinion, and Horace confirms it. Some 
hiſtorian's have written, that Dido was chaſte, and 
Penelope a ſtrumpet; that Helen never ſaw Troy, nor 
Aneas Italy: And yet Homer and Virgil made no 
ſcruple to depart from hiſtory, to make their fables 
more inſtructive. Why ſhall not the author of Te- 


lemachus be allowed, for the inſtruction of a young 


prince, to bring the heroes of antiquity together, 
Telemachus, Seſoſtris, Neſtor, Idomeneus, Pygma- 
lion, Adraſtus, in order to unite in the ſame picture 
the different characters of good and bad princes, whoſe 
virtues were to be imitated, and vices avoided ? 
Some cenſure the author of Telema- Ted ob- 
chus for having inſerted the loves of Ca- j. gion 
lypſo and Eucharis in his poem, and ſe- inſt Te- 
veral other deſcriptions of the ſame kind, machus 
which ſeem, they ſay, too full of paſſion. 
The beſt anſwer to this objection is, the 
effect which Telemachus produced in the | 
heart of the young prince for whom it was written. 
Perſons of a lower rank have not the ſame need to be 
cautioned againſt the dangers, to which elevation and 
authority expoſe thoſe who are deſtined to reign. If 
our poet had written for a man who was to have paſ- 
ſed his life in obſcurity, theſe deſcriptions would have 
been leſs neceſſary. But for a young prince, in the 
midſt of a court where gallantry paſſes for politeneſs, 
where every object infallibly awakens a taſte of plea- 
ſure, and where all that ſurrounds him is employed to- 
ſeduce him; for ſuch a prince, I ſay, nothing was 
more neceſſary than to repreſent to him with that 
amiable modeſty, that innocence and wiſdom which 
are found in the Telemachus, all the ſeducing wiles 
of an extravagant paſſion ; than to paint this vice in 
its imaginary beauty, in order afterwards to make him 
ſanſible of its real deformity ; and to ſhew him the 
B 3 utmoſt 
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utmoſt depth of the abyſs, to prevent his falling into 
it, and even to remove him far from the brink of fo 
dreadful a precipice. It was therefore wiſe and wor- 
thy of our author, to caution his pupil againſt the 
extravagant paſſions of youth by the fable of Calypſo ; 
and to give him, in the hiſtory of Antiope, an ex- 
ample of a chaſte and lawful love. By thus repre- 
ſenting this paſſion to us, ſometimes as a weakneſs un- 
worthy of a great ſoul, ſometimes as a virtue worthy 
of a hero, he ſhews us that love is not beneath the 
majeſty of the Epopaa, and thereby unites in his 
poem the tender paſſions of modern romances, and 
the heroic virtues of the ancient Poetry. 

worth ob- Some think that the author of Telema- 
je<tion chus too much exhauſts his ſubject, by the 
againt Te- fertility aud richneſs of his genius. He 
lemachus. ſays every thing, and leaves nothing to the 
thoughts of athers. Like _ he ſets all nature 
before our eyes. We are better pleaſed with an au- 
thor who, like Horace, includes a great deal in a few 
words, and gives us the pleafure of unfolding the 
extent of them. 

It is true that the imagination can add 
nothing to the pictures of our poet; but 
the mind by purſuing his ideas opens and extends it- 
ſelf. When his buſineſs is to paint, his pictures are 

rfect, and want nothing; when it is to inſtrud, his 


ANSWE. | 


inſtructions are fruitful, and we diſcover in them a 


vaſt extent of thoughts. He leaves nothing to the 
imagination, but he furniſhes infinite matter for think- 
ing. This was ſuitable to the character of the prince 
for whom alone the work was written. He diſcover- 
ed in his infancy a happy and fruitful imagination, an 
elevated and extenſive genius, which made him reliſh 
the beautiful parts of Homer and Virgil. It was this 
which ſuggeſted to our author the defign of a poem, 
which might equally contain the beauties of both thoſe 
poets. This plenty of beautiful images was neceſſary 
to employ the imagination, and form the taſte, of the 


prince. It is evident that theſe graces might _ 
een 
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been as eaſily ſuppreſſed as produced, and that they 


ariſe as much from deſign as fecundity, in order to 
anſwer the wants of the prince and the views of the 
author. 

It has been objected, that the hero pigh objec- 
and fable of this poem have no relation to tion againſt 
the French nation; whereas Homer and Telema- 
Virgil have intereſted the Greeks and Ro- hes. 
mans by making choice of actions and actors frogs: 
the hiſtories of their countries. | 

If the author has not intereſted the”, 
French in particular, he has done more; 
he has intereſted all mankind. His plan is more ex- 
tenſive than that of either of the two old poets. It 
* greater to inſtruct all mankind at once, than to 
confine one's precepts to a particular eountry. Self- 
love bids us dire& every thing to it, and is diſcovered 
even in the love of our country: but a generous ſoul. 
ought to have more extenſive views. 

Beſides, was nat France greatly intereſted in a 
work, which had formed for her a prince the moſt 
proper one day to —_— her according to her wants 
and defires, like a father of his people and a Chriſtian 
hero? What was ſeen of this prince gave hopes, and 
was the firſt fruits of what was to follow ; the neigh- 
bours of France were already intereſted in it as in an 
univerſal bleſſing, and the fable of the Greek, became 
the hiſtory of the French, prince, 

The author had a greater deſign than that of pleaſ- 
ing his own country ; he deſigned to ſerve it, without 
its knowledge, by ſelping to form for it a prince, who 
even in the ſports of his infancy ſeemed born to crown 
it with happineſs and glory. This auguſt child loved 
fables and e it was — 


was fond of, the ſolid and the beautiful, the ſimple 
and the Su and to imprint upon his mind by af- 
fecting actions, generous principles, which might cau- 
tion him againſt the dangers of the higheſt birth and 
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ſupreme power. With this view, a Greek hero, and is 
a poem in imitation of Homer and Virgil, the hifſto- 7 
ries of foreign countries, times and actions, were ex- 
tremely proper, and perhaps the only, means of ſet- 


. . . — 2 Cl 
ting the author at full liberty to paint, with truth and n 
force, all the rocks which threaten princes in all ages. mc 


It happens by a natural and neceffary conſequence, MF, 
that theſe univerſal truths may ſometimes ſeem to re- th 
late to the hiſtories of the prefent time, and the actual! Fg 

- Kate of things; but theſe are only general relations, F'T 
which have no particular applications; it was neceſ- 
fary that the fictions which were deſigned to form the 
infancy of the young prince, ſhould” comprehend 
precepts for all the moments of his life. 

This ſuitableneſs of general maxims of morality to 
all ſorts of circumſtances, raiſes our admiration of the 
fertility, depth and wiſdom of the author; but it does 
not excuſe the injuſtice of his enemies, who have en- 
deavoured to find in his Telemachus certain odious 
allegories, and to pervert the wiſeſt and moſt ſober de- 
fizns into the moſt outrageous fatires againſt all he 
moſt reſpected. They have inverted the — to 
find imaginary relations, and to poiſon the pureſt in- 
tentions. Should the author have ſuppreſſed theſe fun- 
damental maxims of fuch found 4 ſeaſonable mora- 
lity and politics, becauſe the moſt diſcreet manner of 
ſaying them, could not ſhelter them from the miſcon- 
ſtructions of thoſe who delight in the baſeſt malice ? 

Qur illuſtrious author has therefore united in his 

em the greateſt beauties of the ancients. He has 
all the enthuſiaſm and profuſion of Homer, and all 
the magnificence and regularity of Virgil. Like the 
Greek poet, he paints every thing with ſtrength, 
ſimplicity and life, and has variety in his fable and 
diverſity in his characters; his refleQtions are moral, 
his deſcriptions lively, his imagination fruitful, and 
every where that beautiful fire which nature alone can 
beſtow. Like the Latin poet, he perfectly obſerves 

the unity of action, the uniformity of character, 2 

4 Order 
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order and rules of art. His judgment is profound and 
his thoughts elevated, while he at the ſame time unites 
the natural to the noble, and the ſimple to the ſub- 


Hero of our poet is more perfect than thoſe of Homer 
nd Virgil, his morality more pure, and his ſentiments. 
more noble. From all this let us conclude, that the 
author of Telemachus. has ſhewn by this poem, that 
the French nation is capable of all the delicacy of the 
X Greeks, and of all the great ſentiments of the Romans. 
The elogium of the author is that of his country. 


* 


End of Mr. Ramſay's Diſcourſe: 


ime. Art every where becomes nature. But the 
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ACS, 
Son of ULYSSES. 


o OK the FIRST. 


ee ARGUMENT. 


us guided by Minerwa, in the ſbape of Mentor, 
gets on ſbore after a ſhipwreck in the iſland of the God- 
0 deſs Calypſo, who was flill bewailing the departure of 
| Ulyſſes. The Goddeſs gives bim a kind reception, con- 
eetves a paſſion for him, offers bim immortality, and 
defires of him an account of his adventures. He relates 
to ber his voyage to Pylos and Lacedemon ; his ſhip- 
wreck on the coaſt of Sicily ; the danger he was in of 
being ſacrificed io the manes of Anchiſes ; the aſſiſtance 
which Mentor and he gave Aceſtes in an incurſion of 
Barbarians, and the care which this King took to re- 
quite their ſervice, by giving them a Tyrian ſhip 10 
return to their own country. 


> hy could not be comforted for the de- 
parture of Ulyſſes: in her grief ſhe found her- 
ſelf unhappy by being immortal, Her, grotto no 
longer echoed with the ſweet muſic of * voice: 
the nymphs who attended her dared not peak to 
ber. She often walked alone on the flowery turf, 
. with which an eternal ſpring ſurrounded her iſland : 
1 but theſe beautiful ſcenes, far from alleviating her 
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ſorrow, did but recall to her the ſad remembrance 
of Ulyſſes whom ſhe there had ſeen ſo many times 
with her. She often ſtood motionleſs on the ſea- 
More which ſhe watered with her tears, and was 
continually turned towards the part where the fhip 
of Ulyſſes, ploughing the waves, had diſappeared 
from her eyes. On a ſudden the perceived the 
fragments of a veſſel that had juſt been wrecked, 
rowers benches broken in pieces, oars ſcattered here 
and there on the ſand, a rudder, a maſt and cordage 


floating on the ſhore. Then ſhe deſcried two men 


at a diſtance ; one of them ſeemed in years, the 
other, though young, reſembled Ulyſſes. He had 
his ſweet and noble aſpect, with his ſtature and ma- 
jeſtic port. The Goddeſs knew him to be Telema- 
chus, the ſon of that hero : but though the Gods 
far ſurpaſs all men in knowledge, ſhe could not diſ- 
cover who the venerable perſon was by whom Te- 
lemachus was: attended ; becauſe the ſuperior Gods 
conceal from the inferior whatever they pleaſe ; and 
Minerva, who accompanied Telemachus in the ſhape 
of Mentor, would not be known by Calypſo. Mean 
time _ rejoiced at. a wreck which, brought the 
ſon of Ulyſſes, ſo like his. father, into her iſland. 
She advances towards him, and without ſeeming to 
know who. he is, What inſpires you, ſays ſhe to 
him, with the preſumption to land in my iſland ? 
Know, young ſtranger, that none enters my empire 
unpuniſhed. She endeavoured to hide under theſe 
threatening words the joy of her heart, which in 


| ſpite of her appeared in her face. 


Telemachus anſwered, O! | whoever vou ate, 


whether a mortal or a. Goddeſs (though none fan 


ſee and not take you for a deity) can you be inſen- 
ſible to the misfortunes of a ſon, who, ſeeking his 


father through perils of winds and waves, has ſeen 


his veſſel ſplit againſt your rocks? Who then is the 
father you are in queſt of, replied the Goddeſs ? He 
is called Ulyſſes, ſaid Telemachus ; he is one of 
the kings, who have, after a ten years ſiege, fake 
: | verted * 
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verted the famous Troy. His name was renowned 
through all Greece and Aſia for his valour in com- 
bat, and yet more ſo for his wiſdom in council. Now 
wandering o'er the whole extent of ſeas, he runs 
through all the moſt terrible dangers. His country 
ſeems to fly before him. Penelope his wife, and I 
his ſon, have loſt all hopes of ever ſeeing him again. 
I am running the ſame hazards as he, to learn 
where he is. But, what do I fay ! perhaps he is 
now buried in the profound abyſſes of the ſea. Pity 
qur woes ; and, O Goddeſs ! if you know what the 
deſtinies have done either to fave or deſtroy Ulyſſes, 
deign to inform his ſon Telemachus of it. 


Calypſo, ſurprized and moved at finding ſo much 


wiſdom and eloquence in ſuch blooming youth, 


could not fatisfy her eyes with looking upon him, 
and remained ſilent. At length ſhe ſaid to him, We 
will inform you, Tetemachus, what has befallen 
your father ; but the hiſtory of it is long, and it is 
time for you to refreſh yourſelf after your toils. 
Come into the place of my abode, where I will re- 
ceive you as my ſon : come, you ſhall be my com- 
fort in this ſolitude ; and I will procure you happi- 
neſs, if you know how to enjoy 1t. 


Telemachus followed the Goddeſs incircled by a 


crowd of young nymphs, above whom ſhe raiſed 
her whole head, as a large oak in a foreſt raiſes its 
thick branches above all the ſurrounding trees. He 
admired the luſtre of her beauty, the rich purple of 


her long flowing robe, her hair tied with graceful 


negligence behind, the fire which flaſhed from her 
eyes, and the mildneſs which tempered its vivacity. 
Mentor, with downcaſt eyes and a modeſt filence, 


followed Telemachus. 


They came to the entrance of Calypſo's grotto, 
where Telemachus was ſurprized to ſee, with an ap- 
pearance of a rural ſimplicity, all that can charm the 
eye. There was ſeen indegg, neither gold, nor ſilver, 
2 ; 2 6 "IG nor 
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nor marble, nor columns, nor pictures, nor ſtatues : 
the grotto was hewn out of the rock, in arches lined 
with ſhells and pebbles ; its tapeſtry was a young vine, 
which extended its pliant branches equally on all 
ſides. Gentle Zephyrs here maintained, in ſpite of 
the beams of the Sun, a delightful coolneſs. Foun- 
tains, ſweetly purling through meadows ſown with 
amaranths and violets, formed, in various places, 
baths as pure and clear as chryſtal. A thouſand 
ſpringin — enamelled the verdant carpets which 
urrounded the grotto. There was found a whole 
wood of thoſe tufted trees which bear apples of gold, 
and whoſe bloſſoms, which are renewed in all ſea- 
ſons, ſhed the ſweeteſt of all perfumes. This wood 
ſeemed to crown thoſe beautiful meads, and formed 
a ſhade which the rays of the Sun. could not pene- 
trate. Here nothing was ever heard but the war- 
bling of birds, or the murmurs of a brook, which, 
ruſhing from the top of a rock, fell in large and 
frothy ſtreams, and fled acroſs the meadow. 


The Goddeſs's grotto was on the declivity of a 
hill, from whence one beheld the ſea, ſometimes 
clear and ſmooth as glaſs, ſometimes idly irritated 
againſt the rocks on which it broke, bellowing and 
ſwelling its waves like mountains. From another 
fide was ſeen a river, in which were iſlands border- 
ed with blooming limes, and lofty poplars, which 
raiſed their haughty heads even to the clouds. The 
ſeveral channels, which formed thoſe iſlands, ſeem- 
ed ſporting in the plain. Some rolled their limpid 
waters with rapidity ; ſome had a peaceful and flegpy 
ſtream ; others by long windings ran back agadf, to 
re-aſcend as it were to their ſource, and ſeemed not 
to have power to leave theſe enchanting borders. 
At a diſtance were ſeen hills and mountains, which 
loſt themſelves in the clouds, and formed, by their 
fantaſtic figures, as delightful an horizon as the eye 
could with to behold. The neighbouring mountains 
were covered with verdant vine branches, hanging 
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in feſtoons ; the grapes, brighter than purple, could 
not conceal themſelves under the leaves, and the 
vine was over-loaded with its fruit. The fig, the 
olive, the pomegranate, and all other trees, over- 
ſpread the plain, and made it a large garden. 


Calypſo, having ſhewn Telemachus all theſe na- 
tural beauties, ſaid to him, Repoſe yourſelf, your 
garments are wet, it is time for you to change them ; 
afterwards Iwill ſee you again, and relate things 
with which your heart will be touched. The God- 
deſs then cauſed him and Mentor to enter into the 
moſt ſecret and retired part of a grotto next to that 
in-which ſhe herſelf refided. In this apartment the 
nymphs had taken care to light a great fire of cedar- 
wood, whoſe fragrant odor diffuſed itſelf on all ſides, 
and had left rs. © oo in it for their new gueſts. 
Telemachus, ſeeing they had allotted him a tunic of 
fine wool, whoſe whiteneſs eclipſed that of ſnow; 
and a purple robe embroidered with gold, took the 
pleaſure which is natural to youth, in viewing their 
magnificence. | 


Mentor ſaid to him in a grave tone, Are theſe; 
Telemachus, the thoughts which ought to poſſeſs 
the heart of the ſon of Ulyſſes ? Think rather of 
ſupporting your father's reputation, and, of conquer- 
ing the fortune which perſecutes you. A young: man 
who loves to deck himſelf vainly like a woman, is 
- unworthy of wiſdom and glory: glory is due only 
to a ſoul which knows: to bear pain, and trample 
pleaſures under foot. 


Telemachus anſwered ſighing, May the Gods de- 
troy me rather than ſuffer luxury and voluptuouſ- 
neſs to take poſſeſſion of my heart: no, no, the ſon 
of Ulyfſes ſhall never be vanquiſhed by the charms 
of a ſoft and an effeminate life. But how gracious 
is heaven in directing us after our ſhipwreck to this 
1 or this mortal, who. loads us with bene- 
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Fear, replied Mentor, leſt ſhe load you with evils; 
fear her ſweet, deceitful words more than the rocks 
which daſhed your veſſel in pieces. Shipwreck and 
death are leſs fatal than pleaſures which attack vir- 
tue. Take heed not to credit what ſhe will relate 
to you. Youth is preſumptuous ; it hopes every 
thing from itſelf ; though frail, it thinks itſelf all- 
ſufficient, and that it has never any thing to fear; 


it is credulous and unwary. Be ſure not to regard 


Calypſo's ſweet and flattering words, which will in- 
finuate themſelves like a ſerpent under flowers. guſ- 
pe& their hidden poiſon, miſtruſt yourſelf, and al- 
ways wait for my advice. 


After this, they returned to Calypſo, who was 
waiting for them. The nymphs with braided hair 
and white veſtments immediately ſerved up a plain 
repaſt, but exquiſite with regard to its taſte and ele- 
gance. There was no fleſh but that of birds which 
they had taken in their nets, or of beaſts which they 
had killed with their arrows in the chaſe. Wine, 
more delicious than nectar, flowed from large ſilver 
vaſes into golden cups crowned with flowers. 'There 
were. brought in baſkets all the fruits which the 
ſpring promiſes, and autumn laviſhes on the earth. 
At the ſame time four young nymphs began to ſing. 
They firſt ſung the war of the Gods againſt the 
ur then the loves of Jupiter and Semele ; the 

irth of Bacchus, and his education under old Si- 
lenus; the race of Atalanta and Hippomenes, who 
was conqueror by means of the golden apples ga- 
thered in the gardens of the Heſperides : at laſt the 
Trojan war was likewiſe ſung, and the combats and 
wiſdom of Ulyſſes extolled to the ſkies. The chief 
of the nymphs, whoſe name was Leucothoe, joined 
the harmony of her lyre to the ſweet voices of all 
the others. When Telemachus heard the name of 
his father, the tears which ran down his cheecks gave 
a new luſtre to his beauty. But as Calypſo perceiv- 
ed 
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ed that he could not eat, and that he was ſeized 
with grief, ſhe made a fign to the nymphs ; upon 
which they ſung the battle of the Centaurs with the 
Lapithz, and the deſcent of Orpheus to hell to fetch 
his dear Eurydice from thence. * 


When the repaſt was ended, the Goddeſs took 
Telemachus aſide, and beſpoke him thus: Vou ſee, 
ſon of the great Ulyſſes, with what favour I receive 
you ; I am immortal ; no man can enter this ifland 
without being puniſhed for his temerity ; and even 
your ſhipwreck would not tave you from my _ 
nation, if I did not moreover love you. Your fa- 
ther had the ſame good fortune as you ; but alas! 
he was not wiſe enough to turn it to his advantage. 
I detained him a long while in this ifland ; he might 
here have lived- with me in a ftate of immortality ; 
but the blind paſſion of returning to his wretched 
country, made him reject all theſe advantages. You 
fee all he has loit for Ithaca, which he will never 
ſee again. He was reſolved to leave me; he depart- 


ed, and I was revenged by the tempeſt; liis veſſel, 


having long been the ſport of the winds, was bu- 
ried in the waves. Make a right uſe of ſo fad an 
example. After his ſhipwreck you can have no 
hopes of either ſeeing him again, or of ever reign- 
ing in the iſland of Ithaca after him; be nat af- 
flièted at his loſs, ſince you find a Goddeſs ready 
to make you happy, and a kingdom which ſhe of- 
fers you. To theſe words Calypſo added a long 
diſcourſe, to ſhew how happy Ulyſſes had been with 
her. She recited his adventures in the cave of Po- 
lyphemus the Cyclop, and in the country of Anti- 
phates king of the Leſtrigons. She forgot not 
what happened to him in the iſland of Circe the 
daughter of the Sun, and the dangers he was in be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis. She deſcribed the laſt 
ſtorm which Neptune had raiſed againſt him when 
he departed from her; and deſigning to make Te- 
lemachus think that he periſhed in this tempeſt, ſhe 
ſuppreſſed his arrival in the iſland of the Phæacians. 
Telemachus, 
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Telemachus, who had at firſt too haſtily aban- 


4 & doned himſelf to joy at being ſo well treated by Ca- 


lypſo, at length perceived her artifice, and the wiſ- 
dom of the counſels which Mentor had juſt given 


3 him. He replied in a few words, O Goddeſs, ex- 


cuſe my ſorrow, I cannot at preſent but grieve, 
Perhaps hereafter I may be more able to reliſh the 
happineſs you offer me. Permit me now to weep for 
my father. You know better than I how muc' he 
deſerves to be lamented. 


Calypſo, not daring to urge him further at firſt, 
pretended even to ſympathize with him in his grief, 
and to pity Ulyſſes. But the better to know the 
means of winning the heart of the youth, ſhe aſked 
him how he was wrecked, and by what accidents 
he was on her coaſts. The relation of my misfor- 
tunes, ſaid he, would be too tedious. No, no, 


T replied ſhe, I long to know them; make haſte to 


relate them to me. She preſſed him a long while: 
at length, not being able to deny her, he began thus : 


I left Ithaca in order to go and inquire of the 
other kings returned from the fiege of Troy news 
of my father. My mother Penelope's ſuitors were 
ſurpriſed at my departure; for knowing their trea- 
chery, I had taken care to conceal it from them. 
Neſtor, whom I faw at Pylos, nor Menelaus, who 
received me in a friendly manner at Lacedzmon, 
could inform me whether my father was ſtill alive. 
Weary of living continually in ſuſpence and incer- 
tainty, I reſolved to'go into Sicily, where I had 
heard that my father had been driven by the winds. 
But the ſage Mentor, whom you ſee here preſent, 
oppoſed this raſh deſign; repreſenting to me the 
Cyclops, monſtrous giants who devour men, on the 
one fide ; on the other, the fleet of /Eneas and the 
Trojans, who were on thoſe coaſts. The Trojans, 
ſaid he, are exaſperated againſt all the Greeks, and 
would take a ſſigylar pleaſure in ſhedding the moe 
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fortitude. He gave out all orders 
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of the ſon of Ulyſſes. Return, continued he, to 


Ithaca; perhaps your father, beloved of the Gods, 


will be there as ſoon as you ; but if the Gods have 


your wiſdom to the world, and to let all Greece 


ſee in you a king as worthy of reigning as ever 


Ulyſſes himſelf was. Theſe were ſalutary words; 


but I was not wiſe enough to liften to them; Iliſ- 
tened only to my paſſions. The ſage Mentor loved 


me ſo well as to attend me in this raſh voyage, 
which I undertook contrary to his counſel ; and the 


Gods permitted me to commit a fault, which was 


to cure me of my preſumption. 


Whilſt Telemachus was ſpeaking, Calypſo gazed 
at Mentor. She was aitoniſhed ; and fancied ſhe 
perceived in him ſomething divine ; but ſhe could 
not clear up the confuſion of her thoughts. She re- 
mained therefore full of fear and ſuſpicion at the 
fight of this ſtranger. And being apprehenſive that 
ſhe ſhould diſcover her diſorder, Go on, faid ſhe 
to Telemachus, and fatisfy my curiofity. Telema- 
chus thus reſumed his ſtory : 


We had for a long time a favourable wind for fail- 
ing to Sicily ; but at laſt a black tempeſt raviſhed the 
heavens from our eyes, and we were involved in a 
profound night. By the flaſhes of lightning we diſ- 
covered other ſhips expoſed to the ſame danger, and 
8 knew . that they were Æneas's fleet; no 
eſs formidable to us than the rocks themſelves. 


Then I perceived, but too late, what the heat of 


my imprudent youth had hindered me from con- 
ſidering with attention. Mentor appeared in this 
danger not only firm and intrepid, but more gay 
than uſual. It was he who encouraged me, and I 
was ſenſible that he inſpired me with an invincible 
tranquilli- 
to do. Dear 

Mentor, 


ty, while the pilot was at a loſs 
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country again, you ſhould at leaſt go to revenge 


him, to ſet your mother at liberty, to manifeſt i 
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Mentor, ſaid I, why did I refuſe to yield to your 
counſels? How wretched I am in following my 


=X own, at an age when one has no foreſight of the 
future, no experience of the paſt, nor wiſdom to 
= govern the preſent ? O!] ſhould we ever eſcape this 


tempeſt, I will miſtruſt myſelf as my moſt dangerous 
enemy ; you, Mentor, ſhall always rule me. 


Mentor replied with a ſmile, I am far from re- 
proaching you with the fault you have committed ; 
it ſuffices that you are ſenſible of it, and that it will 
teach you another time to curb your defires. But 
when the danger is over, your preſumption perhaps 
will return. We muſt however at preſent =, ©: 

An 


= ourſelves by our courage. Before we run into 


ger, we ſhould foreſee and apprehend it ; but when 
one-is in it, we have nothing to do but to deſpiſe 
it. Be therefore the worthy ſon of Ulyſſes, and 


-manifeſt a courage ſuperior to all the dangers which 
threaten you. | 


The good-nature and courage of the ſage Mentor 
charmed me; but I was ſtill much more ſurpriſed, when 
I ſaw with what dexterity he delivered us from 
the Trojans. The moment the heavens began to 


clear up, and the Trojans ſeeing us near could not 


but have known us, he obſerved one of their ſhips, 
which nearly reſembled ours, and had been ſepa- 
cated by the ſtorm, whoſe ſtern was crowned with 
certain flowers. He immediately placed garlands 
of the like flowers upon our ſtern ; he tied them 
Himſelf with ribbands of the fame colour as thoſe of 
the Trojans, and ordered all our rowers to ſtoop as 


cloſe as poſſible to their benches, that they might 
not be j 

we paſſed through the midſt of their fleet, while 
they ſhouted for joy at ſeeing us, as though they 


nown by the enemy. In this condition 


had ſeen their companions whom they thought they 
had loſt : nay, we were conſtrained, by the violence 
of the ſea, to fail a good while along with them, 
Atlaft we ftaid a little behind; and whilſt the im- 


petuous 
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petuous winds drove them towards Africa, we made 


our utmoſt efforts to land by dint of rowing on the 


neighbouring coaſt of Sicily. 


We indeed arrived there, but what we ſought 
was no leſs fatal than the fleet which occaſioned 
our flight. We found on this coaſt of Sicily other 


Trojans, and conſequently enemies of the Greeks. | 
Here reigned old Aceftes, who ſprung from Troy. 


We had hardly reached the ſhore, but the inha- 


bitants, ſuppoſing us either other people of the 
iſland who had taken arms to ſurpriſe them, or 
foreigners who came to- ſeize their lands, burnt our 
veſſel in the firſt tranſport of their rage, and mur- 
dered all our companions ; reſerving only Mentor 
and myſelf to preſent us to Aceſtes, that he might learn 
from us what were our deſigns, and from whence we 
came. We entered the city with our hands tied 


behind our backs, and our death was deferred only 


that we ＋ ſerve for a ſight to a cruel people, 
when they ſhould know that we were Greeks. 


We were immediately preſented to Aceſtes, who 
holding his golden ſcepter in his hand, was admi- 
niſtering juſtice among the people, and preparing 
for a grand ſacrifice. He aſked us, in a ſtern 
voice, s 
of our voyage? Mentor immediately replied, and 
ſaid to him, We come from the coaſt of the Great 
Heſperia, and our country 1s not far from thence. 
Thus he avoided ſaying that we were Greeks. But 
Aceſtes, without hearing any thing more, and takin 
us for foreigners who concealed our deſign, 8 
us to be ſent into a neighbouring foreſt, to ſerve as 
ſlaves under thoſe who tended his flocks. This con- 
dition appearing to me more intolerable than death, 
O king, cried J, put us to death rather thar treat 
us thus unworthily. Know that I am Telemachus, 
the ſon of the fage Ulyſſes, king of the Ithacans 
I am ſeeking my father in every ſea; if I can 
neitker find him, nor return to my native coun- 

| try, 
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f what country we were, and the occaſion 
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try, nor avoid ſlavery, take from me a life which 


l cannot ſupport. 


J had hardly uttered theſe words, when all the 
enraged people cried out, That they ought to put 
to death the ſon of the cruel Ulyſſes, whoſe arti- 
fices had overthrown the city of Troy. O ſon of 
Ulyſſes, ſaid Aceſtes to me, I cannot refuſe your 
blood to the manes of the many Trojans, whom 
IF your father has ſent to the banks of black Cocy- 
nus; you, and he who conducts you, ſhall die. At 
the ſame time an old man of the company adviſed 
the king to ſacrifice us on the tomb of Anchiſes. 
Their blood, ſaid he, will be grateful to the ſhade 


of that hero; Aneas himſelf, when he ſhall hear 


of ſuch a facrifice, - will rejoice to ſee how much 


you love what of all things in the world was the 


X deareſt to him. All the people applauded this pro- 
= poſition, and thought of nothing but of ſacrificing 
us. They were already leadiag us to the tomb 
of Anchiſes; they had there erected two altars, on 
which the holy fire was kindled ; the knife which 
was to ſlay us was before our eyes; we were crown- 
ed with flowers ; no pity could fave our lives ; our 
fate was determined, when Mentor calmly deſit ing 
leave to ſpeak to the king, ſaid to him: 


O Aceſtes, if the misfortunes of the youthful 
Telemachus, who never bore arms againſt the Tro- 
Jans, cannot move you; at leaſt let your own in- 
tereſt move you. The knowledge I have obtained 
of preſages and the will of the Gods, informs me, 
that, before three days are elapſed, you will be 
attacked -by barbarous nations, which are coming 
like a torrent from the tops of the mountains to 
overflow your city, and to ravage all your coun- 
try. Make haſte to prevent them; put your ſub- 
jects under arms, and delay not a moment to drive 
within your walls the rich flocks and herds which 
you have in the fields. If my prediction is falſe, 
you will be at liberty to ſacrifice us in three days; if 
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on the contrary it is true, you will remember that 1 
you ought not to take away the life of thoſe to whom 
you owe your own. | x [3 


Aceſtes was afteniſhed at theſe words, which 
Mentor pronounced with a confidence which he had 
never found in any man. I plainly perceive, Oo 
ſtranger, replied he, that the Gods, who have al- 
lotted you ſo ſmall a portion of the gifts of for- WF 
tune, have given you a wiſdom which is more va- 
tuable than the greateſt proſperity. At the ſame 
time he put off the ſacrifice,” and immediately gave 
the orders which were neceſſary to prevent the at- 
tack, with which Mentor had threatened him. No- 
thing was ſeen on every fide but trembling women, 
men bowed down with age, and 2 children with 
tears in their eyes, retiring into the City. Herds of 
lowing oxen and flocks of bleating ſheep came in 
crowds, quitting their fat paſtures, and unable to | 
find ſtabling enough to receive them. There was 
in all parts a confuſed noiſe of men, who preſſed ! 
upon and could not underſtand each other, who took 
in this confuſion a ſtranger for their friend, and who 
run without knowing whither they were going. 
But the chiefs of the city, conceiting themſelves wiſer | 
than the reſt, imagined that Mentor was an im- 
poſtor, who had made a falſe prediction to ſave 
his life. | | | 


Before the end of the third day, whilſt they were 
full of theſe thoughts, there was ſeen on the deſcent * 
of the neighbouring mountains a curling cloud of 
duſt ; then they perceived an innumerable hoſt of | 
armed barbarians. They were the Hymerians, a 
ſavage people, with the nations which inhabit the | 
Nebrodian mountains, and the top of Agragas, where 
a winter reigns which was never ſoftened by the 
Zephyrs. They who had deſpiſed Mentor's predie- 
tion, loſt their ſlaves and their flocks. - The kin 
ſaid to Mentor, I forget that you are Greeks ; our 


enemies are become our faithful friends ; the Gods 
haye 
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t have ſent you to ſave us ; I do not expect leſs from 
1 your valour than from the wiſdom of your counſels; 
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make: haſte to ſuccour us. 


Mentor diſcovers in his eyes an intrepidity which 
aſtoniſhes. the fierceſt warriors: He takes a buckler, 
+ helmet, a ſword, and a lance ; he marſhals the ſol- 
diers of Aceſtes; he marehes at their head, and 


WF advances in good order towards the enemy. Aceſtes, 


though full of courage, can, by reaſon of his age, only 
follow him at a diftance. I follow him cloſer, but 
cannot equal his valour. In the battle his cuiraſs 
reſembled the immortal Aygis: Death ran from 


3X rank to rank wherever his blows deſcended : ſo a 
Numidian lion, ſtung with. hunger, fails on a flock 
of feeble ſheep ; he rends, he lays, he ſwims in 


blood, and the ſhepherds, inſtead of ſuccouring the 
flock, fly trembling to eſcape his fury. 


The Barbarians, who hoped to ſurpriſe the city, 
were themſelves ſurpriſed and thrown into diſorder, 
The ſubjects of Aceſtes, animated by Mentor's words 
and valour, felt a vigour of which they thought 
themſelves incapable. With my lance I killed the 
ſon of the enemy's king; he was of my age, but 
he was taller than I ; for theſe people are deſcended 
from a race of yiants of the fame origin as the Cy- 
clops. He deſpiſed ſo weak an adverſary as I. 
But without being alarmed at his prodigious ſtrength 
or ſavage or brutal air, I thruſt my lance againſt 
his breaſt, and made him as he expired vomit forth 
torrents of black blood. He had like to have cruſh- 
ed me in his fall. The clattering of his arms re- 
ſounded in the mountains, I took the ſpoils, and 
returned to find Aceſtes. Mentor, having intirely 
routed the enemy, cut them in pieces, A. purſued 
the fugitives even into the woods, | 


This ſo unexpected a ſucceſs made Mentor looked 
upon as a man beloved and inſpired by the Gods. 
Aceſtes, touched with Jn told us that he 

* | _ ſhould 
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ſhould be in the greateſt fear for us, if Æneas's fleet | 


J 
« 
* 
o 
4B 


ſhould return to Sicily. He gave us a ſhip to return \ 
without delay to our own country, loaded us with 


preſents, and preſſed us to depart, in order to pre- 


vent the evils he foreſaw, But not caring to = us i 
0 


either a pilot or rowers of his own nation, 
they ſhould be too much expoſed upon the coaſt of 
Greece, he provided for us ſome Phœnician mer- 
chants, who, trading with all the nations of the 
world, had nothing to fear, and were to bring back 
the veſſel to Aceſtes, when they had left us in Ithaca : 
But the Gods, who ſport with the deſigns of men 
reſerved us for other misfortunes. = i 
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The ARGUMENT. | 
Telemachus relates how he was taken in the Tyrianweſſel 


Ey the fleet of Seſoftris, and carried captive into Egypt. © 


He deſcribes the beauty of the country, und the wiſe - 
government of its king. He adds, that Mentor wyas 
* ſent a ſlave into Aithiopia ; that he himſelf Was re- 
duced to tend a flock in the deſert of Oaſii; that Ter- 
moſiris, a prieſt of Apollo, comforted him, by teaching 
Sim ts imitate Apollo, who had formerly been a ſhep- 
herd to king Admetus ; that Seſoflris was at laſt in- 
formed of all the wonders which be did among rhe" . 


" ſhepherds ; that being convinced of his innocence; he * 


recalled him, and promiſed to ſend him batk to Ithaca ; 


24g 0 


But that the death of this king plunged bim again tr ©: 4 1 


reſh misfortunes ; that he was impriſoned in a-:9wwer 
- on the ſea-ſhore, from whence he ſaw the new king 


Bocchoris, who periſhed in a battle againſt bit cu 


ſubjets, who had rebelled, and were affifted by thi 0 


f ins . 


Drians. 


: | 151129. 3.931 
HE Tyrians, by their pride, had irritate@ 
1 againſt them king Seſoſtris, Who reigned in 
Egypt, and had conquered many kingdoms: The 
riches they had acquired by commerce, and the 
| nn ſtreugth 
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ftrength of their impregnable city of Tyre, which 
is ſituated in the ſea, having puffed up the heart of 
theſe people, they had refuſed to pay Seſoſtris the 
tribute he impoſed upon them in his return from his 
conqueſts, and had ſent ſome troops to his brother, 
-who had attempted to aſſaſſinate him at his return, 
in the midſt of the rejoicings of a grand feſtival. 


_  Seſoſtris had reſolved, in order to humble their 
-pride, ta interrupt their commerce in every ſea. His 
thips went to all parts in ſearch of the Phœnicians. 
An Egyptian fleet met us, as we began to loſe ſight 
of the mountains of Sicily. The port and the land 
ſeemed to fly from us, and to loſe themſelves in the 
clouds. At the ſame. time we ſaw the Egyptian 
ſhips, like a floating city, approaching. The Phœ- 
nicians knew, and endeavoured to get clear of them; 
but it was too late. Their fails were better than 
urs ; the wind favoured them; their rowers were 
more numerqus. They. baard, take, and carry us 


priſoners into Egypt. 


In vain did I repreſent to them that we were not 
Pheenicians ; they. hardly deigned to hear me. They 
took us for ſlaves in whom the Phœnicians traded, 
and thought only of the profit of ſuch a prize. We 
now obſerve the waves of the ſea, to whiten by their 
confluence with thoſe of the Nile, and perceive the 
coalt of Egypt almoſt as law as the ſea. We after- 
wards. arrive at the iſle of Pharos, which is near. to 
the city of No, and from thence fail up, the Nile as 
ſar.as Memphis. | 


— 


If grief for our captivity had not rendered us in- 
Jenſible.to all pleaſures, our eyes would have been 
--charmed with ſeeing this fertile country of Egypt, 

like.a delightful garden watered by an infinite num- 
ber of canals. We could not. caſt our eyes on 
either ſhore without ſeeing opulent cities, country- 


+ hanfes agrecably ſituated, lands yearly. covered with 


golden harveſt. without evet lying fallow, mcacdows 
full of flocks aud herds, huſbandmen bending under 
. | | the 
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the weight of the fruits which the earth had poured: 
out of her boſom, and fhepherds who made all the 
echoes round them repeat the ſweet founds of their: 
Artes and their pipes. | 


Happy the pedple, ſaid Mentor, who are govern- 
ed by a wiſe Ling! They abound ; they kw Hhap- 
py, and love him to whom they owe all their hap- 
pinefs. It is thus, added he, O Telemachus ! that 
you ought to reign, and to cauſe the joy of your 
people, if ever the Gods put you in poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom of your father. Love your ſubjects 
as your children, reliſh the pleaſure of being be- 
toved by them, and act ſo that they may never be 
ſenſible of peace and joy, without remembring that 
it is a king who made them thefe rich pre- 
ſents. Kings, who think only of making them- 
ſelves feared, and of humbling their people in or-- 
der to render them more fabmillive, are the ſcourges 
of human kind, They are feared as they deſire to 
be ; but then they are hated, deteſted, and have 
more to apprehend from their ſubjects than their 
fubjects have to apprehend from them. * 


TI anfwered Mentor, Alas ! it is not our bufineſs 
to think of the maxims by which we onght to 
reign. There is no Ithaca for us, we ſhall never 
ſee our country nor Penelope _ And though 
even Ulyſſes ſhould return, full of glory, to his 
kingdom, he will never have the pleafure of ſeeing 
me there: never ſhall I have that of obeying him 
m order to learn how to command. Let us die, 
my dear Mentor; other thoughts are no longer al- 
- us : let us die, fince the Gods have no pity 
of us. | 


As I ſpoke thus, profound fighs interrupted all 
my words. But Mentor, who was apprehenſive of 
evils before they happened, no longer knew what 
It Was to fear them when they were preſent. Un- 
worthy ſon of wiſe ä cried he, what !* do. 
8 <a 3 . you 
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you. ſuffer yourſelf, to be vanquiſhed by your mis for- 
tunes! Know that you will one day ſee again the 
iſle of Ithaca and Penelope: you ſhall ſee, even in 
his former glory, him — you never knew, the 
invincible Ulyſſes: whom fortune cannot ſubdue, 


and who, in his calamities yet greater than yours, 


teaches you never to deſpair. O] if he ſhould hear, 
in the remote country on which the tempeſt has 


- thrown him, that his ſon knows to imitate neither 


his patience nor his fortitude, the news would oyer- 
whelm him with ſhame, and be more grievous to 
him than all the evils he has fo long endured. 


Mentor . afterwards made me take notice of the 
Joy and plenty which overſpread the whole country 
of Egypt, in which were reckoned tvo-and-twenty 
thouſand -cities. He admired the good government 
of theſe cities ; the juſtice exerciſed in favour of the 


poor againſt the rich; the good education of chil- 


dren, who' were trained up to obedience, labour, 
ſobriety, the love of arts or letters; the exact obſer- 


vance of all religious ceremonies, the diſintereſted 


ſpirit, the thirſt of honour,, the fidelity towards men, 
and the reverence of the Gods which every father 


inſtilled into his children. He Wwas never weary of 


admiring this beautiful order. Happy the people, 


was he continually ſaying to me, who are thus go- 
verned by a wife king ! but ftill more happy the 
king who cauſes the Kück of ſuch multitudes, and 


finds his own in his virtue! He holds men by a 
car, 


chain an hundred times ſtronger. than that of fi 
namely, that of love. Men not only obey, but 


even delight to obey him. He reigns in all hearts; 
every one, inſtead of wiſhing to get rid of him, is 


afraid of loſing him, and would lay down his life for 
him. | | 


J was attentive to what Mentor ſaid, and per- 
ceived that my courage revived from the bottom of 


my heart as my wide friend was talking to me. 


at Memphis, a rich and mag- 


As, ſoon as we arriy 
nificent 
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nificent city, the governor ordered that we ſhould 
o as far as Thebes, to be preſented to king Se- 
oſtris, who was deſirous of inſpecting into things 
himſelf, and was greatly exaſperated againſt the 
Tyrians. We therefore ſtill proceeded up the Nile, 
as far as the famous Thebes, which has an hundred 
tes, and was the place of this great prince's re- 
— The city appeared to us of a prodigious 
extent, and more populous than the moſt 1 
cities of Greece. Its policy is perfect with regar 
to the neatneſs of the ſtreets, water-courſes, the 
conveniency of baths, the culture of arts, and the 
public ſafety. The ſquares. are adorned with foun- 
tains and obeliſks ;' the temples are of marble, and 
of a plain but majeſtic architecture. The prince's 
palace alone is like a great city: nothing is ſeen 
there but marble columns, pyramids and obeliſks. Co- 
loſſean ſtatutes, and furniture of ſolid gold and ſilver. 


9 
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Thoſe who had taken us told the king, that we 
were found on board a Phœnician ſhip. He gave 
audience every Gay, at certain ſtated hours, to all 
his ſubjects, who had any complaints to make, or 
informations to give him. He neither deſpiſed nor 
. repulſed any man, and thought himſelf a king only 
to do good to his ſubjects, whom he loved as his 
children. As for ſtrangers, he received them with 
indulgence, and was deſirous of ſeeing them; be- 
cauſe he thought that one always learn ſomething 
uſeful, by informing one's ſelf of the cuſtoms and 
maxims of diſtant nations. This curioſity of the 
king was the occaſion of our being brought before 
him. He was on an ivory throne, holding a gol- 
den ſceptre in his hand. He was now in years, 
but. agreeable, full of ſweetneſs and majeſty. He 
adminiſtered _ juſtice daily among his people with a 
patience and wiſdom which all admired without 
flattery. After. having toiled all the day in ſettling 
public affairs, and in rendering impartial juſtice, he 
refreſhed himſelf in the evening in hearing of the 
learned, or in converſing with the beſt of men, 


whom he well knew how to ſelect and admit into 
C 4 his 
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his familiarity, He could not be reproached in all 
his life, but with having triumphed with too much 
oftentation over the kings he conqueted, and with 

ing too much confidence in one of his ſubjects 
whoſe picture 1 ſhall preſently give you. g 


When he ſaw me, he pitied my youth; he aſked 
me my name and my country, and we were afto- 
niſhed at the wiſdom that flowed from his mouth. 
I anſwered him, O mighty prince, you are no ſtranget 
to ithe ſiege of Troy which laſted ten years, and its 
deſtruction which coft all Greece ſo much blood. 
Ulyfes my father was one of the principal kings who 
deſtroyed that city. He wanders through every 
ſea, without being able to find the iſle of Ithaca, 
his kingdom. I am in ſearch of him, and a misfor- 
tune like his was the occaſion of my being taken. 
Reſtore me to my Ather and to my country: fo 
may the Gods preſerve you to your children, and 
make them ſenſible of the happineſs of living under 
ſo good a father 


Seſoftris continued to behold me with an eye of 
compaſſion: but defirmg to know if what I ſaid 
was true, he referred us to one of his officers, who 
was commanded to inform himſelf of thoſe who 
had taken our ſhip, whether we were really Greeks 
or Phenicians. If they are Phenicians, faid the 
king, they maſt be doubly puniſhed for being our 
enemies, and ſtill more having endeayoured to 
deceive us by a baſe lye. If on the contrary they 
are Greeks, I would have them treated kindly, and 
fent back to their own country in one of my ſhips ; 
for I love Greece: ſeveral Egyptians have been le- 

iſlators there. I am no ſtranger to the virtue of 
Figrenties ; the ſame of AchilleFhas reached even to 
us, and I admire what has been told me of the wiſ- 
dom of the unhappy Viyiſez. It is a pleaſure to me 
to relieve virtue in diſtreſs. | 


The officer to whom the king committed the 
inquiry into our affair, had a ſoul az corrupted m_ 
| artful, 


Gaz * 
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artful, as iSeſoſtris was ſincere and generous. This 
officer was called Metophis. He endeavoured to 
enſnare us by his queſtions, and perceiving that Men- 
tor anſwered with more wifdom than I, he looked 
upon him with averſion and jealouſy ; 8 | 
are provoked at the good. ſeparated us, 

from that time I | rd what was become of. 
Mentor. This ſeparation was a thunder-bolt to me. 
Metophis always hoped that by examining us ſe- 
parately, he ſhould make us fay contrary things; 
he hoped eſpecially to dazzle me by flattering pro- 
miſes, and to make me confeſs what Mentor might 

have concealed from him. In ſhort, he did not really 

ſeek. for the truth, but (endeavoured to find ſome - 
pretence to tell the king that we were Phcenicians,, 
in order to make us his ſlaves. In fact, motwith-- 
ſtanding our innocence and the king's ſagacity, he 
found the means of deceiving him: Alas! to what 
are kings expoſed? Even the wiſeſt are frequently 
abuſed. Artful and ſelfiſi men ſurround them; the 
good retire, becauſe they are neither importunate 
nor flatterets: the good wait till they are ſought 
after, and princes do not often ſeek after them. 
On. the contrary, the wicked are impudent, trea- 
N inſinuating and officious, artful diſfemblers, , 
ready, to do any thing - againft honour and con- 
ſcience, to 1 the paſſions of him who reigns. 
O! how unhappy is a king in being expoſed to the 
artifices of the wicked ! He is ruined if he does not 
repulſe flattery, and if he loves not thoſe who 
boldly. tell him the truth. ITheſe were the reflec-- 
tions I made in my diftreſs ; I recollected. all that 
I had heard from Mentor. r 


Ia the mean time Metophis ſent me towards the- 
mountains of the deſatt of Oaſis with his ſlaves, 
that Imight be a ſlave with them, and look after 
his numerous flocks. Here. Calypſo interrupted 
Telemachus, ſaying, Well, what did you do then, 
you who in Sicily preferred death m ſla very? Tele- 
machus replied, My misfortunes #0ncinually: increaſ- 
ed; 1 had no longer the fad conſolation of chuſing : 

| 1 ſervitude. 


not ſpeak even one word in or 
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ſervitude: or death; I was ſorced to be a flaye, and 


to exhauſt, if I may uſe the expreſſion, all the ri- 


gors of fortune. I had no hope left, and I could 

12 to work out my 
deliverance. Mentor has ſince told me that he was 
ſold to Ethiopians, and that he went with them into 


Ethiopia. 


As for me, I arrived in horrible deſerts : here 
burning ſands are ſeen. in the midſt of the plains ; 
ſnows which never diſſolve, and make an eternal 


winter on the tops of the mountains: and paſtures 


for cattle are only found amongſt the rocks. To- 
wards the middle of theſe ſteep mountains, the val- 
lies are ſo deep that the rays of the Sun can hardly 


teach them. 


The only perſons I found in this country, were 


ſhepherds as ſavage as the country itſelf. There 1 


paſſed the nights in bewailing my misfortune, and | 
the days in tending a flock, to avoid the brutal fury 


of the chief ſlave; who, hoping to obtain his liber- | 


ty, was continually accuſing the reſt, - in order to 
make, a merit to his maſter of his zeal and attach- | 
ment to his intereſts, The name of this ſlave was 


Butis. I was ready to fink on this occaſion. Op- 
preſt with gef, I one day forgot my flock, and 


ſtretched myſelf on the graſs near a cave, where I 


expected death, unable longer to ſupport my pains. 


The ſame moment I perceived that the whole moun- 
tain trembled ; the oaks and pines ſeemed to deſcend 


from its ſummit ; the winds retained their breath, 


and a hollow voice iſſuing out of the cave, uttered 
theſe words: © Son of ſage Ulyſſes, you, like him, 
muſt become great by patience. Princes who, have 
always been happy, are ſeldom worthy of being 


Ao; luxury corrupts, and pride intoxicates them. 
Happy will you be, if you ſurmount your misfor- 


tunes, and if you never forget them. You ſhall ſee 
Ithaca again, and your glory ſhall aſcend to the ſtars. 
When you are the maſter of others, remember that 


vou yourſelf have been weak, poor, and in trouble 


Uke 


r 


holding a book in his hand. 
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like them-; take a pleaſure in relieving them ; love 
your ſubjects, deteſt flattery, and know that you will 
be great ouly in proportion to. your moderation, and 


reſolution in ſubduing your pathons.” 


Theſe divine words penetrated even to the bot- 


tom of my heart, and cauſed joy and courage to 


revive in it. I did not feel that horror which makes 
the hair riſe up right on the head, and chills the 


blood in the veins, when the Gods reveal them- 
ſelves to mortals : I roſe in tranquillity ; I fell on 
my knees, and lifting. up my hands to heaven, wor- 


ſhipped Minerva, to whom I believed myſelf in- 
debted for. this oracle. At the ſame time I found 
myſelf a new man ; wiſdom enlightened my mind. ; 
I felt a pleaſing power to moderate all my paſſions, 


and to check the impetuoſity of my youth. I made 


myſelf beloved by all the ſhepherds of the deſart. 


My meekneſs, my patience, my diligence, at laſt 


appeaſed the cruel Butis, who was in authority over 
the other ſlaves, and at firſt took a pleaſure. in tor- 


menting me. 


The better to bear the irkſomeneſs of captivity 
and ſolitude, I ſought for books; for I was over- 
whelmed with melancholy, for want of ſome in- 
ſtructions to cheriſh and ſupport my mind. Happy 
they, ſaid I, who are diſguſted with violent plea- 
fures, and know. how to be contented with the ſweets 
of an innocent life! Happy they who delight in 


being inſtructed, and who take a pleaſure in culti- 


vating their minds with knowledge ! On whatever 
part adverſe fortune may throw them, they always 
carry entertainment with them; and the diſquiet 
which preys upon others, even in the midſt of plea- 


ſures, is unknown to thoſe who can employ them- 
. telves in reading. Happy they who love to read, 

and are not like me deprived of it. As theſe thoughts 
were revolving in my mind, I went into a gloomy 


foreſt, where I immediately perccived an old man 


"The 
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The forehead of this old man was large, bald, 
and a little wrinkled : a white beard hung down to 
his girdle ; his ftature was tall and majeſtic, His 
complexion ſtill freſh and ruddy, his eyes lively 
and piercing, his voice ſweet, his words plain and 
charming. I never faw ſo venerable an old man. 
His name was Termofiris ; he was a prieft of Apollo, 
and officiated in a marble temple, which the kings 
of Egypt had dedicated to that God in this ; 
The book which he held in his hand was a col- 
lection of hymns in honour of the Gods. He ac- 
coſts me in a friendly manner, and we diſcourſe to- 

ether. He related things paſt ſo well, that th 

emed preſent ; and yet with fuch brevity, that his 
accounts never tired me. He foreſaw the future by 
his profound knowledge, which made him know 
men, and the deſigns of which they were capable. 
With all this wiſdom, he was chearful and com- 
plaiſant, and the ſprightlieſt youth has not ſo many 
graces as this man had in ſo advanced an age. He 
accordingly loved young men, when they were trac- 
table, and had a reliſh for virtue. | 


He ſoon tenderly loved me; he furniſhed me 
with books for my conſolation, and called me his: 
"fon." I often faid to him, O my father ! the Gods 
who deprived me of Mentor, Eave had pity on me x 
they have given me another ſupport in you. This 
man, like des or Linus, was, without doubt, 
inſpired by the Gods. He recited to me the verfes 
he had made, and gave me thoſe of ſeyeral excel- 
lent poets who were favourites of the Muafes. When 
he was clad in his Tong robe of a ſhming white, 
and took his ivory lyre in his hand, the tygers, the 
Deuts, the lions, came to fawn upon him and to 
lick his feet. The Satyrs came out of the woods 
ta dance around him, the trees. themſelves ſeemed 
to be moved, and one would have thought the af- 
feed rocks were going to deſcend from the tops: 
of the mountains at the charms. of his melodious 

accents. 
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accents. He but the majeſty of the Gods, the 
virtue of — and the wiſtoa, of men who pre- 
fer glory to pleaſure. 


He often told me that I ought to take courage, 
and that the Gods would not abandon either Ulyſſes 
or his fon. At laſt he affured me that I ought, af- 
ter che example of Apollo, to teach the ſhepherds 

cultivate the Muſes. Apollo, ſaid he, provoked 
I» Jupiter's diſturbing the heavens with his thunder 
in the brighteft days, determined to revenge him- 
felf on the Cyclops who forged the bolts, and flew 
them with his arrows. Mount Etna immediately 
eeaſed to diſgorge its ftorms of curling flames; no 
longer were heard the ſtrokes of the terrible ham- 
mers, which ſtriking the anvil excited the groans 
of the deep caverns of the earth and of the abyſſes 
of the ſea. Iton and brafs being no longer poliſh- 
ed by the Cyclops, began to tuft; , Vulcan quits 
his forge in a rage, mounts, though lame, with ſpeed 
towatds Olympus, arrives ſweating and covered 
with duſt in the afſembly of the Gods, and makes 
bitter complaints. Jupiter is provoked” at 'Apollo, 
drives him out of heaven, and hurls him headlong Js: 
to the earth. His empty chariot performs of ite 
its uſual courſe, to give the day and night to men 
with a regular change of the ſeaſons. Apollo, ſtript 
of his rays, was forced to turn ſhepherd, and tend 
the flocks of king Admetus. He played on the 
flute, and all the other fwains came to Thady elms or - 
the border of a limpid fountain, to hear his ſongs. "Fl 


then they had led a rage and brutal life; they "knew 
but to tend, to ſheer and milk their ſheep, and make 
cheeſes: the whole country was like a frightful deſert, 7 
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Apollo quickly taught alt the ſhepherds the arts 7 
which can render their life agreeable. He ſung the 
flowers with which the ſpring is crowned, the per- 

futnes ſhe ſheds, and the verdure which rifes under 
 kerfteps. He afterwards ſung the delightful. nights 
- of ſummer, when the Zephyrs revive mankind, and 
- the dew quenches the thirſt of the earth. He — | 
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wiſe mingled in his ſongs the golden fruits with 
which autumn rewards the huſbandman's toils, and 
the repoſe of winter, when the ſportſul youth dance 
before the fire. At laſt he repreſented the gloomy 
woods which cover the mountains, and the hollow 


vallies, where rivers with a thouſand windings ſeem 


to ſport amidſt the laughing meadows. Thus he 


taught the ſwains what are the charms of a coun- 
try life, when we know how to «taſte the bounties 


of ſimple nature. The ſhepherds with their pipes 


ſoon ſaw themſelves happier than kings, and their 


cottages attracted in crowds the uncorrupted joys 
Which fly the gilded palace: the ſports, the ſmiles, 


the graces, every where attended the innocent ſhep- 
herdeſſes. Every day was a feſtival. Nothing now 


Was heard but the warbling. of birds, or the ſoft 
breath of the Zephyrs ſporting in the branches of 
the trees, or the murmurs of a lucid rill falling from 


the rocks, or the ſongs with which the Mutes in- 


„ 


ſpired the ſwains who attended Apollo. This God 


taught them to obtain the prize in the race, and to 


pierce with arrows the hinds and the ſtags. The 


Gods themſelves grew jealous of the ſhepherds, and 


' thinking their life ſweeter than all their own glory, 
- recalled Apollo to Olympus. | 


This kiſtory, my ſon,. ſhould inſtruct on: Since 


you are in the condition, in which Apollo was, till 


this uncultivated earth; like him make the deſert 


bloom; teach all theſe ſhepherds the charms of har- 
mony; ſoften their ſavage hearts; ſhew them the 


beauty of virtue, and make them ſenſible how ſweet 


it is in ſolitude to enjoy the innocent pleaſures, 


| Which nothing can take from ſhepherds. A day, 


my fon, a day will come, when the pains and cruel 


cares which beſiege kings will make you regret on. 


| a throne the life of a ſhepherd. 


This faid, Termofiris gave me fo ſweet a flute, 
that the echoes of the mountains, which made it 


heard on every ſide, ſoon drew all the neighbouring 
_ Twains around me, My voice had a divine har- 


many ; 
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mony ; I was moved and rapt as it were out of my- 
ſelf, to ſing the charms with which nature has 
adorned the country. We paſſed whole days and a 
part of the nights in ſinging together. All the ſhep- 
— forgetting their huts and their flocks, ſtood 
motionleſs around me, whilſt I gave them their leſ- 
ſons, Theſe deſerts appeared no longer favage ; all 
was pleaſant and ſmiling ; the courteous manners of 
the inhabitants ſeemed to meliorate the ſoil. 


We often aſſembled to offer ſacrifices in the tem- 
ple of Apollo, of which Termoſiris was prieſt. The 
ſhepherds went thither, crowned with lawrels in 
honour of the God; the ſhepherdeſſes likewiſe went 
thither, dancing and bearing garlands of flowers and 
baſkets of ſacred offerings. on their heads. After 
the ſacrifice we made a rural feaſt. Our greateſt 
dainties were the milk of our goats and our ſheep, 
which we took care to milk ourſelves, with fruits 
freſh gathered with our own hands, ſuch as dates, 
figs and grapes ; our ſeats were the verdant turf, and 
the thick trees afforded us a pleaſanter ſhade than 
the gilded roofs of the palaces of kings. 


But what crowned my fame among the ſhepherds 
was, that an hungry lion one day came and fell on 
my flock. He was already beginning an horrible 
ſlaughter ; I had only my crook in my hand, but I ad- 
vanced boldly. The lion briſtles up his mane, ſhews 
me his teeth and his claws, and opens his parched 
and flaming mouth. His eyes ſeemed very red and 
fiery ; he beats his ſides with his long tail: I. fell 
him to the ground. The little coat of mail which 
I wore according to the cuſtom of the ſhepherds of 
Egypt, prevented his tearing me in pieces. Thrice I 
threw him down, and thrice he roſe again, makin 
all the foreſt ring with his roarings. At laſt ' 
ſtrangled him in my arms; and the 3 wit- 
neſſes of my victory, inſiſted on my wearing the ſkin 
of this terrible animal. | 2 
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The fame of this action, and df the happy refor-- 
mation of all our ſhepherds, ſpread throughout Egypt, 
and reached even the ears of Seſoſtris. He was in- 
formed that one of the captives, who had been 
taken for Phœnicians, had reſtored the golden age in 
theſe almoſt uninhabitable deſerts. He deſired to ſee 
me, for he loved the Mufes ; and every thing which 
ould inftrut mankind charmed his noble heart. 
He ſaw me, he heard me with pleafure, and found 
that Metophis had deceived him through avarice. 
He condemned him to perpetual impfiſotimetit, and 
ſtrip'd him of all the riches which he unjuſtly poſſeſ- 
fed. O how unhappy, ſaid he, is the man who is 
exalted above others ! He cannot often ſee the truth 
with his own eyes; he is encompaſſed by men who. 
binder # from arriving at him; every one has an in- 
tereſt to deceive him; every one, under an appear- 
ande of zeal, hides his ambition. They pretend to 
love the King, but they love only the riches he be- 
Rows ; they are fo far from loving him, that to ob- 
tuin his favouts they fatter and betray him. 


After this Sefoſtris treated me with a tender friend 
ſhip, and reſolved to ſend me back to Ithaca with; 
"ſhips and troops, to deliver Penelope from all. her 
fuitors. The fleet was now ready, and we thought 
only of embarkitg. I admire the turns. of fortune, 
who faddenly exalts whom the has the moſt depreſt. 

is experience made me hope that Ulyſſes might 
333 return àt length to his. kingdom after long 
fufferings. I thought alſo within myſelf that I might 
yet ſee Mentor again, though he had been carried 
into the moſt unknown countries of Ethiopia. Whilſt 
I delayed my departure a little, to endeavour to 
learn ſome news of him, Seſoſtris, who was very. 
old, died fuddenly, and his death plunged me again 
into new misfortunes. s 


All Egypt ſeemed inconſolable for this lofs. Bvety. 
family thought it had loſt its beſt friend, its protec- 
tor, its father. The old men, lifting up their hands 
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to heaven, Tried, Never had t ſo good a kin 
never will the have the like! OO de hould 
never have thewn him to men, or never have taken 
him from them! Why muft we ſurvive the great 
Seſoſtris? The young men ſaid, The hope of Egypt 
is loſt; our fathers have been happy in living under 
ſo good a king; as for us, we have ſeen him only 
to feel his loſs. His domeſtics wept night and 
day. When the king's funeral was performed, 
— forty _ the moſt diftant people ran in 
crowds to it. Every one defired yet once more to 
fee the body of Sefoftris z every one defired to pre- 
ſerve an idea of him, and ſeveral to be laid in the 
ſepulchre with him. | 


What ftill increaſed their ſorrow for his loſs was, 
that his ſon Bocchoris had neither humanity for 
ſtrangers, nor curioſity with regard to the ſciences, 
nor eſteem for men of virtue, nor love of glory. 
His father's greatneſs had contributed to render him 
thus . of reigning. He had been bred up 
in luxury, and a brutal pride; he looked upon men 
as nothing, believing that they were made only for 
him, and that he was of a nature different from 
theirs. He minded only to gratify bis paſſions, to 
ſquander away the immenſe treafures which his fa- 
ther had huſbanded with ſo much care, to harrafs 
the people, and to ſuck the blood of the unfortu- 
nate; in a word, to follow the flattering counſels 
of the giddy youths who farrounded- him, whilſt he 
difcarded with difdain all the wife old men who had 
thared his father's confidence : he was a monſter, 
and not a king. All Egypt aned ; and thou 
the name of $-Coftrs, © 65:00 the Egy 8. 
made them beat with the ſhameful and cruel con- 
duct of his fon, yet the ſon haſtened to his ruin: 
and indeed a prince ſo unworthy of a throne could 
not long. 


| 4x was no longer allowed to hope for my return to 
Maga; Lene in a tower on the ſea-thore near 
” <> 43th Pelufium, 
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Peluſium, where our embarkation was to have been 
made, if Seſoſtris had not died. . havin 
had art enough to get out of priſon, and to eftabliſh 
himſelf in the good graces of the new king, had cauſed 
me to be confined in this tower, to revenge himſelf 
for the diſgrace I had occaſioned him. I ſpent the 
days and the nights in a deep melancholy. All 
Termoſiris had foretold me, and all I had heard 
from the cave, appeared to me no more than a 
dream. I was overwhelmed with the bittereſt ſor- 
row: I viewed the billows, which came and beat 
againſt the foot of the tower where I was a priſoner. 
I: often employed myſelf in contemplating veſſels 
toſt by tempeſts, and in danger of ſplitting on the 
rocks on which the tower was built; but inſtead 
of bewailing men threatened with ſhipwreck, I en- 
vied their lot. Soon, ſaid I to myſelf, will they end 
the misfortunes of their life, or arrive in their own 
country: I, alas! can hope for neither. 


_ Whilſt I was thus pining away in fruitleſs grief, 
I perceived as it were a foreſt of ſhip-maits. The 
- ſea was covered with fails which were ſwelled: by 
the winds, and the waves foamed beneath innu- 
merable oars, I heard from all parts -a' confuſed 
noiſe, and perceived on the ſhore a party of affright- 
ed Egyptians running to arms, and others who ſeem- 
ed going to meet the fleet which they ſaw arriving. 
I ſoon perceived that theſe foreign ſhips were ſome 
of Phœnicia, and others of the ile of Cyprus; for 
my misfortunes began to render me ſkilful in what 
relates to. navigation. The Egyptians ſeemed to 
me to be divided among themfelyes. I had no dif- 
ficulty in believing that the thonghtiel Bocchoris 
had by his violences cauſed a revolt of: his ſubjects, 
and kindled a civil war. I was from the top of the 
tower a ſpeCtator of a bloody battle. | 


The Egyptians, who had called in foreigners to 
their aſſiſtance, having favoured their deſcent, at- 
tacked the other Egyptians who hed the king at — 

| | head. 
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head. I faw this prince animating his ſubjects by 


his example, and looking. like the God of war. 


Rivers of blood flowed around him; his chariot- 
wheels were dyed with a black, thick and ' frothy 
gore, and could hardly paſs over the heaps of man- 
gled dead. LO? 


This young king, well made, robuſt, of an high 
and haughty mien, had fury and deſpair in his eyes. 
He was like a fine headſtrong horſe; his courage 
puſhed him into dangers, but wiſdom did not tem- 

r his valour. He * neither how to retrieve 
his errors, nor to give proper orders, nor to foreſee 
the evils which threatened him, nor to fave his men 
of whom he had the. greateſt need : Not that he 
wanted a genius, for his underſtanding was equal 
to his courage; but he had never been inſtructed 
by adverſity. His governors had poiſoned his natu- 
rally good diſpoſition by flattery. He was intoxicated 
with his power and his fortune; he thought that 
every thing ought to give way to his impetuous de- 
fires ; the leaſt reſiſtance enflamed his anger; he 
then no longer reafoned-; he was as it were beſide 
himſelf ; his furious pride transformed him into a 
wild beaſt ; his narural gentleneſs and good ſenſe 
forſook him in an inſtant; his: moſt faithful ſervants 
were forced to fly from him, and he no longer liked 
any but thoſe Who ſoothed his paſſions. H 
thus, contrary to his true intereſt, always in ex- 
tremes, and forced all good: men to deteſt his extra- 
vagant conduct. His courage ſupported him a long 
while againſt a multitude of enemies, but he was at 
laſt overpowered. I faw him fall: the dart of a 
Phœnician pierced his breaſt ; the reins flipped out 
of his hands, and he fell from his chariot under his 
horſes feet. A ſoldier of the iſland of Cyprus cut 
off his head ; and, taking it by the hair, ſhowed it 
as it were in triumph to the victorious army. 


I ſhall all my life remember my having ſeen his 
head ſwimming in blood, his eyes ſhut and extin- 


guiſhed, his face pale and disfigured, his mouth 
eee half 


e was 
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half opened and feeming ill deſirous of fi 
the ſpeech it had begun, his hau 3 and threaten- 
ing air which death un elf could not efface. As 
long as I live his image will be before my eyes; 
and if ever the Gods permit me to reign, 1 ſhall 
not forget, after ſo terrible an example, that a king 
is not worthy of commanding, nor happy in his. 
power, but in proportion as he fubjeRs it to reaſon. 
Alas ! what a misfortune ]! for a man defigned to 
cauſe the public happineſs, to 'be the maſter of ſuch. 
multitudes only to render them wretched ! 


| End of the Second Book. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus relates, that the ſucceſſor of Bocchoris reſtor- 
ing all the Tyrian priſeners, be himſelf, was carried. 
- with them 40 Tyre in Narbal's ſhip, who commanded. 
the Tyrian fleet; that Narbal game bim the character 
of their king Eygmalion, whoſe cruel awarice wns to. 
be feared ; that he anas afterwards inſtructed ly Mar- 
bal in the maxim of the Tyrian commerce, and was 
going 10 embark.on board a Cyprian ſhip, in oraer 10. 
go by. the iſland of Cyprus ta Ithaca, when Eygu alian 
diſcovered that be was a ſtranger, and ordered him to 
le apprehended; that he was. thenon the brink of ruin, 
but that Aftarba, the tyrant's miſtreſs, ſaved him, in 
er der to put to death in his flead-a youth, whoſe: diſ- 
Ain had provoked ber. . 


ALYPSO heard ſuch, wiſe reflections with 
aſtoniſhment. What charmed her moſt was. 

to obſerve, that 'Telemachus: ingenuouſly related the 
errors he had committed through precipitation, and 
à Fant of docility with regard to the ſage Mentor's. 

. counſels: - She found a ſurpriſing nobleneſs and 
' * grandeur. in the youth, who accuſed himſelf, and 


who 
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who ſeemed to have made ſo good an uſe of his fail- 
ings, as to render himſelf wiſe, provident and mode- 
rate. Go on, ſaid ſhe, my dear Telemachus, I long 
to know how you got out of Egypt, and where 
you found the ſage Mentor again, of whoſe loſs you 
were. with ſo much reaſon ſenſible. | | 


Telemachus thus reſumed his hiſtory. The Egyp- 
tians the moſt virtuous and the moſt faithful ta the 
king, being the weakeſt, and ſeeing their king dead, 
were — to yield to the others. Another 
king was appointed, whoſe name was Termutis. 
The Phcenicians with the troops of the iſland of 

Cyprus departed, after they had made an alliance 
with the new prince, who reſtored. all the Phoenician 
priſoners. I was reckoned as one of the number ; 
and being releaſed from the tower and embarking 
with the reſt, hope began to dawn again in the bot- 
tom of my heart. | | 


A favourable gale already filled our fails ; the 
rowers cleft the frothy waves ; the wide ſea was co- 
vered with ſhips ; the mariners ſhouted for joy ; the 
ſhores of Egypt flew far from us; the hills and the 
mountains grew level by degrees ; we began to fee 
nothing but the heavens and the waters, while the 
rifing Ie ſeemed to dart his ſparkling fires out of 
the boſom of the deep: his rays gilt the tops of the 
mountains, which we till diſcovered a little above 
the horizon ; and the-whole heaven, painted with a 


deep azure, promiſed us an happy voyage. 


Tho' I was diſmiſſed as a Phœnician, none of 
the Phcenicians. with whom I was, knew me:“ Nar- 
bal, who. commanded the ſhip on board of which ] 

| was put, aſked me my name and my country. of 
what city of Phœnicia are you, faid he to me * 
am not a Phoenician, ſaid I, but the Exyptians took 
me at ſea in a Phoenician veſſel. I have been a 
captive in Egypt as a Phœnician; It is under this 
name that I have ſuffered a long while; it is under 
this name that I was ſet at liberty. Of what coun- 
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try are you then, replied Narbal? I am Telema- 
chus, faid I, the ſon of Ulyſſes, king of Ithaca in 
Greece; my father rendered himſelf famous among 
all the ki Anho beſieged the city of Troy; but 
the not permitted him to ſee his country 
again. Thave ſought him in various countries; for- 
tune perſecutes me as well as him. You ſee a wretch, 
who wiſhes only for the happineſs of returning to his 
own country, and of finding his father. 


Narbal looked upon me with ſurpriſe, and thought 
he obſerved in me I knew not what of fortunate, 
which is one of the pifts of heaven, and is not found 
in common men. He was naturally ſincere and ge- 
nerous; he was touched with my misfortunes, and 
talked to me with a confidence, with which the Gods 
inſpired him, for my preſervation in an imminent 
danger. ä 


Telemachus, ſaid he, I do not, I cannot doubt 
of what you tell me. The ſweetneſs and virtue, 
viſible in your countenance, do not permit me to 
miſtruſt you: nay, I feel that the Gods, whom I 
have always ſerved, love you ; and that they would 
have me love you as if you were my ſon. I will 
give you wholeſome advice, and aſk nothing of you 
In return but ſecrecy. Fear not, faid I, that it will 
be any pain to me to be filent with regard to the 
things with which you ſhall be pleaſed to entruſt me. 
Tho' I am ſo young, I am already grown old in the 
habit of never diſcloſing my ſecrets, and more eſ- 
pecially in never betraying, under any pretence 
whatever, thoſe of another. How can you, ſaid he, 
have accuſtomed yourſelf to ſeerecy in ſo tender an 
age? I ſhall be glad to hear by what means you 
have acquired this quality, which is the foundation 
of the wiſeſt conduct, and without which all talents 
are uſeleſs. 


When Uhlyffes, faid I, departed to go to the ſiege 
of Troy, he took me on his knees, and in his arms, 
THE 48 
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as I have been informed. Having kiſſed, me. with 
tenderneſs, he ſaid thaſe words to me, tho? I could 
not underſtand them: O my ſon ! may the God 
reſerve me from ever ſeeing thee again; may the 
ciſſats of the fatal Siſters, rather cut the thread of 
thy days; when it is hardly fonmed, as a reaper with 
his. ſiccle.cuts down. a; tender. flower which: is begin- 
ning to. blow ;_ may m enemies daſh. thee in pieces 
before thy mother's eyes. and mine, if thou. art one 
day to be corrupted and to abandon virtue! O m 
friends! continued, he, I leave you this ſon. who! is 
ſo dear to me, take care of. his infancy:; if yaw love 
me, remove pernicious. flattery far from him; teach 
him to vangquiſh himſelf ; let him be like a young 
tree, which is only bent in order to be made ſtraight. 
Above all, forget nothing in order to-render him juſt, 
beneficent, ſincere, and faithful in keeping a ſecret. 
'Whoever is capable of lying, is unworthy of being 
reckoned in the number of men ; and whoever knows 
not to be ſilent, is unworthy of ruling. 17 


I relate to you the very words, hecauſe care was: 
taken frequently to repeat them to me, they-penetra- 
ted even to the bottom of my heart; and I often-re- 
peat them to myſelf. My-father's friends, were care- 
ful to exerciſe me hetimes in ſecrecy. I was in the 
tendereſt ſtate of childhood, when they intruſted me 
with all their uneaſineſs, at ſeeing my mother expoſed: 
to a great number of raſn ſuitors. who. ſought. to 
marry her. Thus they treated me from that time as 
a reaſonable and truſty man; they often conferred 
with me about the moſt. important affairs, and in- 
formed me of what they had reſolved on to remove 
theſe ſuitors. I was tranſported. at their having 
ſuch a confidence in me; I thereby thought myſelf 
already a perfect man. I never abuſed it; I never 
let ſlip a ſingle word which could diſcover the leaſt 
ſecret. The ſuitors often endeavoured to make me 
talk, hoping, that a child, who had ſeen or heard 
any thing ot importance, could not contain himſelf; 


but I well knew how to anſwer them without lying, 
and 
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and without informing them of any thing which 1 
ought not to tell them. 


Hereupon Narbal ſaid to me, You fee, Telema- 
chus, the power of the Phœnicians. They are for- 
midable to all their neighbours by their innumerable 
ſhips. The trade they carry on as far as the pillars 
of Hercules, yields them riches ſurpaſling thoſe of 
the moſt flouriſhing nations. The great king Se- 
ſoſtris, who could never have conquered them by 
ſea, had great difficulty in conquering them by land, 
with his armies which had ſubdued all the Eaſt. He 
impoſed a tribute upon us which ave did not long 
pay. The Phœnicians were too rich and too power- 
ſul to bear the yoke of ſervitude with. patience : we 
recovered our liberty. Death did not allow Seſoſtris 
time to finiſh the war againſt us. It is true that we 
had every thing to fear from his wiſdom, even 
more than from his power ; but his power paſling 
into the hands of his ſon, wholly deſtitute of wit- 
dom, we concluded that we had nothing to fear, 
And indeed the Egyptians, inſtead of returning in 
arms to our country to ſubdue us once again, were 
conſtrained to invite us to their aſſiſtance, to deliver 
them from that impious and outrageous prince. We 
have been their deliverers. What glory added to 

the liberty and opulence: of the Phœnicians 


But whilſt we deliver others, we ourſelves. are 
ſlaves. O Telemachus! beware of falling into the 
hands of Pygmalion our king. He has dipt his 
hands, his cruel hands, in the blood of Sichæus, 
the huſband of Dido his ſiſter. Dido, greatly de- 
firous of revenge, fled from Tyre with many ſhips. 
Moſt of thoſe who loved virtue and liberty, accom- 
panied her: ſhe has founded on the coaſt of Africa 
a;ſtately city, which ſhe calls Carthage. Pygma- 
lion, termented by an inſatiable/ thirſt of wealth, 
renders himſelf more and more miſerable and odious 
ta his ſubjects. It is a cine at Tyre to have great 
riches. Avarice makes * miſtruſtful, ſuſpicious, 

| 1 cruel ; 
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cruel ; he perſecutes the rich, and he fears the 
poor. | 


It is a till greater crime at Tyre to be virtuous : | 
For Pygmalion ſuppoſes, that good men cannot ſuf- 
fer his unjuſt and infamous actions. Virtue con- 
demns him, and he is exaſperated and irritated | 
againſt her. Every thing moves him, difquiets | 
him, gnaws him; he is afraid of his ſhadow, and | 
ſleeps neither night nor day. The Gods, to plague | 
him, load him with treaſures which he dares not | 
enjoy. What he ſeeks in order to be happy, is the | 
very thing which hinders him from being ſo. He 
Tepines at all he gives, he is always afraid of loſing, 
and tortures himſelf for gain. He is hardly ever 
ſeen ; he. continues ſolitary, ſad, dejected, in the 
moſt ſecret: parts of his palace: even his friends 
dare not approach him for fear of being. ſuſpe&ed 
by him. A frightful guard, with naked ſwords 
and pikes erected, continually inveſt his palace. 
Thirty chambers, which have a communication one 
with another, and each of them an iron door with 
ſix huge bolts, are the places where he ſhuts him- 
ſelf up. It is never known in which of theſe cham- 
bers he lies; and it is affirmed, that he never hes 
two nights ſucceſſively in the fame, for fear of be- 
ing murdered in it. He is a ſtranger to the ſweets 
of pleaſure, and the yet greater ſweets of friend- 
ſhip. If any one talks to him of purſuing plea- 
ſure, he is ſenſible that it flies far from him, and 
that it refuſes to enter his heart. His hollow eyes 
are full of a fierce. and ſavage fire, and inceſſant- 
ly ſtraying-on all ſides. He liſtens to, and is alarm- 
ed at, the leaſt noiſe. He is pale, emaciated, and 
gloomy cares are pictured on his ever-wrinkled vi- 
ſage. He is mute; he ſighs; he groans from the 
bottom of his heart, and: cannot conceal the re- 
morſe which preys on his bowels. The moſt ex- 
quiſite diſhes diſguſt him. His children, inſtead of 
being his hope, are the objects of his fear; he has 
made them his moſt dangerous enemies. He has 
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not had all his life a ſecure moment; he preſerves 
himſelf only by ſhedding the blood of all thoſe he 
fears. A fool ! who does not ſee that the cruelty 
in which he confides, will cauſe his deftruQion. 
Some one of his domeſtics, as ſuſpicious as himſelf, 
will quickly rid the world of this monſter. | 


As for me, I fear the Gods ; whatever it may 
coſt-me, I will be faithful to the king they have given 
me. I had rather that he would take away my life 
than I his, or even than be wanting in my duty to 
defend him. As for you, Telemachus, be ſure not 
to tell him that you are the ſon of Ulyſſes : he 
would hope that Ulyſſes, returning to Ithaca, would 
pay him a large ſum for your ranſom, and he wculd 

cep you in priſon. 


When we arrived at Tyre, I followed Narbal's 
advice, and perceived the truth of every thing which 
he had told me. I was not able to conceive that a 
man could render himſelf ſo miſerable as Pygmalion 


{ ſeemed to be. Aſtoniſhed at a ſight ſo terrible and 


new to me, I ſaid to myſelf! Lo! a man who only 
ſought to make himſelf happy, and imagined that 
he Rould accompliſh it by riches and abſolute power ; 
he poſſeſſes all he can defire, and yet he is wretched 
even by his riches and his power. Were he a ſhep- 
herd, as not long fince I was, he would be as happy 
as I have been ; he would enjoy the innocent plea- 
{ures of the country, and enjoy them without remorſe. 
He would dread neither dagger; nor poiſon ; he 
would love men, and be loved by them. He would 
not have theſe immenſe riches which are as uſeleſs to 
him as ſand, ſince he dares not touch them; but he 
would freely enjoy the fruits of the earth, and ſuffer 
no real want. This man ſeems to do all he deſires, 
but he is far from doing it ; he does every thing his 
brutal paſſions command. He is continually hurried 
away by his avarice, his fears and his ſuſpicions, 
He ſeems the maſter of all other men, but is not 
maſter of himſelf; for he has as many maſters and 
tormenters, as he has violent deſires, 

. D 2 I reaſoned 
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I reaſoned thus of Pygmalion without ſeeing him; 
for he was not to be ſeen: one only beheld with 
awe. the lofty towers which were night and =7 ſur- 


rounded by guards, wherein he immured himſelf as | 
in a priſon, ſhutting himſelf up with his treaſures. I | 


compared this inviſible king with Seſoſtris, ſo gen- 
tle, ſo eaſy of acceſs, ſo affable, ſo curious to ſee 


ſtrangers, ſo attentive to hear every body, and to 


draw out of the hearts of men the truth they conceal 
from kings. Seſoſtris, ſaid I, feared nothing, and 


had nothing to fear; he ſhewed himſelf to all his | 
ſubjects as to his own children: this man fears every | 


thing, and has every thing to fear. This wicked 


king is continually expoſed to a tragical death, even | 
in his inacceſſible palace, in the midſt of his | 
guards. On the contrary, the good king Seſoftris | 


was ſafe in the midſt of a crowd of his people, like 
-an indulgent father in his own houſe, ſurrounded by 
Bis family. 


Pygmalion gave orders to ſend home the troops 
of the iſle of Cyprus, that came to aſliſt his in con- 
ſequence of an alliance which was between the two 
nations. Narbal took this opportunity to ſet me at 
liberty: he cauſed me to be muſtered among the 
Cyprian ſoldiers; for the King was ſuſpicious even 
in the minuteſt things. The failing of eaſy and in- 
dolent princes is to give themſelves up, with a blind 
confidence, to crafty and corrupt favourites ; the fail- 
ing of this man was, on the contrary, to miſtruſt 
the worthieſt men. He knew not to diſcern up- 
right and frank men who act without diſguiſe; he 
had accordingly never converſed with men of pro- 
bity ; for ſuch men never makg their court to fo 
corrupted a king. Beſides, he had ſeen, fince his 
acceſſion to the throne, in the men by whom he was 
ſerved, ſo much diſſimulation, perficy, and ſhock- 
ing vices, diſguiſed under the appearances of virtue, 
that he looked upon all men without exception as 
if they had been naked: he ſuppoſed that there 
was no real virtue on the earth, and fo regarded all 
men 
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men as being nearly alike. When he found a man 
falſe and corrupt, he did not give himſelf the trou- 
ble to ſeek for another, ſuppoſing that another would 
not be better: the good ſeemed to him worſe than the 
moſt openly wicked, becauſe he thought them as 
wicked and more deceitful. | 


To return to myſelf. I was blended with the Cy 

rians, and eſcaped the piercing jealouſy of the king. 
Narbal trembled for fear I ſhould be diſcovered, which 
would have coſt him his life, and me mine. His im- 
patience to ſee us depart was incredible, but contrary” 
winds detained us a good while at Tyre. 


F made uſe of this opportunity to inform myſelf 
of the manners of the Phanicians, ſo famous in all: 
the known nations. I admired the happy fituation: 
cf this great city, which ſands in an iſland in the 
midſt of the. ſea. The neighbouring coaſt is de- 
lightful for its fertility, for the exquiſite fruits it bears, 
for the number of cities and villages. which. almoſt 
touch each other, and laſtly for the mildneſs of its 
climate : for the mountains ſcreen this coaſt from 
the burning winds of the ſouth, and it is refreſhed 
by the north wind which blows from the ſea. This 
country lies at the foot of Libanus ; whoſe ſummit - 
cleaves the clouds, and almoſt touches the ſtars ;. 
eternal ice covers its brow, and rivers of ſnow pour 
like torrents from the tops of the rocks which envi- 
ron its head. Beneath is ſeen a vaſt foreſt of an- 
cient cedars, that ſeem as old as the earth in which 
they grow, and extend their thick branches even to 
the clouds. This foreſt has at its foot fat paſtures 
on the fide of ghe mountain. Here bellowing 
bulls are ſeen to ffray, and bleating ſheep and ten- 
der lambkins ſkipping over the grafts. There glide 
a thouſand rills of limpid water. Laſtly, beneath 
theſe paſtures appears the foot of the mountain, 
reſembling a garden. Spring and autumn here reign 
at the ſame time, in order to join fruits and flowers 
together. Neither the peſtilent breath of the ſouth 
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which blaſts and burns up all things, nor the bleak 
north wind, did ever preſume to ſully the lively colours 
which adorn this garden. 


It is near this beautiful coaſt that the iſland on 
which Tyre is built, emerges out of the ſea. This 
great city ſeems to float upon the water, and to be 
the queen of all the ſea. The merchants reſort to 
it from all parts of the world, and its inhahitants 
themſelves are the moſt famous merchants in the | 
univerſe. When one enters into this city, one una- Þ 
gines at firſt that it is not a city which belongs to 
any particular people, but that it is the common city 
of all nations, and the center of their commerce. It 
has two great moles, like arms, that ſtretch them- 
ſelves into the ſea, and embrace an immenſe har- 
bour, where the winds cannot enter. In this port 
is ſeen as it were a wood of the maſts of ſhips, 
. and theſe ſhips are ſo numerous that one can hardly 
perceive the ſea which ſupports them. All the citi- 
zens apply themſelves. to commerce, and their great 
xiches never give them a diſtaſte to the pains neceſ- 
ſary to increaſe them. Here on all fides is ſeen the 
fire linen of Egypt, and twice died Tyrian purple of 
2 marvellous luſtre. This double tincture is fo lively 
that time cannot efface it: it is uſed for fine cloths, 
enriched with embroideries of gold and ſilver. The 
Pheœnicians trade with all nations as far as the 
ſtreights of Gades, and have penetrated even into 
the vaſt ocean which ſurrounds the whole earth. 
They have alſo made long voyages on the red ſea ; 
it is this way they go to unknown iflands in queſt of 
gold, perfumes, and divers animals which are not 
found elſewhere. | 

# 

I could not fatisfy my eyes with the magnificent 
ſight of this great city, where every thing was in 
motion. I did not ſee here, as in the cities of Greece, 
idle and inquiſitive perſons, who go to hear news 1n 
ublic places, or to ſtare at foreigners who arrive 


in the port. The men are employed of fer 


their 


r 
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their ſhips, in ſending away or ſelling their merchan- 
dizes, in putting their warehouſes in order, and in 
keeping an exact account of what is owing to them 
by foreign merchants. The women never ceaſe 


either to ſpin wool, or to draw patterns of embroidery, 


or to fold up rich ſtuffs. 


Whence comes it, ſaid I to Narbal, that the 
Phenicians have rendered themſelves maſters of the 


commerce of the whole earth, and thus enrich them- 


ſelves at the expence of all other nations? You ſee 
the cauſe, ſaid he: the fituation of Tyre is happy 
for trade: it is our country which has the honour of 
having. invented navigation. For the Tyrians were 
the firſt (if we may credit what is related of the dark- 
eſt antiquity) who tamed the waves, long before the 
time of Typhis and the Argonauts, ſo much vaunt- 
ed of in Greece: They, I ſay, were the firſt who 
ventured to commit themſelves in a feeble bark to 
the mercy of waves and tempeſts, who ſounded the 


0 of the ſea, who obſerved the ſtars at a great 


diſtance from the land, according to the ſcience of 
the Egyptians and Babylonians, and joined together 
ſo many nations whom-the ſea had ſeparated, _ The 
Tyrians are induſtrious, patient, laborious, (neat, 
ſober and frugal ; they have a regular form of go- 
vernment, they are perfectly united among them- 
ſelves, and- never was a nation more conſtant, more 
ſincere, more faithful, more truſty, more courtegus 
to all ſtrangers. 


This, without ſeeking for any other cauſe, is what 
gives them the dominion of the ſea, and makes fo 
profitable a trade flouriſh in their port. If diviſions 
and jealouſies ſhould creep in among them; if the 
thould begin to ſoften in pleaſures and idleneſs ; if 
the chiefs of the nation ſhould deſpiſe labour and 
frugality ; if arts ſhould ceaſe to be honourable in 


their city; if they would be wanting in honeſty to 


ſtrangers ; if they ſhould alter ever ſo little their 


| +» ;maxims of free trade; if they ſhould neglect their 
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manufaQures, and ceaſe to advance the large fums 
which are neceſſary to render all their commodities 
perfect each in its kind, you would ſoon ſee the fall 
of the power you admire. By 22 


But explain to me, ſaid I, the true means of eſta- 
bliſhing hereafter a like trade in Ithaca. Do, replied 
he, as is done here : treat all ſtrangers in a kind 
and condeſcending manner; let them find, in your 
ports, ſafety, conveniency, and an intire freedom; 
never ſuffer yourſelf to be drawn away either by 
avarice or by pride. The true way to gain a great 
deal is never to aim at gaining too much, and to 
know the proper times of loſing. Make yourſelf 
beloved by all · ſtrangers, and even fuffer in ſome 
things by them : beware of exciting their jealouſy 
by your haughtineſs ; be ſteady in the rules of com- 
merce, and let them be plain and eaſy ; accuſtom 
your ſubjects to obſerve them inviolably; puniſh 
with ſeverity the frauds and even the negligence or 
extravagance of merchants, which ruin trade in ruin- 
ing ole who carry it on. Above all, never attempt 
to cramp commerce, in order to turn it according to 
| your own views. It is moſt proper for the prince 

not to be concerned in it, but to leave the whole 
profit to his ſubjects who have all the trouble of it; 
otherwiſe he will diſcourage them. He will draw 
ſuthcient ' advantages from it by the great riches 
which will enter into his dominions. Commerce 
is like certain ſprings; if you endeavour to divert 
their courſe, you dry them up. It is only profit and 
conveniency which attract ſtrangers to you. If you 
render trade leſs eaſy and leſs beneficial to them, 
they inſenſibly retire, and never return; becauſe other 
nations, making their advantage of your imprudence, 
- allure them to their country, and accuſtom them to 
live without you. I muſt even on to you, that for 
ſome time the glory of Tyre has been greatly ob- 
ſcured. O!] had you ſeen it, my Tr Tlemackus, 


before Pygmalion's reign, you would have been much 4 
more aſtoniſhed. You now find here only the fad 
| ; — remains 
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remains of a grandeur which haſtens to its ruin. O 
wretched Tyre ! into what hands art thou fallen ! 
The ſea formerly brought thee the tribute of all the 


nations of the earth. 


Pygmalion fears every thing both from foreigners; 
and his own ſubjects. Inſtead of opening his ports, 
according to our antient cuſtom, to al the moſt. 
diſtant nations with an intire freedom, he: infifts on 
knowing the number of the ſhips which arrive, their < 
country, the names of perſons on board them, their 
kind of trade, the nature and price of their merchan-- 
diſes, and the time they are to ſtay here: He does 
till worſe, for he: uſes artifice to enfnare: the mer- 
chants, and confiſcate their effects. He haraſſes the 
merchants whom he thinks the richeſt ; he eſtabliſhes : 
under various pretences new. impoſts: he will enter 
into trade himfelf, and every one is afraid of having 
to do with him. Trade: therefore languiſnes; fo- 
reigners- by * * forget the way to Tyte, Which 
was formerly ſo well known to them; and if Pyg- 
malion does not ehange his conduct, our glory and 
power will ſoon be tranſported to ſome other people 
better governed than we. . 


I then aſked Narbal how the Tyrians had rendered 2 
themſelves ſo powerful by ſea; for I Was unwüllng _ 
to be ignorant of any thing which conduces to the 
good government of a kingdom. We have, anſwer- 

ed he, the foreſts of Libanus, u hich furniſh us with 
timber for our ſhipping, and we carefully referve them [ 
for this ufe;; we. never fell any of them but for =- 
the ſervice of the public. As for the building of 
ſhips, we. have the. advantage of having ſkilful 
workmen: How, faid Ito him, were you able to find | 
theſe workmen ? He replied, they were trained up by 4 
degrees in our own country. When we well reward 4 
#hoſe who excel in arts, we are ſure of ſoon having | 
men who. carry them to their higheſt. per ſection ; 
dor men who have the moſt knowledge and genius, 
uo not fail to apply themſelves to thoſe arts to which 
the” greateſt rewards are annexed, Here we treat 
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with honour all thoſe who ſucceed in the arts and 
ſciences uſeful in navigation. We reſpect a 
geometrican: we highly eſteem a ſkilful aſtronomer ; 
we load with riches a pilot who excels others in his 
function; we do not deſpiſe a good carpenter ; on the 
contrary, he is well paid and well treated: even good 
rowers haverewards ſure and proportioned to their ſer- 
vice: we feed them well; we take care of them when 
they are ſick ; in their abſence we take care of their 
wives and their children. If they periſh in a ſhip- 
wreck, we indemnify their family, and we diſmiſs 
thoſe who have ſerved a certain time. By theſe 
means we have as many of them as we pleaſe. The 
father is glad to bring up his ſon in ſo good a trade, 
and from his earlieſt youth is diligent to teach him 
to handle an oar, to manage the cordage and to de- 
ſpiſe ſtorms. It is thus that we lead men, without 
compulſion, by rewards, and good regulations, 
Power alone never does well; the ſubmiſſion of in- 
feriors is not fufficient ; we muſt win their hearts, 
and make men find their account in the things 
wherein we defign to make uſe of their Induſtry. 


After this diſcourſe, Narbal conducted me to viſit 
all the magazines, the arſenals, and all the trades 
which are ſubſervient to the building of ſhips. I 
aſked a detail of the minuteſt things, and wrote 
down all I heard, for fear of forgetting ſome uſeful 
circumſtance. | | 


Mean while Narbal, who knew Pygmalion, and 
loved me, waited with impatience for my departure, 
' fearing I ſhould be diſcovered by the king's ſpies, 
who paſſed night and day thro' all parts of the city; but 
the winds did not yet permit us to embark. Whilſt 
we were employed in curiouſly viewing the port, 
and in aſking queſtions of ſeveral merchants, we 
ſaw coming towards us one. of Pygmalion's officers 
who ſaid to Narbal, the king has juſt heard from 
one of the captains of the ſhips which returned with 
you from Egypt, that you have brought a roger 
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who paſſes for a Cyprian : it is his majeſty's pleaſure 
that he be apprehended, and that he may know for 
certain of what country he is ; you are to anſwer for 
him on peril of your head. At this inſtant I was 
gone to a ſmall diſtance to take a nearer view of the 
proportions which the Tyrians had obſerved in 
building an almoſt new ſhip, (which was, they ſaid, 
by this exact proportion of all its parts, the beſt ſailor 
which had ever been ſeen in the port) and I was 
aſking ſome queſtions of the builder who had adjuſt 
thoſe proportions. jv 


Narbal, ſurpriſed and terrified, anſwered, I will 
go and ſeek this ſtranger who is of the iſle of Cy- 
prus. But when he had loſt fight of the officer, he 
ran to me to inform me of the danger I was in. I 
but too well foreſaw it, my dear Lelemachus, faid 
he; we are Joſt. The king, whom his jealouſy 
tortures day and night, ſuſpects that you are not of 
the iſle of Cyprus; he orders me to apprehend; you, 
and will put me to death if I do not deliver you into 
his hands. What ſhall we do? O God! give us 
wiſdom, to extricate ourſelves. out of this danger. 
{ muſt lead you, Telemachus, te the king's palace. 
You ſhall maintain that you are a Cyprian of the 
city of Amathus, and the fon of a ſtatuary of Venus: 
I will aver, that I formerly knew your father, and. 
perhaps the king, without further inquiry, will ſuf- 
fer you to depart. I ſee no other way to. ſave your 
life and mine. | 


F replied to Natbal : Let a wretch periſti whom 
his deſtiny deſires to deſtroy ; I can die, Narbal, and 
I owe. you too much to draw you into my ruin. I. 
cannot reſolve to tell a lye; 1 am not a Cyprian, 
and cannot ſay that I am. The Gods fee my ſince- 
rity, it is theirs to fave my life by their power: if 
they pleaſe ; but I will not fave it by an untruth, 


Narbal anſwered, This untruth, Telemachus, has: 
nothing which is not innocent; the Gods them 
7 lelvcs 
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ſelves cannot condemn it ; it does no injury to any 

one; it faves the lives of two innocent perſons; it de- 

ceives the king only to hinder him from committing a 

great crime. 'You carry too far the love of virtue, 
and the fear of wounding religion. 


It is enough, faid I, that a lye is a lye, to be un- 
worthy of a man who fpeaks in the preſence of the 
God?, and owes every thing to truth. He who vio- 
lates the truth offends the Gods, and commits a 
violence on himſelf ; for he ſpeaks againſt his con- 
ſcience, Ceaſe, Narbal, to propoſe what is unwor- 
thy of you and of me. If the Gods have. pity of 
us, they well know how to deliver us ; if they are 
pleaſed to leave us to periſh, we ſhall die the victims 
of truth, and leave men an example to prefer unſpot- 
ted virtue to length of life: mine is already but too 
long, being ſo miſerable. It is you alone, O my 
dear Narbal ! for whom my heart is melted. Mu 
your friendſhip for a wretched ſtranger be thus fatal 
to you |! | | 


We continued a good while in this kind of combat; 
but at length perceived a man, quite out of breath 
running towards us. He was another of the king's 
ofhicers, and came from Aﬀarba. This woman was 
beautiſul as a Goddeſs ; ſhe joined to the charms of 
the body all thoſe of diſpoſition and genius; ſhe was 
gay, flattering, infinuating. With ſo many delufive 
charms, ſhe had, like the Sirens, a heart full of cru- 
elty and malice ; but ſhe knew how to hide her cor- 
rupt affections by deep artifice. She had won Pyg- 
malion's heart by her beauty, her wit, her ſweet 
voice, and the harmony of her lyre. Pygmalion, 
_ - blinded by his violent love for her, had abandoned 
queen Topha his conſort, and only ſtudied how to 
gratify the paſſions of the ambitious Aſtarba. His 
ve of this woman was little "leſs fatal to him than 
his infamous avarice. But tho' he had ſo great 4 
hon for her, ſhe only deſpiſed and loathed him. 
wever ſhe concealed her real ſentiments, and 
| | ſeemed 
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ſeemed to deſire to live only for him, at” the fame 
time that ſhe could not endure him. 


There was at bh a young Cretan, whoſe name 
was Malachon, of a marvellous beauty, but yolu 
tuous, effeminate, and immerſed in pleaſures. He 
minded but to preſerve the delicacy of his complex- 
tion, to comb his flaxen locks which flowed over 
his ſhoulders, to perfume” himſelf, to give a+ grace- 
ful turn to the folds of his gown, and to ſing his 
amours to his lyre. Aſtarba ſaw him, loved him, 
and grows diſtracted for him. He lighted her 
becauſe he had a paſſion for another woman. 
Beſides, he was afraid to expoſe himſelf to the cruel 
jealouty of the king. Aſtarba, finding herſelf diſdain- 
ed, gave way to her reſentment. In her deſpair ſhe 
fancied that ſhe could make Malachen paſs for the 
ſtranger whom the king was enquiring after, and 
who was ſaid to have come with Narbal. And in- 
deed ſhe made Pygmalion believe it, and bribed all 
thoſe who could undeceive him. As he loved not 
virtuous men, and could not diſcern them, be Was 
ſurrounded by ſuch only as were ſelfiſh, artful; and 
ready to execute his unjuſt and bloody commands. 
| Theſe people were afraid of Aſtarba's power, and 
aſſiſted her to deceive the king, for fear of dif- 
pleaſing this haughty woman, who had his whole 
confidence. Thus Malzchon, tho* known for a 
Cretan thro” all the city, paſſed for a young ſtranger 
whom Narbal had brought from Egypt, and was 
thrown into priſon. | | 


Aſtarba, who was afraid left Narbal ſhould go and 
fpeak to the king, and diſcover the impoſture, ſent 
in haſte to Narbal this officer, who ſpoke theſe words 
to him: Aftarba forbids you to diſcover to the king 
who your ſtranger is; ſhe aſks nothing of you but 
 filence, and will ſo order matters that the king ſhall 
be fatisfied with you. In the mean time, be expediti- 
ous in cauſing to embark with the Cyprians the young 
ranger whom you brought with you from Egypt, 
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that he may be no more ſeen in the city. Narbal, 
overjoyed at being able thus to ſave his own life and 
mine, promiſed to be ſilent; and the officer, ſatisfied 
with having obtained what he aſked, returned to give 
Aſtarba an account of his commiſſion. 


Narbal and I admired the goodneſs of the Gods, 
who rewarded our fincerity, and have ſo tender a 
care of thoſe who hazard all for virtue. We looked 
with horror upon a king given up to avarice and vo- 
luptuouſneſs. He who is 10 — et afraid of being 
deceived, ſaid we, deſerves to be, and is almoſt al- 
ways groſsly, deceived. He miſtruſts men of pro- 
bity, and abandons himſelf to villains : he is the 
only one who is ignorant of what is tranſacting. 
Lo, Pygmalion ! he is the ſport of a ſhameleſs woman. 
Mean time the Gods make uſe of the falſehood of 
the wicked to fave the good, who had rather loſe 
their life than tell an untruth. 


We now perceived the winds change, and become 
favourable to the Cyprian fleet. 'The Gods declare 
themſelves, cried Narbal, they, my dear Telema- 
chus, will provide for your ſafety ; fly this gruel and 
accurſed land. Happy he who might follow you to 
the moſt unknown ſhores ! Happy he.,who might 
live and die with you]! But cruel fate ties me down 
to this my unhappy country; I muſt ſuffer with 
her; perhaps muſt be buried in her ruins : no mat- 
ter, provided I always ſpeak the truth, and my heart 
love nothing but juſtice. As for you, my dear Te- 
lemachus, pray the Gods, who lead you as it were by 
the hand, to grant you the moſt precious of all gifts, 
which is a pure and ſpotleſs, virtue until death. 
Long may you live ! may you teturn to Ithaca, 
comfort Penelope, and deliver her from her raſh 
ſuitors ! may your eyes ſee, may your hands em- 
brace, the ſage Ulyſſes, and may he find in you a ſon 
equal to his wiſdom ! But in your good fortune re- 
member the ' unhappy Narbal, and never ceaſe to 


love me. We 
When 
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When he had ended thefe words, I bedewed him 


with my tears without replying : Profound fighs 
revented my ſpeaking : we embraced in filence. 
He conducted me to the ſhip; he remained on the 
ſhore, and when the bark failed, we did not, as long 
23 we could ſee, ceaſe to look at each other. 


End of the Third Rook. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


. Calypſo interrupts Telemachus that he may repoſe bim- 
ſelf. Mentor blames him in private for having under- 


taken the relation of his adventures, but adviſes him 
to conclude ſince he has begun it. Telemachus relates 
that in his voyage from yre le the iſle of Cyprus, he 
had a dream wherein be ſaw Venus and Cupid, 
againſ! whom Minerwa protefted bim ; that be after- 
wards fancied he ſaw Mentor likewiſe, exhor ting him. 
to fly from the iſle.of Cyprus ; that when he awaked, 
the ſbip would bade been laſt in a florm, if he had. 
not himſelf taken the heli; becauſe the Cyprians, be- 
ing drowned in wine, were not in a condition to ſave 
it ; that at his arrival in the iſland he beheld with 
borror the moſt contagious examples of vice; that 
Haza the Syrian, whoſe fiave Mentor was now. 
become, happening to be at Cyprus at the ſame time, 
reflored him his Twiſe guide, and took them foil on 
Board his ſhip to carry them to Crete, and that in this. 
paſſage they ſaw the glorious fight of Ampbitrite. 
drawn in her chariot by ſea-bor ſes. 


ND now Calypſo, who had hitherto continued 
motion!eſs and tranſported with pleaſure in 


hearing Telemachus's adventures, interrupted him, 
that he might take ſome repoſe. ' It is time for you, 
ſaid ſhe, to go and enjoy the ſweets of ſleep after ſo. 
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many toils. You have nothing to apprehend here; 


every thing is favourable to you 5 give a looſe there- 
fore to joy, and taſte of peace, and of all the other 
bleſſings which the Gods are ready to heap upon you. 
To-morrow when” Aurora with her roſy fingers opens 
the golden gates of the eaſt, and the ſteeds of the 
ſun, ſpringing fromthe briny waves, ſpread the flames 
of day, and chace before them all the ſtars of heaven, 
we will reſume, my dear Telemachus, the ftory of 
your misfortunes. Never did your father equal you 
in wifdom and courage. Neither Achilles who con- 
quered Hector, nor Theſeus who returned from hell, 
nor even the great Alcides who purged the earth of 
ſo many monſters, ever diſcovered ſuch fortitude and 
virtue. May a ſound ſleep make the night ſeem ſhort 
*o you ; but alas ! how tedious will it be to me! How 
Thall I long to ſee you, to hear you again, to make 
you repeat what I know already, and to aſk you what 
I know not yet ! Go, my dear Telemachus, with the 
wiſe Mentor whom the Gods have reſtored to you, 
go into this retired grotto, where every thing is pre- 
ares for your repoſe. May Morpheus ſhade his 
weeteſt charms” on your heavy eye-lids ; may he 
cauſe a heavenly vapour to glide thro” all your weary 
limbs, and ſend you pleaſant dreams, which, hover- 
ing around you, may ſooth your ſenſes by the moſt 
ſmiling images, and chace far from you whatever 
might awake you too early. 


The Goddeſs herſelf conducted Telemachus to 
this grotto, which was ſeparated from her own, but 
altogether as rural and pleaſant. A fountain, glid- 
ing in a corner, gently murmured, and invited ſleep. 
The nymphs had here prepared two ſoft and verdant 
beds, and covered them with too large ſkins ; one 
with a lion's for Telemachus, the other with a bear's 
for Mentor. 


Mentor, before he ſuffered ſleep to. cloſe his eyes, 
thus addreſs'd Telemachus. The. pleafure of relatin 
your ſtory has carried you too far ; you have charm 
the Goddeſs by diſplaying the dangers from which 
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Ex: courage and dexterity have delivered you ; you 
ve thereby only the more enflamed her heart, and 
repared a more dangerous captivity for yourſelf 
How can you expect that ſhe will let you depart 
Pm her iſland now you have enchanted her by the 
.recital of your adventures? Vanity bas made you 
ſpeak imprudently. She promifed to relate ſome 
adyentures to you, and to inform you of the fortunes 
of Ulyſſes; but ſhe found the means of talking a 
great while without ſaying. any thing, and enga- 
ged you to tell her all ſhedefires to know): Such is the 
art of flattering and enamoured women. When, 


Telemachus, will you be ſo wiſe as never to talk 


out of vanity, and to conceal the ſhining parts of 
your ſtory, when it is of no ſervice to reveal. them? 
Others admire your wiſdom at an age when it is 
excuſable to want it, but, as for me, I can pardon 
you nothing; I am the only one who knows 
and loves you enough to tell you of all your. faults, 
How far are you ſtill from being as wiſe as your 
father ? | 


How, replied Telemachus, could I refuſe to re- 
late my misfortunes to Calypſo ? No, anſwered 
Mentor, it was neceſſary to relate them; but you 
ſhould have mentioned ſuch things only as might have 
inſpired her with pity. You might have told her 
that you were one while a*wanderer, then a captive 
in Sicily, and afterwards in Egypt. This would 
have been ſufficient, and all the reſt ſerved but to 
enflame the poiſon which already rages in her heart. 


The Gods grant that yours may be preſerved from it ! 


But what ſhall I do now? continued Telemachus, 
in a modeſt and ſubmiſſive manner. It is now too 
late, replied Mentor, to conceal the ſequel of your 
adventures; ſhe knows too much of them already 
to be — 4 of being deceiyed in what is to come; 
your reſerve would only provoke her. To-morrow 
therefore conclude your narrative of all that the Goda 
have done in your fayour, and learn another time to 
{peak with more reſerve of things which may tend to 
| your 
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your own praiſe. Telemachus received this good 1 
advice kindly, and they both betook themſelves to 
reſt. 


As ſoon as Phœbus had ſhed his earlieſt rays on the 
earth, Mentor, hearing the voice of the Goddeſs 
calling her nymphs in-the grove, awakened Telema- 
chus. It is time, ſaid he, to ſhake off ſleep. Come, 
let us return to Calypſo, but be upon your guard 
againſt the honey of her words ; let the door of your 
heart be continually ſhut againſt her, and dread the . 
inſinuating poiſon of her praiſes. She yeſterday ex- 
tolled you above your wiſe father, the invincible 
Achilles, the famous Theſeus, and Hercules who 
is become immortal. Did you not perceive how 
exceſſive ſuch commendations are ? Or did you be- 
lieve what ſhe ſaid ? Know that ſhe does not believe 
it herſelf. She praiſes you only becauſe ſhe thinks 
you weak and vain enough, to be impoſed upon by 
praiſes which bear no proportion to your actions. 


This faid, they went where the Goddeſs was 
waiting for them. She ſmiled when ſhe ſaw them, 
concealing under an appearance of joy the fear and 
inquietude of her heart ; for ſhe foreſaw that Tele- 
machus, conducted by Mentor, would eſcape from 1 
her as Ulyſſes had done. Make haſte, ſaid ſhe, my ; uf 

| 


dear 'Telemachus, to fatisfy my curiofity ; I ſaw you, \ 
methought, all the night departing from Phenicia, *" 
and going to try your 107 tune in the iſland of Cyprus. : 

ive me an account therefore of your voyage, and 1 
let us not loſe a moment. They then ſat down, in ” 
a ſhady grove, on the graſs enamelled with violets, }1 


Calypſo could not ſorbear continually caſting ten- 
der and paſſionate looks on Telemachus, nor fee B 
without indignation that Mentor watched even the. 

leaſt motion of her». eyes. Mean while all the 

nymphs were ſilent, and leaning forwards to liſten, 

formed a kind of femi-circle in order to heat and ſee 

the better. The eyes of the aſſembly were immove- _ 
able, and fixed on Telemachus, wha, with 2 [7 
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caſt eyes and graceful bluſhes, thus reſumed the 
thread of his ſtory. 


The gentle breath of a favourable wind had hardly 
filled our ſails, when the coaſt of Phœnicia diſap- 
peared. As I was with Cyprians, whoſe manners: [ 
was a ſtranger to, I reſolved to ſay nothing, to make 
my remarks on every thing, and obſerve all the rules 
of diſcretion to gain their eſteem. But, during my 
ſttence, I was Gized with a ſweet and powerful 
fleep ; my ſenſes were bound up and ſuſpended, my 
ſoul was ſerene, and my heart overflowed with joy. 
All of a ſudden methought I faw Venus cleave the 
clouds in her flying chariot drawn by a pair of doves. 
She had all that radiant beauty, that lively youth, 
thoſe tender graces: which were ſeen in her when ſhe 
ſprung from the froth of the ocean, and dazzled the 
eyes of Jupiter himſelf. She deſcended all at once 
with the utmoſt rapidity, laid her hand upon my 
ſhoulder with a ſmile, and, calling me by my name, 
uttered theſe words : Young Greek, you are going to 
enter my empire, you will ſoon arrive at the happy 

Mand, where pleaſures, ſmiles, and wanton ſports 
ſpring up under my footſteps. There ſhall you 
burn perfumes. on my altars, there ſhall you plunge 
into rivers of delight. Let the ſweeteſt hopes di- 
late your heart, and beware of reſiſting the moſt 
potent of all the Goddeſſes, who deſigns. to make 


you happy. 


At the ſame time I perceived her ſon Cupid flut- 
ter ing his little wings, and hovering round his mo- 
ther. Though he had the fondneſs, the graces, and the 
ſprightlineſs of a child in his face, yet had he I know 
not what in his piercing eyes which made me trem- 
ble. He ſmiled when he looked upon me, but his. 
miles were malicious, ſeornful and-cruel. He drew 
out of his golden quiver the ſharpeſt of his arrows, 
he bent his bow, and was aiming-at my heart, when 
Minerva ſuddenly appeared and covered me with her 
Egis. The countenance of this Goddeſs has not 
thoſe effeminate charms, and that amorous * 

| ; which 
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which I obſerved in Venus's face and air. On the 
contrary, Minerva was a plain, careleſs, modeſt 
beauty ; all was grave, manly, noble, full of ſtrength 
and majeſty. Cupid's arrow not being able to pierce 
the /Egis, and falling on the ground, he ſighed bit- 
terly. through indignation, and was aſhamed to ſee 
himſelf vanquiſhed. Begone, Minerva cried, be- 
gone, raſh boy's thou never wilt conquer but igno- 
ble ſouls, who prize thy ſhameful pleaſures more 
than wiſdom, virtue and glory. The God of love, 
provoked at theſe words, betook himſelf to flight ; 
and, Venus re-aſcending to Olympus, I ſaw her 
chariot and doves a long while in a gold and azure 
cloud: at length ſhe diſappeared, and then turning 
my eyes to the earth, I beheld Minerva no more. 


I was, methought, afterwards tranſported into 
ſuch a delightful garden as men deſcribe the Elyſian 
fields to be. There I found Mentor, who ſaid, Fly ® 
this cruel country, this infectious iſland, where all 
breathe nothing but voluptuouſneſs; where the moſt 
heroic virtue | Th reaſon to tremble, and can ſave 
itſelf only by flight. As ſoon as I ſaw him, I at- 
tempted to throw myſelf on his neck and embrace : 
him ; but I perceived that my feet were not able to 1 
move, that my knees failed under me, and that my 
hands, endeavouring to lay hold of Mentor, purſued 
an empty ſhadow, which continually eluded my 
graſp. As I was making this effort, I awaked, and 
perceived that this myſterious dream was a divine 
admonition. I felt myſelf inſpired with a firm reſo- 
lution againſt pleaſure, with a diffidence of myſelf, 

and a deteſtation of the effeminate life of the Cy- 
prians. But what pierced me to the heart, was my 
thinking that Mentor was dead, that he had paſſed 
the Stygian lake, and was become an inhabitant of 
the happy manſions of the juſt, 


This thought made me ſhed a torrent of tears. I 
was alked why I wept. Tears, ſaid I, but too well 
become a wretched ſtranger, who wanders without 
Hopes of ever ſeeing his country again. In the mean 
* | time 
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time all the Cyprians who were in the ſhip, aban- 
doned themſelves to the moſt extravagant mirth. 
The rowers, averſe to labour, ſlept on their oars ; 
the pilot, crowned with flowers, left the helm ; and, 
holding in his hand an enormous bowl of wine which 
he had almoſt emptied, he and all the reſt of the 
crew, tranſported with the fury of Bacchus, ſun 
ſuch ſongs in honour of Venus and Cupid as would 
excite horror in all lovers of virtue. 


While they were thus forgetful of the dangers of 
the ſea, a ſudden ſtorm troubled the heavens and the 
waters. The looſened winds furiouſly bellowed in 
the fails, and the black billows beat againſt the ſides 
of the bark, which groaned beneath their ſtrokes. 
Sometimes we rode on the backs of the ſwelling 
waves ; ſometimes the ſea, ſeeming to ſlip from under 

the veſſel, plunged us down a bottomleſs gulph, 
and cloſe by us we behkld ſeveral rocks, on which 
the angry ſurge broke with an horrible roar. Then 
I learnt by experience what Mentor had often told 
me, that men of diſſolute and pleaſurable lives are 
cowards in times of danger. All our dejected Cy- 
prians wept like women ; I heard but woful cries, 
but fad laments for the loſt ſweets of life, and vain 
vows of fatrifices to the Gods, if they arrived at 
their port. No one had preſence of mind enough 
either to work the ſhip himſelf, or to command 
others to do it. Thinking it my duty to ſave the 
lives of all the reſt as well as my own, I took the helm 
in my hand, becauſe the pilot, . diſordered with wine, 
like a Bacchanal, was not in a condition to be ſenſi- 
ble of the danger the veſſel was in ; I encouraged the 

affrighted ſea-men, and ordered them to take down 

the fals They plyed their oars with great vigour ; 

we ſteered between the rocks, and had a near pro- 
ſpect of all the horrors of death. 


This adventure ſeeming like a dream to all thoſe who 
owed the preſervation of their lives to me, they looked 
upon me with aſtoniſhment. We arrived at the iſle of 


Cyprus in the vernal month which is ſacred to Youu 
| 10 
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This ſeaſon, ſay the Cyprians, properly belongs to 
this Goddeſs ; for it ſeems to animate all nature, and 
to give birth to pleaſures and flowers together. 


On my arrival at this Iſland, I perceived a mildneſe 
in the air, which rendered the body ſlothful and in- 
active, but inſpired gaiety and wantonneſs. The 
country tho' naturally fruitful and pleaſant, was, I 
obſerved, almoſt wholly uncultivated, ſo greatly were 
the inhabitants averſe from labour. I ſaw on all fides 
women and mins Per pepe attired, ſinging the 
praiſes of Venus, and going to devote themſelves to 
the ſervice of her temple. Beauty, the graces, joy, 
pleaſure ſhone equally in their faces ; but their charms 
were too affected, and there was none of that noble 
ſimplicity, that amiable modeſty, which is the greateſt 
alturement of beauty, Their ſoft air, the ſtudied ad- 
juſtment of their looks, their vain attire, their lan- 


guiſhing gait, their eyes which ſeemed to purſue thoſe - 
of the men, the jealouſies among themſelves about 


kindling the greateſt paſſions ; in a word, all that I 
ſaw in theſe women, appeared to me vile and con- 
temptible : — deſires to pleaſe excited 
my averſion. 


was conducted to the Goddeſs's temple : ſhe 
has ſeveral in that ifland: for ſhe is particularly 
worſhipped at Cythera, Idalia, and Paphos: it was 
to Cythera that I was conducted. The temple is all 
marble, and a perfect periſtyle. Its large and lofty 
pillars render the- fabric exceedingly majeſtic. On 
each front, above the architrave and freeze, are large 
pediments, on which are repreſented in bas-relief all 
the moſt agreeable' adventures of the Goddeſs. At the 
gate there is continually a croud of people who come 
to make their offerings. Within the encloſure of this 
ſacred place no victim is ever ſlain, no fat of bulls and 


heifers is burnt as elſewhere, not js there blood ever 


ſpilt there: the beafts Which are offered, are only 
preſented before the altar, and none can be offered 
which are not young, white, and without blemiſh or 


imperfeRion ;- 
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imperfection: they are crowned with purple fil- 
lets embroidered with gold; their horns are gilt 
and adorned with noſegays of odoriferous flowers, 
and when they have been preſented before the 
altar, they are ſent back to a retired place, where 
they are ſlain for the banquets of the Goddeſs's 


prieſts. | 


Here alſo are offered all ſorts of perfumed liquors, 
and wine more delicious than nectar. The ies are 
clad in long white robes with girdles of gold, and 
fringes of the ſame at the bottom of their veſtments. 
The moſt exquiſite perfumes of the eaſt are burnin 

night and day on the altars, and form a kind of I 
which aſcends to heaven. All the columns of the 
temple are adorned with pendant feſtoons ; all the 


vaſes which are uſed in the ſacrifices, are gold, and 


a ſacred grove of myrtle ſurrounds the edifice. None 
but boys and girls of extraordinary beauty may pre- 
ſent the victims to the prieſt, or preſume to kindle the 
fire of the altars. But jimmodeſty and laſciviouſneſs 


: 


diſhonour this magnificent temple.  _ 


At firſt I was ſtruck with horror at what I ſaw ; 
but I inſenſibly began to grow familiar with it. I was 
no longer ſtartled at vice ; all companies inſpired me 
with I know not what. inclination. to intemperance ; 
my. innocence. was laughed at, and my ſobriety 


ns” and modeſty ſerved for a jeſt to this ſhameleſs 


people. They tried all arts to ſtir up my paſſions, 
to enſnare me, and to awaken my appetite 4 plea - 
ſure. I found that I loſt ſtrength daily; my 
good education could ſcarce ſuſtain me any. longer ; 
all my virtuous reſolutions yaniſhed ; Thad no longer 
power to reſiſt the evil which preſſed. me on all 
ſides, and was even aſhamed of yirtue : I was like 
a man ſwimming in a deep and rapid river; at 
firſt _he cleaves the waves and aſcends. a inſt the 
ſtream, but if the banks are ſteep, and he cannot 


_ reſt himſelf on the ſhore, he at 8 5 tires by 


degrees, his N forſakes him, his limbs ſtiffen 
with fatigue, and the torrent hurries him away: 
RO Oy! | + 
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thus my eyes began to grow dim, my heart failed 
within me, and I no longer ſummoned my reaſon 
to my aid, nor the memory of my father's vir- 
tues. The dream wherein I thought I ſaw Mentor 
in the Elyſian fields, completed my dejeQtion ; 
a ſilent, ſoothing languor poſſeſſed me intirely. I 
already cheriſhed the flattering poiſon, which gli- 
ded from vein to vein, and penetrated even to 
the marrow in my bones. LI fetched however 
the profoundeſt ſighs; I ſhed the bittereſt tears, 
and roared like a lion in his fury. O wretched 
condition of youth, ſaid I'! Ye Gods, who cru- 
elly ſport with men, why do' you make them 
paſs thro' that age which is a time of folly, or 
a burning fever? OI why am I not covered with 


filver hairs, bowed down and drooping -into the 


grave, like my grandſire Laertes ! Death would be 
welcomer to me than the ſhameful weakneſs I now 


feel. = 


1 had hardly fpoken thus but my grief began to 


abate, and my heart, intoxicated with extravagant 


paſſion, ſhook off almoſt all ſenſe of ſhame ; I Was 
afterwards plunged into an abyſs of remorſe. In this 


diſorder I wandeted up and down the facred 


grove, like a hind which the hunter has wounded ; 
e flies thro” the ſpacious foreſt to eaſe her pain; 
but the arrow which ſticks in her fide, purſues” 


her every where: ſhe every where” bears the 


murderous ſhaft. Thus did I vainly run to forget 
myſelf, for nothing could ſooth the wound in my 


heart. 1 


In the dark ſhade of this grove I ſuddenly perceived} 
at ſome diſtance from me the form of the ſage Men- 
tor: but his viſage ſeemed ſo pale, ſo ſad and auſtere, 
that T felt no joy from it. Is it you then, my dear 
friend, my only hope; Is it you ? What l you your- 


ſelf ? Does not a flattering image deſude my eyes? 


Is it you, Mentor? Is it not your ſhade, *Rilf 
ſenſible to my woes ? Are you not in the number 
of happy ſouls, who enjoy the fruits of their vir- 
8 G5 | E tue, 
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tue, and on whom the Gods | beſtow uncorrupted 

leaſures, and an eternal peace in the Elyſian 
Pede ? Say, Mentor, do you ſtill le? Am ! 
ſo happy as to poſſeſs you, or are you only the 
ſhade of my friend? As I ſpoke theſe words, 1] 
ran towards him with ſuch eagerneſs and tranſport 
that I was quite out of breath : he calmy waited 
for me, without taking a ſingle ſtep to meet me. 
Ye know, ye Gods ! how great was my joy, when 
I found that my hands touched him! No, tis not 
an empty ſhadow; I hold him, I embrace him, 
my dear Mentor! Twas thus that I exclaimed ; 
I bedewed his face with a flood of tears, and hung 
about his neck without being able to ſpeak. He 
beheld me with eyes of ſadneſs and tender com- 
paſſion, "my 


At length I ſaid, Alas! whence: come you ? 
What dangers have I not been expoſed to in your 
abſence, and what could I now do without you ? 
But he, without anſweting my queſtions, cried with 
A terrible voice, Fly, fly — with ſpeed. This 
earth bears no fruit but poĩſon; the air you breathe 
is tainted; the men are infectious, and ſpeak not 
but to communicate their deadly venom. Baſe 
and infamous yoluptuouſneſs, the moſt horrible 
evil which iſſued from Pandora's, box, enervates the 
ſoul and ſuffers, no virtue here. Fly; what do 

ou wait for ? Do, not ſo much as look. behind you 
in your flight 3 efface even the ſlighteſt remembrance 
| of this execrable iſland. eo a r 


- He faid ; and I immediately perceived as it were 
a. thick cloud diſperſing from before my eyes, and 
: beheld the pure light. Serene joy and manly for- 
titude reyived in my heart; a joy very different 
from that ęffeminate and wanton, joy which had 
poiſoned, my ſenſes: one is the joy of drunkenneſs 
and diſorder, and is interrupted by raging pal- 
ſions and ſtinging | remorſe ; the other is the joy 
of | reaſon, ; and is accompanied with ſomething 
bleſſed and celeſtial ; it is always pure, equal, and 
451 | inexhauſtible; 
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inexhauſtible ; the deeper one plunges into it, the 
ſweeter it is ; it raviſhes the ſoul without diſcom- 
poſing it. I then ſhed tears of joy, and found that 
nothing is ſo delightful as ſuch tears. O. happy they, 
ſaid I, to whom virtue reveals herſelf in all her beauty! 
Can they ſee her and not love her ? Can they. love 
her, and not be happy ? | 


Mentor faid, I muſt leave you; I muſt depart 
this moment; I am not permitted to ſtay. Where 
are you going, cried 1? To what unhabitable 
country-will I not follow you ? "Think not that you 
can eſcape me; I will rather die in purſuing you. As 
I ſpoke theſe words, I held him locked in my arms 
with all my ſtrength. You hope in vain, ſaid he, 
to detain me. The cruel Metophis ſold me to cer- 
tain Æthiopians or Arabs, and they, going to trade 
at Damaſcus in Syria, determined to ſell me again, 
imagining they could get a large ſum for me of 
one Hazael, who was enquiring for a Greek ſlave to 
teach him the manners of Greece, and to inſtrutt 
him in our ſciences. And indeed Hazael-bought me 
at a great price. What I have taught him of our 
cuſtoms, excited his curioſity to go to the iſland of 
Crete, to ſtudy the wiſe laws of Minos. During 
out voyage the winds conſtrained us to put in at the , 
iſle of Cyprus; while we were waiting for a faengt 
able gale, he came to make his offer1 in the 
temple: lo! he is coming out of it. The witds 
call us, and already ſwell our ſails,” Adieu, my 
dear Telemackus ; a flave who fears the Gods 
ought faithfully to attend his maſter. The Gods no 
longer permit me to be at my own diſpoſal ; they 
know, if I were, that I ſhould be wholly at yours. 
Farewel, remember the toils of Ulyſſes, Penelope's 
tears, and the righteous Gods. O ye immortal pro- 
tectors of innocence, in what a'clime am I con- 


ſtrained to leave Telemachus ! © © _ 


No, no, faid I, my dear Mentor, it ſhall not be in 
your power to leave me here ; I will ſooner die than 
ſee you depart without me. Is this Syrian maſter in- 
- 2 exorable ? 
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exorable? Was he ſuckled by a tygreſs in his infancy? 
Will he tear you out of my arms ? He muſt kill me, 
or ſuffer me to go with you. You yourſelf exhort 
me to fly, and yet will not let me fly by following 
vou. I will go and ſpeak to Hazael, who perhaps 
will pity my youth and my tears: fince he loves wiſ- 
dom, and is going ſo far in fearch of it, he cannot 
have a ſavage and inſenſible heart. I will throw my- 
ſelf at his feet, I will embrace his knees, I will not 
ſuffer him to go, till he has given me leave to attend 
vou. My dear Mentor, I will make myfelf'a flave 
with you, I will offer myſelf to him; if he rejects 
me, my fate is determined; I will lay down the bur- 
then of life. | * 


HFHlazael at this inſtant called Mentor; I pro- 
ſtrated myſelf before him, and he was ſurprized to ſee 
a ſtranger in this poſture. What would you have, 
ſaid he ? Life, replied J; for I cannot live, unleſs you 
permit me to accompany your flave Mentor. I am 
the ſon of the great Ulyſſes, wiſeſt of all the kings 
of Greece, who deſtroyed the haughty city of Troy, 
ſo famous throughout all Aſia, I tell you my. birth 
not out of vanity, but only to move you to pity 
my misfortunes. I have ſought my father -in every 
ſea, accompanied by this man, who was another 
father to me. Fortune, to fill up the meaſure of 
my woes, tore him from me, — made him your 
flave ; ſuffer me to be ſo too. If it be true that you 
are a lover of juſtice, and going to Crete to learn 
the laws of good king Minos, harden not your 
heart againſt my ſighs and my tears. You fee 
the ſon of a prince, reduced to ſue for flavery as his 
only refuge, tho? in Sicily he heretofore defired death 
to avoid it ; but'my — were only 


faint eſſays of the outrages of forte: I now trem- 
ble left I ſhould not be received into the number 
of ſlaves. Ye Gods! behold my diſtreſs, and O 
Hazael ! remember that Minos, whoſe wiſdom 
you admire, will judge us both in the kingdom 


Pluto, 


* 
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Hazael, viewing me with a benign and humane 
aſpect, ſtretched forth his hand and raiſed me up. I 
am no ſtranger, ſaid he, to the wiſdom and virtue of 
Ulyſſes; Mentor has often mentioned the glory he 
acquired among the Greeks ;-and beſides, ſwift-winged 
fame has ſounded his renown thro” all the nations of 
the eaſt. Follow me, thou ſon of Ulyſſes, Ewill be 

our father till you find him who gave you life. 

ho? I were not moved with your father's glory, 
with his.calamities nor yours, yet would my friend- 
ſhip for Mentor engage me to take care of you; I 
purchaſed him indeed as a ſlave, but I detain him as 
my faithful friend: the money he coſt me, has gained 
me the deareſt and moſt valuable friend I bave in 
the world. In him I have found wiſdom; to him k 
owe whatever I may have of love for virtue. Front 
this moment he is — you ſhall be ſo too; I atk 
nothing of either of you but your hearts, 


I paſſed in an inſtant from the bittereſt woe to the 
moſt raviſhing joy that mortals are capable of feel- 
ing. I ſaw myſelf delivered from a moſt dreadful dan- 
ger; I was approaching my country; I was aſſiſted 
in my return to it, and had the conſolation of being 
with a man, who alre dy loved me thro' a pute affec- 
tion for virtue. In ſhort, I found every thing in find- 
mg Mentor, and in not being to part with him again. 


Hazael advances towards the hore ; we follow 


and embark with him. The rowers cleave the peace- 


ſul waves; a gentle zephyr plays in our fails, ani 
mates the whole bark, and gives it a pleaſmg motions” 
The iſle of Cyprus quickly diſappears. - Hase 
impatient to know my ſentiments, aſked me what 


1 thought of the manners of this iſland. I inge 


- mwoufly told him to what dangers my youth had 


deen expoſed, and the conflict I had endured in my 
own boſom. He was touched with my abhor- 
rence of vice, and ſpoke theſe words. O Venus, 
Fewn''your power and that of your ſon; I have 


Re ' 


. 
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burnt incenſe on your altars : but give me leave 
to deteſt the infamous  effeminacy of the inhabitants 
of your iſland, and the brutiſh impudence with which 
they celebrate your feſtivals. 5 


Afterwards he diſcourſed with Mentor of the firſt 
cauſe which formed the heavens and the earth; of 
that infinite unchangeable light, which is communi- 
cated to all without being divided ; of that ſovereign 
univerſal truth which illuminates all ſpirits as the ſun 
illuminates all bodies. The man, added he, wha has 
never ſeen this pute light, is as blind as one Who is 
born blind; he paſſes his life in profound darkneſs, 
like the nations which the ſun enlightens not for 
ſeveral months in the year. He thinks hunſelf wiſe 
and is a fool; he thinks he ſees all things, and fees 
nothing, and dies without having ſeen any thing : At 
moſt he perceives but glimmering and falſe. lights, 
vain ſhadows, and - phantoms that have nothing of 
reality. Such is the condition of all who are carried 
away by the pleaſures of ſenſe, and the allurements of 
imagination. There are in the world ao men really 
rational, except thoſe who conſult, who love, who 
obey this eternal reaſon. - It is that which inſpites 
us with good Wen ; It is that which reproves us 
for our ill ones. eare indebted to it for our under- 
ſtandling as well as for our lives; it is. like a great ocean 
of light ; our ſouls are like rivulets which flow from 
it, and return into, and are loft in it again. 


Pho' I did not perfectly comprehend: the wiſdom 
of this diſcousſe, yet I taſted in it I know not what 
e and ſublime; my heart was warmed with it, 
ach methought ſhone in every word. They pro- 
ceeded to ſpeak of the origin of the Gods, of heroes, 
of poets, of the golden age, of the deluge, of the 
eatlieſt hiſtories. of mankind, of the river of oblivion 
in which the ſouls of the dead are plunged, of the 
eternal pains prepared for the wicked in the diſmal 
gulph of Tartarus, and of the bleſſed tranquillity 
which the juſt enjoy in the Elyſian fields, without any 
apprehenſion af loſing it. While 
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While Hazael and Mentor were diſcourſing toge- 
ther, we perceived ſeveral dolphins, whoſe ſcales 
ſeemed gold and azure, ſwelling the waves, and mak- 
ing them foam with their ſportings. After them 
came Tritons blowing their writhen ſhells, and ſur- 
rounding Amphitrite's chariot; which was drawn 
by ſea-horſes, that were whiter than ſnow, that 
ploughed the briny waves, and left a deep furtow 
far behind them in the ſea. Their eyes flamed, 
and foam ifſued from their mouths, The Goddeſs's 
car was a ſhell of a marvellous form; it was of a 
more ſhining white than ivory ; its wheels were 
of gold, and it ſeemed to ſkim the peaceful ſurface 
of the deep. Nymphs crowned with flowers, whoſe 
lovely treſſes flowed over their ſhoulders and waved 
with the winds, ſwam in ſhoals behind it. The 
Goddeſs had in one hand a ſceptre of gold to 
command the waves, and with the other held on 
her knees the little God Palæmon her ſon, who 
hung at her breaſt. She had ſuch ſerenity, ſuch 
ſweetneſs and majeſty in her countenance, that 
every ſeditious wind and lowering tempeſt fled be- 
fore her. Tritons guided the ſteeds, and hed the 
golden reins. A large purple fail waved in the air 
above the car, and was gently ſwelled by a multi- 
tude of little zephyrs, who ſtrove to blow it forwards 
with their breath. In the midſt of the air Aolus 
was ſeen buſy, reſtleſs, vehement. His wrinkled 
face and ſour look, his threatening voice, his long 
buſhy eye brows, and the gloomy fire and ſeverity 
of his eyes filenced the fierce north-winds, and 
drove back all the clouds. Immenſe whales and all 
the monſters of the deep, whoſe noſtrils made the 
briny wave to ebb and flow, iſſued in haſte from 
their profound grots to view the Goddeſs. 
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BOOK the FIFTH 


The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus relates that he was informed, on bis arri- 
val in Crete, that Idomeneus, king of that iſland, 
had ſacrificed his only ſon to fulfil a raſb vow ; that 
the Cretans re/olving to revenge the ſon's blood, bad 
conjirained the father to quit their country, and were 
after long debates aftua'ly aſſemb ed to eled another 
king. Telemachus adds that be was admitted into this 
| afſembly ; that be there obtained the prizes in ſeveral 
games; that he ſolved the gueſtions left by Mino: in his 
book of laws, and that the o'd men, who were the 
rulers of the iſland, and all the people ſeeing his wiſ- 
dom, would have made him their king. 


"A FTER we had admired this fight, we began 

to diſcover the mountains of Crete, which 
we could yet hardly diſtinguiſh from the clouds 
of the heaven and the billows of the ſea. We 
ſoon [diſcovered the top of mount Ida above the 
other mountains of the iſland : So an old ſtag in 
a foreſt carries his branchy head above thoſe of the 
ſurrounding fawns. By degrees we ſaw more diſtinctly 
the coaſt of the iſland, which preſented itſelf to us 
like an amphitheatre. As much as the lands of Cy- 


prus 


prus tals uncultivated * ezlectec, did! 
theſe of Crete ſeem fertile and adorned with all forts 
of fruits by the never of the” inhabitants. | s 
On al hides we obſerved well-bullt villages kate! 200 
cities, and towns which were equal to cities; E 
found no field on which the hand of the induſtrious 
buſbandman Was at imprinted; the plopgh had 
every Where left indented farrows” briars, thorns: 
and all plants char unprofitably! incumber the ground, 
ate unknown in this country. We V "with 
ſure - the. hollow vallies, dere herds of oxen 
were lowing in fat paſtures along the banks of the 
rivers ; the ſheep feeding on the fide of the hills; 
the ſpacious plains covered with golden. ears, the 
rich prefents of frenfuF Ceres ; an the mountains 
adorned with vines, Whoſe cluſtering 05 es, alread 
of a bluiſtr hub . promiſed the vintagers't delicious. 
25 of Bacchus to ſooth the cares of men. bee 
Mentor ſai chat be Had fottnerly: "RN in „Eteter 
and informed us of all he knew'of it. This ifland? 
faid he, admired by alt ſtrangers and famous for itz. 
hundred cities, eaſiſy maintains all its inhabitants, tho 
they are innumerable; ep the earth ĩs never weary” 
of pouring her bleſſings o6n'thoſe who cultivate her: 


her - fraitful* boſom is inexhauſtible; the more inha-- 


bitants-there-ave in a country, the more they abound: 
provided they are induſtrious : they have never any 
octaſton to be jealous of each other: "Our bounti 
mother earth multiplies her- gifts. accordin to the 
number of her children, that merit her 

their labour. The ambition and avarice of men 2 
the only ſdurces of their miſery: Men covet” all, 
and make themſelves wretehed by their deſites of 
ſuperfluities ; if they would live in a plain and ſimple 
manner, and be contented with A ory their real: 
wants; we > ws . were fee vas Joys: Fr 
D 


u is | what e the wiſeft and beſt of kings;. 
N naderſtood. All that you will ſee moſt admirable in: 
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t his iſland is the fruit of his laws. The education he 
I children, renders their bodies health- 
ul and robuſt: they are accuſtomed betimes to a 
plain, frugal, and laborious life; it is a maxim among 
the Cretans that all pleaſures enervate both the body 
and the mind, and the only pleaſure which they ever 
propoſe to their children is that of being invincible 

virtue, and of acquiring glorv. Coufage is not 
{clety placed. in deſpiſing death amidſt the - of 
war, but alſo, in trampling great riches, and ſhameful 
pleaſures under foot. Three vices are puniſhed here, 
which are not puniſhed in other nations, -ingratitude, 


= 


diſhmulation, and avarice. 


As for extravagance and luxury, there is no need 
to ſuppreſs them; for they are unknown in Crete ; 
here every one works without ſtudying to enrich 
kimſelf, and thinks that he is fufficiently recompenſed 
for his pains, by an, eaſy and regular way of livin 

wherein he enjoys in peace'and plenty all that is — 
neceſſary to life. Coſtly furniture is not allowed here, 
nor magnificent attire, nor ſumptuous feaſts, nor gild- 


ed palaces. Their cloaths are of fine wool and of a 


beautiful colour, but quite plain and without embgoi- 
dery.,, Their meals are temperate ; they drink but litele 
wine at them, and their chief ingredient4s good bread, 
together with, the fruits which: the trees yield as it 
were ſpontaneouſſy, and the milk of their flocks and 
herds: at 4 they only eat coarſe meat, and that 
too. is plainly, dreſſed; for they carefully reſerve the 
beſt of their oxen for the improvement of agriculture. 
Their houſes are neat, convenient, pleaſant; but with- 
out ornaments : not that magnificent architecture, is 
unknown to them, but they apply it only fo the tem- 
PR of the Gods: men axe not allowed to have man- 
Bans like thoſe of the immortals. The great richet 
of the Cretans are health, ſtr h, courage, the 
peace and nao of families, the Ubesty of alla che 
Eitizens, a 2 of neceſſaries, a contempt of ſuper- 
an habit of labour, an abhorrence of idleneſs, 
an emulatiog in virtue, a ſubmiſſion to che laws, and 


a fear of the righteous God.? „ beo 24 
N 6. I aſked 
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I aſked him in what the king's authority conſiſted. 
The king, replied he, is abſolute over the people, 
but the laws are abſolute over him. He has an un- 
limited power to do good, but his hands are tied 
when he would do evil The laws commit the 
people as the moſt precious of all truſts to his 
care, on condition that he ſhall be their father. 
They ordain that a fingle perſon ſhall by his 
wiſdom and. moderation promote the felicity of 
multitudes, and not that multitudes by their, mi- 
fery and baſe ſlavery ſhould ſerve to flatter the 
pride and luxury of a fingle perſon. The king is 
to have nothing more than others, except what is 
neceſſary either to relieve him in his painful duties, 
or to imprint on the people a reſpe& for him 
who is to maintain the laws, Nay, the king is. 
to be more temperate,. more averſe from luxury, to 

mp and pride than any other. He is not to- 
Like more riches: or pleaſures, but more ,wiſdom,. 
virtue, and glory, than the reſt of men. Abroad he 
is to be the defender of his country, by command 
ing its armies; and to be the judge of the people at 
home, in order to render them good, wiſe and happy. 
It is not for his own ſake that the Gods made him 
king ; he is ſo only to be the ſervant of the people + 
to them He owes all his time, all his cares, all his- 
affection; and he is only fo far worthy of royalty,. 
as he forgets and ſacrifices himſelf tothe good of the 
public. Minos ardained that his children, ſhould 
not reign after him, unleſs they. reigned according. 
to hel maxims; for he loved his people. more than. 


his family. It was by this wiſe conduct that he ren- 
dered Crete ſo powerful and happy ; it was by this- 
moderation that he eclipſed the glory of all the 
conquerors, who aim at making the ok ſubſer vient 

to their own grandeur, that is to ſay, to their vanit7 : 
in a word, it was by his juſtice that he deſerved to 


be in hell the ſupreme judge of the dead, 


Whilſt Mentor was diſcourſing thus, we arrived 
at the iſland ; where we ſaw the famous labryrinth 
2 | 1 J | | s 4 
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made by the ingenious Dædalus, in imitation of 
the great one which he had ſeen in Egypt. Whilſt 
we were viewing this curious edifice, we obſeryed 
multitudes of people on the ſhore running to a 
place near the Ka. ide; we aſked the cauſe of their 
urty, and the following account was given us by 
one Nauſicrates a Cretan. | 


Idomeneus, the ſon of Deucalion and grand-ſon 
of Minos, ſaid he, went like the. other kings of 
Greece to the ſiege of Troy. After the deſtruction 
of that city, he Ft fail to return to Crete ; but he 
was overtaken by ſo violent a ſtorm, that the pilot 
of the ſhip, and all other experienced navigators, 
thought that they ſhould inevitably be wrecked, 
Every one had death before his eyes ; every one 
faw_ the abyſs gaping to ſwallow him up; every 
one deplored his fate, deſpaiting even of the fad 
conſolation of fouls which croſs. the Styx after their 
bodies have been buried. Idomeneus, lifting up 
his hands and eyes to heaven, invoked Neptune : 
O powerful God; cried he, thou who ſwayeſt 
the wavy empire, deign to hear a wretched mortal! 
If thou vivelt me to ſee the ifland of Crete again 
in ſpite of the raging winds, to thee will I ſacrifice the 
firſt head which ſhall preſent itſelf to my eyes. 


Mean while his ſon, impatient to ſee his father 
again, haſtened to meet and embrace him. Un- 
happy youth ! who. knew not. that he was running to. 
his deſtruction. The father having eſcaped the tem- 
pet arrivedat the defired port, and thanked Neptune 
or hearing his yows ; but he ſoon found how fatal 
they were to be him. A foreboding of his miſ- 
fortune made him bitterly repent of his indiſcreet 
row; he was afraid of arriving amongſt his own ſub- 
jects, and apprehenſive of ſeeing what was deareſt to 
him in the world. But cruel Nemeſis, an inexora- 
ble Goddeſs, who lies in wait to” puniſh men, and 
eſpecially haughty kings, puſhed Idomeneus on with 
a fatal and invifible hand. He arrives; he hardly dares 

| 140 
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to lift up his eyes; he ſees his ſon; he ſtarts back 
with horror, and vainly looks about. for ſome othet 
leſs dear head to ſerve him for a victim. Mean while 
the ſon throws himſelf on his neck, and is quite 
aſtoniſhed at his father's cold returns to his fondneſs, 
and at ſeeing him diſſolve into tears. | 

O my father, ſaid he, whence this ſadneſs ? 
After ſo long an abſence are you ſorry to fee your 
kingdom again, and to be the joy of your fon ? 
What have I done? You tuin away your eyes left 
you ſhould ſee me. The father, oppreſt with grief, 
made no reply. At laſt after many profound ſighs, 
he faid, Ah! Neptune, what have I promiſed you? 
At what a price have you ſaved me from ſhipwreck ? 
Give me back to the waves and the rocks, which 
daſhing me in pieces, ſhould have ended my wretched 
life; let my ſon live. O cruel God! here take my 
blood and ſpare his. As he ſpoke thus he drew his 
ſword to kill himſelf: but hoe 
band. Old Sophronymus, an interpreter of the will 
of the Gods, affured him that he might fatisfy*Nep- 
tune without putting his ſon to death. Your vow, 
faid he, was imprudent : the Gods will not be 
hononred” by cruelty '; beware of adding to your 
criminal promiſe the crime of fulfilling it contrary 
to the laws of nature; offer to Neptune an hundred 
bulls whiter than ſnow ; let their blood ſtream around 
his altar crowned with flowers; let ſweet ineenſe 
ſmoke in honour of the God. | 1 


& 4 <# «Hh o 


Idomeneus heard theſe words, hanging down his 


head and without replying. Fury was kindled in his 


eyes; his pale and disfigured countenance chan 

its colour ev moment, and his limbs trembled: 
Meantime his ſon ſaid, Lo ! father, here Jam; your 
ſon is ready to die to appeaſe the God of the ſeas; 
draw not his wrath upon you: I die contented, "ſince 
my death has prevented yours. O my father ] ſtrike; 
nor fear to find me worthy of you, or afraid to dies. 


Idomeneus the ſame inſtant, quite frantick, and 


e about him, held his 
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like one torn by the infernal furies, aſtoniſhes all who 
were. near him ; he ges his ſword into his 
ſon's heart ; he draws 1t -out again, all reeking and 
bloody, to thruſt it into his own bowels : he is once 
more with-held by thoſe about him. The youth falls 
down in his blood; the ſhades of death overſpread 
his eyes; he half-opens them to the light, but as ſoon 
as hefinds it, he can bear it no longer. As a beautiſul 
lily of the fields, that is TT in its root by the 
plough-ſhare, droops and can ſupport itſelf no longer, 
tho” it has nat yet loſt its lively white and the luftre 
which charms the eye, yet as the earth nouriſhes it no 
more, its life is extinguiſhed : ſo the ſon of Idomeneus, 
like a young and tender flower, is cruelly mown 
down in his bloom of life. The father grows ſtupid 
thro”. exceſs. of grief; he knows not where he is, 
nor What he does, nor what he ought to do; he 
goes ſtaggering towards the city, and afks for his ſon. 


Mean while the people, moved with compaſſion 
for the ſon, and with horror at the barbarous action 
of the father, cry out, the juſt Gods have delivered 
him up to the furies. Rage furniſhes them with arms ; 
they 22 on ſticks and ſtones, and diſcord breathes 
its deadly venom into all their hearts. The Cretans, 
the wiſe Cretans, forget the wiſdom they ſo much 
loved, and no longer acknowledge the grand-ſon of 
the ſage Minos. Idomeneus's, friends find no ſafety 
for him but in leading him back to his ſhips; they 
embark with him, and commit themſelves to the 
mercy of the waves. Idomeneus, coming to himſelf 
thanks them for ſnatching him from a country which 
he had watered with his ſon's blood and could no 
longer inhabit. The winds waft them to Heſperia, 
- where they are going to found a new kingdom in the 
- country of the Salentines. 


Mean while the Cretans having no king to gover 
them, are come to a reſolution to elect one who will 
maintain the eſtabliſhed laws in all their purity ; and 
the meaſures they have taken in order to make this 
choice, ate theſe. All the chief inhabitants of the pry 


— 
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dred cities are here met together ; they have already 
the aſſembly by facrifices ; they have convened 

the moſt famous {ages of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, to inquire into the wiſdom of thoſe who ſhall 
appear worthy to command; they have made prepa- 
rations for exhibiting public — wherein all the 
candidates are to contend ; for th wil give the 
crown as a priae to him who ſhall be hb Taperior 
to all others both in body and mind. They will have 
a. kin whoſe body is robuſt and active, and whoſe 
wind B. adorned with wiſdom and Na All Tong 

gers are invited hither, ; 


I 


Nauſicrates, baving related this ſurpriſing ſtory, ſaid, 
Haſten, ſtrangers, to our aſſembly; you ſhall contend 
with the reſt, and if the Gods decree the victory to 
one of. you, he. ſhall reign in this country; {Wie fol- 
lowed him not? with a > defirevof conqueſt; but only 
ny of ri ity to wad 25 ee en an affair: 

j 4 1 710 IF £341; 

We cameigs «(fore of cirews, which was very large 
and encompaſſed with a thick wood. The middle of 
theicircus was an arena, which was prepared for the 
combatants, and us ſurrounded by an amphitheatre 
of verdant turf, on which innumprable ſpectators were 
ſeated in rows. On our arrival we were received 
with honour: for the Cretans) of all nations in the 
world are the moſt generous” and religious obſervers 
of hoſpitality. They cauſed us to be treated; and in- 
vited us to engage in the combats. ' Mentor excuſed 
bimſelf on account of his age, and Hazael on account 
of his ill health. My youth and vigour left me no ex- 
cuſe. I glanced my eyes however upon Mentor to 
diſcover Rib thoughts, anduperceived that he would 
havemeienpage. I accordingly accepted” of their 
offer; 1 — ſelf of my cloathts 3 foods of ſweet 
and ſhining oil were poured on all my limbs, and. 
mingled with the coinbatants. It was ſaid on all fides; 
That is the ſon of Ulyſſes, who is come to con 
forthe prize, and ſeveral Cretans, who had ſeen mne 
during TA _— in | Ithaca, knew me again. 
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The firſt ide was Sealing A Rhodian 
about ſwe and thirty years old, threwe alk who 
ventured to engage bim. He ill: retained all the 
vigour of youth; his arms were nervous and brawny ; 
at the leaſt motion he made, all his niuſcles a appeared, 
and his activity was equal to his ſtren Not 
thinking me worthy: of being conquered; and be- 
bolding my tender youth with eyes of compaſſion, 
he was going away; but | went up to him: where- 
upon we ſeized} each othet, and preſſed the breath 
almoſt out of our bodies; we todd? fhoulder 10 
ſhoulder, and foot to foot ; all our nerves were on 
the ſtretch, and out arms twiſted: topether like ſer- 
pents, each endeavouring to lift his antagoniſt from 
the ground. Sometimes he attempted to throw me by 
ſurpriſe by puſhing me to the right ſide, and ſometimeo 
he endea voured to bend me to the left. Mhilſt he 
was trying me in this manner, I ſhoved him with: ſo 
much « « bara that his Joins gave way ; he fell on 
the ſand, and drei me. upon him. In vain did he en- 
deavour to get me under him; for I held him im- 
moveable beneath me. All the people cried, Victory 
to the ſon of Ulyſſes; and 1 helped the Meng 


red 86g} He gn. in B10 (1113 3716 
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Arbe — of.the Caſtus was more Jiflieute. | The 
ſon of a richocitizen of Samos had acquired ſo high 
a ieputation in this kind af conflict, that all others 
yielded to him, and there was none but I who: ho 
for victory. At firſt he ſtruck me ſeveral blows on 

the head, and then on the ſtomach, which made ine 
vomit bload, and ſpread a thick ciaud,oyer my eyes. 
L'reeled, he preſſed upon me, and my; breath (Was 
gone; but I was re-ahimated by Mentors . 
out, O ſon of Uhſſes will you be vanquiſhed 
Anger gave me new ſtrength, and I |avoided ſeve- 
ral blows. Which: I muſt otherwiſe have funk under: 
The Samian failing in a blow he made at me, and 
extending his arm in vain, I ſurprized him in that 
ſtooping poſture: he was drawing back, when. I 
lifted up my cæſtus in order to fall upon him with: 


more- 
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more force ; he endeavoured to avoid me, but 
loſing his balance, he gave me an opportunity to 
throw him down. He was hardly ftretched on the 
earth, when I held out my hand to raiſe him up ; he 

t up himſelf, beſmeared with duſt and blood, and 
in the utmoſt confuſion, but he did not dare to re- 
new the combat. 


Immediately after began the chariot-races ; the cars 
were diſtributed by lot, and mine happened to be the 
worſt, both as to the lightneſs of the wheels and the 
ſtrength of the horſes. We ſtart, and clouds of rifing 
duft obſcure the heavens. At firſt I let others go 
before me. A young Lacedzmonian, whoſe name 
was Crantor, preſently left all the reſt behind him. A 
Cretan named Polycletus followed him cloſe. Hip- 
pomachus, a relation of Idomeneus, who aſpired to 
ſucceed him, giving the reins to his foaming courſers, 
hung over their flowing manes, and the motion of 
his chariot wheels was ſo rapid, that they ſeemed 
like the wings of an eagle cleaving the air, not to 
move at all. My feeds being warmed and brought 
to theit wind by degrees, I left far behind me almoſt 
all thoſe who had ſet out with ſo much ardor. Hip- 
pomachus, Idomeneus's kinſman, driving his courſers 
with too much fury, the moſt vigorous of them fell 
down, and by his fall deprived his maſter of the hopes 
of a crown. 


Polycletus, leaning too much over his horſes, could 
not keep himſelf faſt in a ſhock which his chariot re- 
ceived ; he fell, the reins flipped out of his hands, and 
he was very fortunate in being able to avoid death. 
Crantor ſeeing, with eyes full of indignation, that J 
was cloſe by him, redoubled his ardor ; ſometimes 
invoking the Gods and promiſing them rich offerin 
and ſometimes encouraging his ſteeds with words. 
He was apprehenſive left 1 ſhould paſs between the 
goal and him; for my horſes having been more fa- 
voured than his, were in a condition to get before 
him, and he could no way prevent it but by obſtruct- 


ing 
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ing my paſſage. To effect this, he ran the riſk of 
breaking his car againſt the goal, and indeed he broke 

his wheel againſt it. My ſole care was to make a ſud- 
den turn that I might not be involved in his diſorder, 

and was in a moment at the end of the courſe. The 
people once again cried, Victory to the ſon of Ulyſſes; 

'tis he whom the Gods appoint to reign over us. 


Then the moſt illuſtrious and wiſeſt of the Cretans 
conducted us into an antient and ſacred wood, ſe- 
queſtered from the fight of the profane, where the 
elders, whom Minos had appointed judges of the 
people and guardians of the Jaws, aſſembled us to- 
gether. We were the ſame who had contended in the 
games; no body elſe was admitted. The ſages opened 
the books wherein all the laws of Minos were collected 
together. I felt myſelf ſtricken with reſpect and awe 
as I approached theſe ſeniors, whom age had rendered 
venerable, without depriving them of their vigour of 
mind. They were ſeated in order, and motionleſs in 
their places; their hair was white, and feveral of them 
had hardly any. A ſerene and engaging wiſdom was 
conſpicuous in their grave countenances. They were 
not eager to. ſpeak, and ſaid nothing but what they 
had weighed before. When they were of different 
opinions, they were fo moderate in maintaining what 
they thought on either fide, that one would have 
imagined they were all of the ſame mind. A long 
experience of things paſt, and application to buſineſs, 
gave them a great inſight into all things ; but what 
moſt contributed to the perfecting of their judgment, 
was the tranquillity of their 1 which were free 
from the extravagant flights and caprices of youth. 
Wiſdom alone operated in them, and the fruit of 
their long virtue was to have ſo thoroughly ſubdued 
their — that they taſted without alloy the ſweet 
ſublime pleaſure of hearkening to reaſon. While ! 
was admiring them, I wiſhed that my life could be 
contracted that I might once arrive at ſo valuable 
an old age, and thought that youth was unhappy in 
being ſo. impetuous and ſo far diſtant from this en- 
lightened and ſerene virtue. | un 
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The chief of theſe elders opened the book of the 
laws of Minos. It was a large volume ang was uſual 
locked up in a golden box with perfumes, All thef 
ſeniots kiſſed it with reſpect; for they ſay that next 
to the Gods from whom good laws proceed, nothin 
ought to be ſo ſacred to men as laws defign 
to render them good, wiſe, and happy. Thoſe who 
are entruſted with the execution of the laws for 
the government of the people, ought always to be 
governed by the laws themſelves : tis the law, and 
not the man, which ought to reign. Such- was the 
diſcourſe of theſe ſages. The prefident then. pro- 
poſed three queſtions, which were to be reſolved by 
the maxims of Minos. | 


li 


The firſt queſtion was, Who is the freeſt of all 
men ? Some anſwered, that it was a king who had 
an abſolute dominion over his ſubjects, and was vic- 
torious over all his enemies. Others maintained, 
that it was a man who was fo rich, that he could 
gratify all his defires. Others ſaid, that it was one 
who was not married, and was continually travelling 
during his whole life thro' divers countries, without 
ever being ſubject to the laws of any. Others'ima- 
gined, that it was a Barbarian, who, living by hunt- 
ing in the midſt of the woods, was independent of all 
138 and free from every want. Others be- 
ieved that it was a man lately made free, becauſe by 
paſſing from the rigours of ſlavery, he had a quicker 
reliſh than any body elſe of the ſweets of liberty. 
And laſtly, others bethought themſelves to ſay, that 

it was a dying perſon, becauſe death freed him from 
every thing, and all mankind united had no longer, 
any power over him. 


When my turn was come, I was at no loſs for an 
anſwer, becauſe I had not forgot what Mentor had 
often told me, The freeſt of all men, faid 1, is he 
who can be free even in ſlavery itſelf. In what coun- 
tr or condition foever a man may be, he is _— 
feetly free, provided he fears the Gods, and fears 
Ch nothing 
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nothing but them: In a word, the truly free man 
is he, who, void of all fears and all deſires, is ſubje& 
only to the Gods and reaſon. The elders looked on 
each other with a ſmile, and were ſurpriſed to 


ſee that my anſwer was preciſely the ſame as that of 
Minos. ; 


They then propoſed the ſecond queſtion in theſe 
words, Who is the moſt unhappy of all men? Every 
one ſaid what occurred to his mind. One faid, It i; 
a man who hath neither money, nor health, nor ho- 
” nour. Another faid, It is one who hath no friend 
Others maintained that it was a man who has ungrate- 
ful and degenerate children. There came a ſage of 
the iſle of Leſbos who ſaid, The moſt unhappy of all 
men, is he who thinks himſelf fo ; for unhappinel; 
- ariſes leſs from what we ſuffer, than from the impa- 
tience with which we vate our miſery, At theſe 
words the whole atlg bly ſhouted, and applauded 
the ſage Leſbian ; bel ding that he would carry the 
prize as to the queen. + But my opinion being 
aſked, I anſwered, (cording to Mentor's maxims, 
The moſt unhappy ll men is a prince who thinks 
to be happy by ren ing other men miſerable : his 
blindneſs doubles hiffanhappineſs ; for not knowing 
his misfortune he &mnot cure himſelf of it; nay, he 
is afraid even to know it. Truth cannot pierce 
thro' his crowd of flatterers to arrive at him. His 
paſſions are his tytants; he knows not his duty; he 
has never taſted the pleaſure of doing good, nor been 
ſenſible of the charms of uncorrupted virtue; he is 
wretched, and deſerves to be ſo; his wretchedneſs 
encreaſes daily; he runs to his deſtruction, and the 
Gods are preparing eternal puniſhments for him. 
The whole aſſembly owned that I had. outdone the 
Leſbian ſage, and the elders declared that I had hit 
upon the true ſenſe of Minos. 


For the third queſtion they aſked, Which of the 
two is preferable, a king victorious and invincible 
in a war, or a king without experience of war, but 
qualified to govern his people wiſely in peace? The 

3 | majority 
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majority anſwered; that a king who was invincible in 
war was to be preferred. hat profits it, ſaid they, 
to have a king who knows to govern well in peace, 
if he knows not to defend his country in times of 
war ? his enemies will vanquiſh him, and reduce his 

ple to ſlavery. Others on the contrary maintain- 
ed, that a pacific king would be better, becauſe he 
would be apprehenſive of war, and take care to avoid 
it. Others ſaid, that a victorious king would labour 
to advance his ſubjects glory as well as his own, and 
would render them maſters of other nations; where- 
as 2 pacific king would keep them in a ſhameful 
cowardice, My opinion was aſked, and I anſwered 


thus : 


A king who knows to govern only in peace or 
only in war, and is not capable of conducting his 
people in both theſe circumſtances, is but half a king. 
But if you compare a king who underftands nothing 
but war to a wiſe king, who, without underſtanding 
war himſelf, is capable of maintaining it on occaſion 
by his generals, 1 think him preferable to the other: 
A king entirely turned to war would be ſo continu- 
ally making it, in order to extend his dominions 
and glory, that he would ruin his own people : And 
what boots it them that their prince ſubdues other 
nations, if they themſelves are miſerable under his 
reign ? Beſides, long wars always draw after them 
many diſorders; the victors themſelves. grow licen- 
tious in theſe times of confuſion. Confider how dear 
the triumphing over Troy has coſt Greece ; ſhe was 
deprived of her kings for more than ten years. Whilſt 
every thing is enflamed by war, laws, agricul- 
ture, arts, anguilh: Even the beſt princes while 
they are engaged in it, are conſtrained to commit 
the greateſt of evils, which is to wink at licentiouſ- 
neſs and to employ wicked men. | How many proſli- 
gate wretches are there whom one would puniſh in 
times of peace, whoſe audacious villanies we are 
obliged to reward during the diſorders of war? Ne- 
ver had any nation a conquering prince, without 
having much to ſuffer from his ambition: A con- 

queror 


* 
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queror intoxicated with his gloty, ruins his own 
victorious nation almoſt as much as the nations he 
conquers. A king who has not the qualification 
requiſite for peace, is not able to make his ſub- 
jects taſte the fruits of a war happily ended: he re- 
ſembles a man who can defend his own field, and 
perhaps uſurp his neighbour's, but can neither plough 
nor ſow, in order to reap the harveſt. Such a man 
feems born to deſtroy, to ravage, to 'overturn the 
world, and not to render a nation happy by the wiſ- 
dom of his government. | 


Let us come now to the pacific king. He is not 
indeed qualified to make great conqueſts, that is, 
he is not born to trouble the repoſe of his own people, 
by ſeeking to vanquiſh others whom juſtice has not 
ſubjected to him; but if he is really adapted to govern 
in peace, he has all the qualifications Which are 
neceſſary to ſecure his ſubjects againſt their enemies, 
For he is juſt, moderate and eaſy with regard to his 
neighbours ; he never undertakes any thing againſt 
them which may diſturb the public peace, and he is 
faithful to his alliances. His allies love him, do not 
fear him, and have an intire confidence in him. If 
he has a reſtleſs haughty and | ambitious neighbour, 
all the adjacent princes, who fear the turbulent, and 
have no jealouſy of the peaceful, king, join them- 
ſelves to the latter, in order to hinder him from being 
oppreſſed. His probity, his ſincerity, his modera- 
tion make him the arbiter of all the neighbouring 
nations. Whulſt the enterpriſing monarch. is hated 
by all the reſt, and continually in danger of their 
leagues, the peaceful prince has the glory to be as it 
were the father and guardian of all others. Theſe 
are the advantages which he has abroad; thoſe he 
enjoys at home are ſtill more ſolid. Since he is qua- 
lifed to govern in peace, I ſuppoſe that he governs 
by the wiſeſt laws. He ſuppreſſes. pomp, luxury, 
and all arts which ſerve only to cheriſh vice; he 
makes thoſe flouriſh which are ſubſervient to the 
real wants of life; above all, he cauſes his ſubjects 
. rn: 7 . to 
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to apply themſelves to agriculture, and he thereby 
procures them a plenty of all neceſſaries. This labo- 
rious people, plain in their manners, accuſtomed to live 
on a little, and eaſily getting their livelihood by the 
culture of their lands, increaſe daily. Thus the 
people of this kingdom are innumerable ; but they 
are a healthful, a vigorous, a robuſt people, who are 
not enervated by pleaſure, who are inured to virtue, 
who are not addicted to a ſoft, effeminate and luxurious 
life, who deſpiſe death, and would rather loſe their 
lives than the liberty they enjoy under their wiſe king, 
who reigns only to make reaſon reign. Let a neigh- 
bouring conqueror. attack this people, and he will 
find them perhaps not very expert in forming of camps, 
in ranging themſelyes in order of battle, or in ereQ- 
ing machines to beſiege a city; but he will find them 
invincible by their numbers, by their courage, by 
their patience in fatigues, by their habit of bearing 
poverty, by the vigour of the combatants, and by a 
virtue which ill ſucceſs itſelf cannot abate. Beſides, 
if the king has not ſufficient experience to command 
his armies himſelf, he will nity them to be com- 
manded by men who are capable of it, and will know 
how to make uſe.of them without lofing his own au- 
thority. He will in the mean while obtain aſſiſtance 
from his allies; his ſubjects will rather die than ſub- 
mit to the yoke of a violent and unjuſt prince, and 
even the Gods-themfelyes will fight for him. Lo, the 
reſources he will have amidſt the greateſt dangers. 
I conclude therefore. that a paciſic Eng, who is ig- 
norant of war, is a very imperfect king, ſince he 
knows not to diſcharge one of his greateſt duties, the 
ſubduing of his enemies ; but 1 add, that he is how- 
ever infnktely ſuperior to a conqueror, who wants 
the accompliſhments which are neceſſary in peace, 
and 1s qualified only for war. 


I perceived that many perſons in the aſſembly 
could not reliſh my opinion ; for moſt men, dazzled 
by glaring objects, as victories and conqueſts, prefer 

them to what is ſimple, calm and ſolid, as the peace 
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and good government of a people. But all the eldery 
declared that I had ſpoken like Minos. 


The chief of theſe ſeniors cried out, I ſee the 
accompliſhment of an oracle of Apollo, which is 
known thro” all our iſland. Minos having conſulted 


this God, to know how long his offspring would reign 


according to the laws which he had eſtabliſhed, 
Apollo anſwered him. Thy race will ceaſe to reign 
when a ſtranger ſhall enter thy iſland and cauſe thy 
laws to reign there. We were afraid that ſome ſtran- 

r would come and conquer the iſland of Crete; but 
* misfortune, and the wiſdom of the ſon 
of Ulyſſes, who better than any man underſtands the 
laws of Minos, ſhew us the ſenſe of the oracle. Why 
do we delay to crown him whom the Gods give us 
for our king ? 


End of the Fifth Book. 
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| The ARGUMENT. 
Telemachus relates that he refuſed the crown of Crete to 
return to Ithaca; that he propoſed the election of © 
Mentor, wwho alſo refuſed the diadem ; that the aſ- 
ſembly at laſt preſſing Mentor to 72 for the whole 
nation, he told them what he had heard of the wir- 
tues of Ariſlodemus, who was the 7 moment pro-—- 
claimed king ; that Mentor and be afterwards em- 
barked for Ithaca: but that Neptune, to gratify the 
reſentment of Venus, had cauſed them to be wrecked,  *. 
after which tha, Goddeſs Calypſo received them ines 
| her iſland. N * 
* | Hu 
i PEceupon the elders went out of the ſacred 
1 wood, and their preſident, taking me by the 
band, told the people, who waited with impatience 
for their determination, that I had obtained the prize. 
He had hardly done ſpeaking, when a confuſed noiſe 
was heard through the whole aſſembly. Every one 
ſhouted for joy. The ſhores and all the neighbour- 
ing mountains rung with this acclamation, Lo the 1 
fon of Ulyſſes, who reſembles Minos, reign over the TY 
Cretans. | | 4. 


I waited a while, and then making a ſign with 
my hand, deſired to be heard. Mean time Mentor 
ſaid in a whiſper, Will you renounce your country? 
Will the ambition of reigning make you forget Pe- 


nelope, 
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mnelope, who expects you as her laſt hope, and the 
great Ulyſſes, whom the Gods have determined to 
reſtore to you? Theſe words pierced my very heart, 
and ſupported me againſt the vain defire of reigning 
And now a profound ſilence of all this tumultugy; 
aſſembly gave me an opportunity to ſpeak thus: 0 
Alluſftrious Cretans, I am not worthy to command 
vou. The oracle you mention plainly ſhews indeed, 
that the race of Minos ſhall ceaſe to reign, when 
ſtranger ſhall enter this iſland, and cauſe the laws of 
that wiſe king to reign therein; but it is not ſaid that 
this ſtranger himſelf ſhall reign. I am willing to be- 
-lieve that I am-the ſtranger pointed at by the oracle, 
I have fulfilled the prediction; I am come into this 
illand; I have diſcovered the true ſenſe of the laws 
and I wiſh that my explication may cauſe them to reign 
with him whom you ſhall ele&t. As for me, I preter 
my own country, the poor little iſland of Ithaca, t 
the hundred cities of Crete, and all the glory and opu- 
lence of this fine kingdom. Give me leave to purſue 
the courſe which Deſtiny has marked out for me. If 
I contended in your games, it was not in hopes of 
\reigning here; it was to merit your eſteem and com- 
-paſlion ; it was that you might furniſh me with the 
means of a ſpeedy return to the place of my nativity 
J had rather obey my father Ulyſſes, and comfort my 
mother Penelope, than reign over all the nations of 
the univerſe. O Cretans ! you ſee the bottom of my 
heart; I muſt leave you, but death only ſhall put a 
period to my gratitude. Ves, even to his lateſt breath 
will Telemachus love the Cretans, and be as much 
concerned for their glory as for his own. 


IT had hardly done ſpeaking, when a hollow mur- 
mur aroſe, like that of the billows daſhing againſt 
each other in a tempeſt. Some ſaid, is he a God 
in an human ſhape ? Others averred, that they had 
ſeen me in other countries, and knew me again. 
Others cried, He muſt be compelled to reign here. 
At length I reſumed the diſcourſe, and every one 
was immediately ſilent, not knowing but that I was 


about 
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about to accept of what I had refuſed at firſt. The 
words I ſpoke were theſe : | 


Give me leave, ye Cretans, to ſpeak what I think. 
You are the wiſeſt of all nations; but wiſdom, me- 
thinks, requires a precaution to which you do- not 
ſeem to attend. You ſhould chuſe, not the man who 
reaſons the beſt concerning the laws, but him who 
praQtiſes them with the moſt ſteady virtue. As for 
me, I am young, and of conſequence unexperienced, 
ſubjed to violent paſſions, and fitter to learn by obey- 
ing how to command hereafter, than to command at 
preſent. Seek not therefore a man who has con- 
quered others in exerciſes of the mind and body, but 
who has conquered himſelf ; ſeek one who has your 
laws written on the table of his heart, and has all his 
life been punctual in obeying them; let his actions 
rather than his words induce you to chuſe him. | 


All the old men, charmed with this diſcourſe and 
ſeeing the applauſes of the afſembly continually en- 
— ſaid: Since the Gods deprive us of the 
hopes of ſeeing you reign among us, at leaſt aſſiſt us 
to find a king who may cauſe our laws to reign. Do 
you know any one who can command with this 
moderation? I know, ſaid I immediately, a mar: 
from whom I derive all that you eſteem in me ; 'tis 
his wiſdom and not mine which has ſpoken to you ; 


he inſpired me with all the anſwers you have 
heard. 


At the ſame time the whole aſſembly caſt their 
eyes upon Mentor, whom I ſhewed to them, hold- 
ng him by the hand. I related the care he had taken 
of my infancy, the dangers from which he had deli- 
vered me, and the evils which were poured down 
upon me when I ceaſed to follow his counſels. They 
had not at firſt taken notice of him, by reaſon of his 
plain and negligent dreſs, his modeſt looks, his 
almoſt continual filence, and his cold and reſerved 
air. But when they viewed him with attention, 
they diſcovered in his face I know not what of ficm- 
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neſs and elevation; they obſerved the vivacity of 
his eyes, and the vigour with which he performed 
even the minuteſt actions; they aſked him fever] 
-quet:ions ; they admired him, and reſolved to make 
"him their king. He calmly excuſed himſelf, and 


ſaid,” That he preferred the ſweets of a private life tg 


the ſplendor of a crown; that the beſt of kings were 


unhappy, becauſe they hardly ever did the good 


which they defired to do, and often did, thro” the 


- miſrepreſentations of flatterers, the evils which they 


did not deſign. He added, That if fervitude n 


miſerable, royalty is not leſs ſo, ſince it is only ſeryi- 
tude in diſguiſe. When one is a king, ſaid he, one i 


-dependant on all thoſe whom we need, to make our- 
ſelves obeyed. Happy he who is not obliged to 
-command ! We owe to our own country only, when 
ſhe entruſts us with authority, the ſacrifice of ou: 
liberty, in order to toil for the public good. 


Upon this, the Cretans not being able to recover 
from their ſurpriſe, aſked him whom they ought to 
chuſe. A man, replied he, who knows you well ſince 
he muit govern you, and who is afraid to take the 
reins in his hands. Whoever defires a crown, knows 
not what it is; and how can he perform the duties 
-which he does not know ? He ſeeks it for his own 
ſake, and you onght to defire one who accepts it only 


for yours. 


All the Cretans being ſtrangely aocihed to ſee 


two ſtrangers refuſe the crown which was courted by 


*fo many others, defired to know with whom they 


came thither. Nauſicrates, who had conducted us 
from the port to the circus, where the games were 
celebrated, pointed to Haza | with whom Mentor 
and I came from the iſland of Cyprus. But thei 
altoniſhment was ſtill greater when they knew that 
Mentor had been Haza l's ſlave; that Hazael 
touched with his ſlave's wiſdom and virtue, had made 
him his counſellor ard his boſom friend; that thi: 
llave, being fect at liberty, was the ſame perſon wh 
had refy/e to be their king, aud that Haza, was 10 

namoured 
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enamoured of wiſdom as to come from Damaſcus in 
Syria, to be inſtructed in the laws of Minos. 


+ 

The elders ſaid to Hazatl, We dare not defire you 
to reign over us; for we ſuppoſe that you have the 
fame thoughts as Mentor. You deſpiſe men too 
much to be willing to burden yourſelf with the care 
of them ; beſides, you think too lightly of riches 
and the ſplendors of royalty, to be willing to pur-- 
chaſe their luſtre with the pains which are inſepara- 
ble from the government of kingdoms. Haza.l 
replied, Believe not, Cretans, that I deſpiſe men: 
No, no, I am ſenſible how glorious it is to toil to- 
make them virtuous and happy; but theſe toils are 
full of anxieties and dangers. The ſplendor which, 
is annexed to them, is falſe, and can dazzle none but 
vain-glorious ſouls. Life is ſhort ; greatneſs raiſes: 
the paſſions above its power to gratify them; it was 
to learn to be. contented Without theſe chimerical 
bleſſings, and not to obtain them, that I came fo; 
far, f arewel ; all my thoughts are-fixt on returning 
to a quiet and retired way of life, where wiſdom, 
will cheriſh my heart, and where the hopes which 1 
derive from virtue of another better life after death, 
ſhall comfort me under the miſeries of old age. 
Were I to wiſh for any thing, it would not be to be 
a king; it would be, never to be ſeparated from theſe. 
two men whom you ſee before you. 


At length the Cietans addreſſing themſelves to 


Mentor, cried, Tell us, O wiſeſt and greateſt of 


all mortals, tell us then whom we can chuſe for our 
king? We will not let you go till you have told us 
the choice which we ought to make. He anſwered, 
While I was in the crowd of ſpectators, I obſerved a 
man who diſcovered not the leaſt follicitude nor eager- 
neſs. He is a hale old man; I aſked his name, and 
was told that it is Ariſtodemus. I afterwards heard 
ſome body tell him that his two ſons were in the 
number of the combatants, which ſeemed to give: 


bim no joy at all. He faid, that as for one, he did 
I” 3 not 


4 
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not wiſh him the dangers of a crown, and that he 
loved his country too well ever to conſent that the 
other ſhould reign. By this I underſtood, that the 
father loved with a rational fondneſs one of his ſons 
who has virtue, and that he did not indulge the other 
in his vices. My curiofity encreaſing, I enquired 
what ſort of a life this old man had led, and one of 
your citizens told me, That he bore arms a long 
while, and is covered with wounds ; but that his 
ſincere virtue and his averſion to flattery rendered 
him obnoxious to Idomeneus, which hindered the 
king from employing him at the fiege of Troy, 
Idomeneus was afraid of a man who would give 
him wiſe counſels, which he was not inclined to fol- 
low: nay, he was jealous of the glory which Ari- 
ſtodemus would be fure ſoon to acquire; he forgot 
all his ſervices, and left him here, indigent, and 
deſpiſed by rude and fordid wretches, who eſteem 
nothing but riches. But contented with his poverty, 
he lives chearfully in a ſequeſtered part of the iſland, 
where he cultivates his fields with his own hands. 
One of his ſons toils with him ; they tenderly love 
each other ; they are happy by their frugality, and 
have by their labour procured themſelves a plenty of 
all things which are neceſſary to a plain way of life. 
The wit old man gives to the ſick poor of his neigh- 
bourhood all that remains above a ſufficiency for his 
own and his ſon's wants. He cauſes all the young 
men to work; he encourages and inſtructs them; 
ke determines all the diſputes among his neighbours, 
and is the father of every family. The misfortune of 
his own is to have a bre. ſon, who would never 
follow any of his counſels. The father having long 
horne with him, in order to reclaim him from his vices, 
at laſt diſcarded hin, and he has fince abandoned 
himfelf to vain ambition and all kind of pleaſures. 


This, O Cretans, is what I have been told ; vou 
mould know if this Mount be true. But if this man 
be ſuch as he is deſcribed to be, why do you exhibit 
games? Why do you affemble fo many ftrangers* 


_ You 


* * 
he 
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You have in the midſt of you a man who knows you; 


and whom you know; who underſtands war; who 

has given.proofs of his courage, not only againſt darts 
and arrows, but againſt frightful 33 itſelf; who 
has deſpiſed riches acquired by flattery; who loves 

kbour ; who knows how uſeful agriculture is to a 
nation; who» deteſts pomp; who does not ſuffer: 
kimſelf to be. unmanned by a blind fondneſs for his 
children ; who loves the virtue of the one, and con-- 
demns the vices of the other; in a word, a man who 
is already the father of the prope This man is 
your king, if it be true that you deſire to make the 
laws of the wife Minos reign amongſt you. 


All the people cried out, Ariſtodemus is indeed: 
what you repreſent him; he is worthy to reign. The 
elders ordered him to be called. He was ſought for 
in the croud, where he was confounded with the 
meanelt of the people. He ſeemed perfectly calm. 
They told him that they would make Um their king. 
He replied, I can conſent to it only on three con- 
ditions. Firſt, that I ſhall refign the crown in two 
years, if I do 'not render you better than you are, 
and if you diſobey the laws. Secondly, that I fhall 
have the liberty to continue my plain and frugal way 
of life. Thirdly, that my children ſhall have no pre-- 
cedence, and that they ſhall be treated after my death: 
without diſtinction according to their merit, like the- 
relt of the citizens; 


At theſe words, the air was rent with a thouſand 
acclamations. The crown was placed by the chief of 
the elders, who are the guardians of the laws, on the 
head of Ariſtodemus. Sacrifices were offered to Ju- 
piter and the other ſuperior Gods. Ariſtodemus made 
us preſents, not with the magnificence which is uſual 
to kings, but with a noble ſimplicity. He gave 
Hazacl the laws of Minos written by the hand of 
Minos himſelf, He gave him alſo a collection of 
the whole hiſtory of Crete from the time of Saturn and 
the golden age; he ſent on board his ſhip all the 

choiceſt fruits that grow . Crete, and are unknown 
4 in: 
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in Syria, and offered to fupply him with every thing 
he might want. | 


As we were eager to depart, he ordered a bark ta 
be got ready for us with a great number of good 
rowers and foldiers, and he ſent cloaths and proviſj. 
ons for us on board it. The ſame inſtant a wind 
aroſe which was fair for failing to Ithaca; but this 
wind being contrary to Hazael, obliged him to wait, 
He ſaw us depart ; he embraced us as friends he 
was never to ſee again. The Gods are juſt, faid he; 
they are witneſſes to a friendſhip which is founded 
only on virtue ; they will one day bring us together 
again, and the happy fields, where it is faid the juſt 
enjoy an eternal peace after death, ſhall ſee our ſouls 
meet each other again, never to be parted more. 0 
could my aſhes alſo but be collected with yours !— 
As he ſpoke theſe words, he ſhed a torrent of tears, 
and ſighs choaked his voice. We wept not leſs than 
Hazael ; he attended us to the ſhip. 


As for Ariſtodemus, he ſaid, You have- made me 
a king; remember the dangerous ſituation in which 
you have placed me ; beſeech the Gods to inſpire me 
with true wiſdom, and that I may as much exceed 
other men in moderation as I exceed them in power, 
As for me, I befeech them to conduct you happily | 
to your own country, to baffle the inſolence of your 
enemies, and to grant that you may ſee Ulyſſes retgn- 
ing there in peace with his dear Penelope. I Nel 
vou, Telemachus, with a good ſhip, well provided 
with rowers and ſoldiers ; they may be uſeful to you 
againſt the unjuſt perſecutors of your mother. O 
Mentor, your wiſdom, which 8 nothing, leaves 
me nothing to deſire for you. Depart, and may 
you live happy together; remember Ariſtodemus: 
and if the Ithacans ſhould ever have need of the 
Cretans, depend upon me to my lateſt breath. He 
embraced us, and We could not, as we thanked him, 
ſuppreſs our tears. | 


Mean while the wind which ſwelled our fails 
| promiſec 
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miſed us a pleaſant Voyage. Already mount Ida: 
looked to us like a little hill ; all the ſhores diſap- 
ted, and the coaſts of Peloponneſus ſeemed to 
advance into the ſea to meet us. But a black tem- 

| ſuddenly overſpread the heavens, and irritated 
all the billows of the ſea ; day was turned into night, 
and death preſented itſelf to us. Twas you, O Nep- 
tune, who with your haughty trident ſtirred up all. 
the waters of your empire ! Venus, to revenge her- 
ſelf for our having deſpiſed her even in her temple of 
Cythera, went to this God; ſhe addreſſed him with 

ief ; her lovely eyes were bathed in tears: at 
ſat, Mentor, who 1s well ſkilled in things divine, 
told me ſo. Will you, Neptune, ſaid ſhe, ſuffer 
theſe impious. wretches to mock my power with 
impunity ? The Gods themſelves feel it, and yet 
theſe raſh mortals preſume. to cenſure every ung 


which is done in my iſland. They pretend to a wiſ- / 


dom which is proof againſt all temptations, and treat 
love as a weakneſs: Have you forgot that I was 


born in your. empire? Why do you delay to bury in 
your profound abyſſes. theſe. two. wretches whom I: 


cannot endure r. 


She had hardly ſpoken; when Neptune liited the: 


waves even to the very ſkies. Venus ſmiled, believing 


that we ſhould inevitably be wrecked. Our affright- 
ed pilot cried out, that he could no longer with- 
ſtand the winds which drove us with violence to- 


wards the rocks. A ſudden guſt broke our maſt, 


and a moment after we heard the points of the rocks 


breaking through the bottom of the ſhip, The water. 
enters on all ſides; the veſſel finks, and all our row 


ers fend up loud laments to heaven. I embrace Men- 


tor, and cry, Lo! death is here, we mutt meet it 
with courage. The Gods have delivered us from ſo- 


many dangers only to deſtroy us now. Let us die, 
Mentor, let us die. *Tis ſome conſolation to me to 


die with you ; it were in vain. to contend with the. 
- form for our lives. 


Mentor anſwered, True courage always finds ſome 
7 of reſou:ce. 
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reſource. Tis not enough to receive death with 
tranquillity ; we muſt, without fearing it, make our 
utmoſt efforts to repel it. Let us take one of theſe 
great benches of the rowers ; and whilſt this timo- 
rous and troubled multitude are regretting life, with- 
out ſeeking the means of preſerving it, let us not 
loſe a moment to ſave ours. Upon this he takes 2 
hatchet ; he cuts the maſt quite off, which bein 
already broken, and hanging in the ſea, had laid the 
veſſel on one fide; he throws it over board ; he 
jumps upon it amidſt the furious billows ; he call 
me by my name, and encourages me to follow him, 
As a mighty tree, which all the conſpiring winds 
attack, remains ſo immoveable on its deep roots that 
the tempeſt can only ſhake its leaves; ſo Mentor, 
who was not only firm and courageous but calm and 
eaſy, ſeemed to command the winds and the ſea. 1 
followed him ; and who could but have followed, 
encouraged by him? We ſteered ourſelves on the 
Hoating maſt, which was very ſerviceable to us ; for 
we could fit upon it. Had we been obliged to fwim 
without reſting, our ſtrength would ſoon have been 
exhauſted. But the ſtorm often turned this huge 
piece of timber round, and we were plunged into 
the fea; we then drank the briny furge, which 
poured from our mouths, our noſtrils, and our ears, 
and were forced to ſtruggle with the billows, in 
order to get on the upper part of the maſt apain. 
Sometimes alſo a. wave as high as a mountain rolled 
over us, and then we clung cloſe for fear the maſt, 
which was our only hope, ſhould in ſuch a violent 
ſhock get from us. 


While we were in this terrible condition, Men- 
tor, as calm as he is now on this turfy ſeat, ſaid, 
Do you think, Telemachus, that your life is left 
to the mercy of the winds and the waves ? Do 
you think that they can deſtroy you without a com- 
mand from the Gods? No, no, the Gods deter- 
mine every thing. It is the Gods therefore, and not 
the ſea, who are to be feared. Were you at the 
bottom: of the deep, the kand of Jupiter could draw 

a yeu 
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ou from it; were you in Olympus, viewing the 
ſtars beneath your feet, Jupiter could plunge you to 
the bottom of the abyſs, or hurl you headlong into - 
the flames of dteary Tartarus.  Lheard and admired 
theſe words, which comforted me a: little ; but my 
mind was not free enough to make him a —_— He 
ſaw me not, neither could I ſee him. e paſſed. 
the whole night ſhivering and half dead with cold, 
without knowing whither the tempeſt would drive 
us. At laſt the winds: began to abate, and the 
bellowing ſea reſembled a perſon, who having been 
long in a rage, is grown tired of his fury, and feels 
but ſome remains of his trouble and emotion; its 
growlings were hollow, and its waves hardly higher 
than the ridges between the furrows. of a ploughed 


Mean while Aurora opened the gates of heaven 
to the ſun, and promiſed us a fine day. The eaſt 
was all on fire, and the ſtars which had ſo long 
been hid, Appeared again, but fled at the dach 
of Phæbus. We delecied land at a diſtance; and the 
winds wafted us towards it. Hope then began to - 
revive in my heart; but we faw. none of our com- 
panions ; their fpirits probably failed, and the tempeſt - 
overwhelmed them and the ſhip together. When we 
were near land, the ſea. drove us againſt craggy - 
rocks, which would have daſhed us in pieces, had 
we not ſteered: the end of the maſt againſt them, of 
which Mentor made as good a uſe as a ſkilful. pilot 
makes of the beft rudder. . Thus we. avoided theſe - 
creadful rocks, and at laſt found a pleaſant level 
coaſt, where ſwimming without any difficulty, we : 
got a-ſhore on the. ſand. It was there you ſaw us, 

mighty Goddeſs, who inhabit this iſland ; it wass 
there. you vouchſafed us a kind reception. 


End of the S xi Book. 
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theſe men, ſo 


The ARGUMENT. 


Fahſo admires Telemachus in his advent, and 
does all ſhe can to detain him in ber iſſand, by en- 


gaging bim ts return ber paſhon. Mentor ſupports 
Telemachus by his remonſlrances againſt the. God. 
deſs's artifices, and againſt Cupid whom Venus had 
brought to her aſſiſtance. Telemachus however. and 
the nymph Eucharis ſoon feel a mutual paſſion, which 
at fin excites Calypſo's jealouſy, and afterwards her 
reſentment againf the two lowers. She ſwears by 


Styx that Telemachus ſball depart from her iſland 


. Cupid goes to comfort her, and prevails on her 


nymphs to. burn a ſbip which Mentor had built, at 
the time that Mentor was dragging Telemacbus along 
to embark on board it. Telemachus feels a ſecret joy 
at Jeeing the veſſel on fire. Mentor perceiving it, 
throws 515 headlong into the ſea, and leaps into it, 
bimſelf, in order to ſwim to another ſhip, which be 


ſaw near the coaſt. 


HEN Telemachus had concluded his nar- 
rative, all the nymphs, who had been mo- 
tionleſs and kept their eyes fixed upon. him, looked. 
on each other, and ſaid with aſtoniſhment, Who are 
beloved of the Gods? Did you 

i av 
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ever hear of ſuch marvellous adventures ? The ſon 
of Ulyſſes already excels his father in eloquence, in 
wiſdom and valour. Wh. an air! what beauty l 
what fweetneſs ! what modeſty ! But then, what 
nobleneſs and elevation of foul! Did we not know 
that he is the ſon of a mortal, one might eaſily take 
him for Bacchus, for Mercury, or even for the great 
Apollo. But who is this Mentor who ſeems a plain, 
obſcure and ordinary man? When one views him 
near, one finds in him I know not what that is more 
than human. | 


Calypſo heard this diſcourſes/with an uneaſineſs: 
which ſhe could not hide. Her eyes were inceſſantly 
ſtraying from Mentor to Telemachus, and from Te- 
lemachus to Mentor. Sometimes ſhe deſired that 
Telemachns would begin the long hiſtory of his ad- 
ventures again; then ſhe would ſuddenly interrupt 
herſelf. t laſt riſing abruptly, and leading him 
aſide into a myrtle grove, ſhe tried all arts to learn 
of him, if Mentor was not a God concealed under 
the form of a man, It was not in Telemachug's 
power to reſolve her; for Minerva, who accompa- 
nied him in the ſhape of Mentor, had not diſcovered 
herſelf to him by reaſon of his youth: She was not 
yet ſufficiently aſſured of his ſecrecy, to entruſt him 
with her deſigns. Beſides, ſhe was deſirous to try 
him by the greateſt dangers : Now, had he known 
that Minerva was with him, ſuch a ſupport would 
have buoyed him up too much, and he would with- 
out difficulty have braved the moſt terrible accidents. 
He really therefore took Minerva for Mentor, and 
all Calypſo's artifices to. diſcover what ſhe defired ta. 
know, were in vain. 


Mean while ali the nymphs gathered 'around Men-- 
tor, and took a pleaſure in aſking him queſtions, One 
enquired the particulars of his journey into Ethiopia; 
another deſited to know what he had ſeen at Damaſ- 
eus; and a third aſked him if he knew Ulyſſes before 
the fiege of Troy. He anſwered them all in a cour- 

teous manner; and. his. words, though plain, were 
| very 
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vety graceful. Calypſo did not leave them long in 
this converfation ; the teturned, and while the nytuphs 
begun to gather flowers, ſinging all the while, to 
amuſe Telemachus, ſhe took Mentor aſide, in order. 
to make him diſcover who he was. The balmy ya- 
pours of ſleep do not glide more ſweetly through 
the weaty eyes and all the limbs of a man who is 
quite exhaufted by labour, than the Goddeſs's ſooth- 
ing wotds infinuated theinſelves, in order to enchant 
the heart of Mentor; but the continually perceived! 
know not what which baffled all her efforts, and de- 
rided her charms : Like a ſteep rock which hides its 
bead in the clouds, and laughs at the rage of the 
winds, Mentor was ſteadfaſt in his wife deſigns, and 
unſhaken by Calypſo's importunities. He would 
ſometimes even permit her to hope. that ſhe ſhould 
enſnare him by her queſtions, and draw the truth 
from the bottom of his heart ; but-the moment ſhe 
expected to ſatisfy her curiohty, her hopes vaniſhed : 
All that ſhe thought ſhe held faſt. flipt from her ona 
fadden; and a ſhort-anfwer of Mentor plunged her 
again in her doubts. | 


Thus ſhe paſſed the days, ſometimes flattering 
Telemachus, and ſometimes: ſeeking the means of 
ſeparating him from Mentor, from whom ſhe no 
'Jonger hoped for a diſcovery. She employed her 
moſt beautiful nymphs to kindle. the fires of love in 
young Telemachus's heart; and a: Goddefs, more 
powerful than herſelf, came to her aſſiſtance. 


Venus tilt highly reſenting the. contempt which 
Mentor and Telemachus had expreſſed for the wor- 
ſhip which is paid her in the iſle of Cyprus, was in- 
confolable when ſhe ſaw that theſe two raſh mortals 

had eſcaped from the winds and the ſeas, in the 

ſtorm which Neptune excited. She made bitter com- 
- plaints of it to — but the father of the Gods 

fmiling, and unwilling-to let her know that Minerva, 
in the ſhape of Mentor, had faved the fon of Ulyfles,. 
ve Venus leave to ſeek the means of being revenged 


on theſe two men: She quits Olympus; forgets the 
** ſweet 
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eet perfumes which are burnt on her altars at Pa- 
= Cythera, and Idalia ; flies in her chariot drawn 
y doves ; calls her fon, and grief diffuſing itſelf 
over her face, which was adorned with new graces, 
ſhe beſpoke him thus: 


Beholdeſt thou, my ſon, thoſe two mortals who 
ſcorn thy power and mine? Who will worſhip us 
for the future? Go, — their inſenſible hearts 
with thy arrows; deſcend with me to that iſland, 
and I will talk with Calypſo: She faid, and cleaving 
the air in a golden cloud, preſented herſelf before 
Calypſo, who was then all alone, on the brink of a. 
fountain, at ſome diſtance from her grotto. 


Unhappy Goddeſs ! faid ſhe, the ungratefal Ulyf-- 
ſes diſdained yon. His: fon, ſtill more inſenſible 
than he, is . to treat you with the like contempt; 
but Love himſelf is come to revenge you. I leave 
him with you; he ſhall remain among your nymphs,. 
as the boy Bacchus was formerly educated by the 
nymphs of the ifland of Naxos. Telemachus will. 
look upon him as a common child; he will not fuf-- 
pect him, and will quickly feel his power. She faid ;. 
and re-aſcending in the golden cloud from whick ſhe 
alighted, left ambrofial odours behind her, which pet-- 
fumed all the groves of Calypſo.. 67” 


Cupid remained in Calypſo's arms: Though a: 
Goddeſs, ſhe preſently felt his flames ſpreading in 
her boſom. To eaſe herſelf, ſhe immediately -pave-- 
him to Eucharis, a nymph who happened to be by 
her. But alas! how often did ſhe afterwards repent” * 
ker doing it! At firſt nothing ſeemed more innocent, 
more ſweet, more lovely, more: 7 r more 

obliging than this child. When one ſaw his ſpright- 
4 dis wheedling, his perpetual ſmiles, one would 
have thought that he could inſpire nothing but plea- 

fure ; but as ſoon as one truſted his careſſes, one felt 
I know not what of poiſon. The falſe, malicious boy 
careſſed but to deceive, and never laughed but at the 
ceruel miſchiefs he had done, or deſigned to do. He 


durſt 
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durſt not approach Mentor, whoſe ſeverity affrighted 
him; he perceived that this unknown perſon was in- 
vulnerable, and that none of his arrows could pierce 
him. As for the nymphs, they quickly felt the fires the 
treacherous boy enkindles ; but they carefully con- 
cealed the deep wound which feſtered in their hearts. 


Mean while Telemachus, ſeeing the child play 
with the nymphs was ſurpriſed at his beauty and 
ſweetneſs. e embraces him ; he takes him ſome- 
times. on his knees and ſometimes in his. arms, and 
finds an inquietude in. his own boſom of which he 
can aſſign no cauſe : The more he ſeeks for inflocent 
diverſions, the more reſtleſs and languid he grows. 
Do you ſee theſe nymphs, ſaid he to — How 
different they are from the Cyprian women, whoſe 
charms were diſguſtful by reaſon of their immodeſty ? 
Theſe immortal beauties diſplay an innocence, a 
modeſty, a ſimplicity that is inchanting. He bluſhed, 
without knowmg why, as. he ſpoke ; he could not 
forbear ſpeaking, and yet had he hardly begun but he 
was unable to proceed ; his words were broken, ob- 
cure, and ſometimes. had no meaning at all. 


Hereupon Mentor ſaid, O Telemachus ! the dan- 
gers of the iſle of Cyprus were nothing in compariſon 
of thoſe which yay do not apprehend at preſent. 
Groſs vice excites htxror, and brutiſh impudence in- 
dignation; but modeſt beauty is much more dan- 
gerous. In loving it wg fancy we love nothing but 
virtue, and yield inſenſibly to the delufive charms 
of a paſſion, which we do not perceive till it is 
almoſt too late to extinguiſh it. Fly, my dear Tele- 
machus, fly theſe nymphs. who-are ſo diſcreet only 
to enſnare you the better. Fly the dangers of your 
youth ; but above all, fly this child whom you do 
not know. It is Cupid, whom Venus has brought 
into this iſland to revenge herſelf for the. contempt 
you ſhewed of the worſhip, which is paid her at 
Cythera. He has wounded the heart of the 
Goddeſs Calypſo ; ſhe has conceived a violent paſ- 
fon for you; he has inflamed all her attendant 

nympks, 
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wry and you yourſelf, unhappy youth ! burn, 
and hardly perceive it. 


Telemachus often interrupted Mentor, fayin 


Why ſhould we not ſtay in this iſland ? Ulyſſes is 


not living; he muſt long ſince have been buried in 
the waves. Penelope ſeeing neither him nor me 
return, has not been able to reſiſt ſo many ſuitors ; 
her father Icarus has conftrained her to accept of an- 
other huſband. And ſhall I return to Ithaca to ſee 
her engaged in new bonds, and her plighted faith 
to my father broken ? The Ithacans have forgotten 
Ulyſſes: To return were ruſhing on certain death, 
ſince Penelope's lovers have ſeized on all the avenues of 
the port, to make our deſtruction at our return the ſurer. 


Mentor replied, Lo the effects of a blind paſ- 
ſion: We ſubtilly hunt after all the reaſons which 
favour it; we turn away our eyes that we may not 
ſee thoſe which condemn it, and are quick- ſighted 
only to deceive ourſelves and to ſtifle our remorſe. 
Have you forgot all that the Gods have done in 


order to bring you back to your own country? How ©» 


did you get out of Sicily ? Were not the evils you 
ſuffered in Egypt, ſuddenly turned into bleflings ? 
What unſeen hand ſnatched you from all the dan- 
Fre which hung over your head in the city of 
yre? After ſo many miracles, are you ſtill igno- 
rant of what the Gods have in ſtore for you? But 
what am I ſaying! you are. unworthy of it. As 
for me, I will depart”; I ſhall eaſily find the means 
of eſcaping from this iſland, Degenerate ſon of - fo. 
wiſe and fo brave a father, lead here a ſoft inglorious 
life in the midſt of women, and do, in deſpight of the 
Gods, what your father thought unworthy of him. 


Theſe diſdainful words pierced the very ſoul of 
Telemachus. He was moved at Mentor's re- 
proaches ; his grief was blended with ſhame; he 
dreaded the indignation and departure of his wiſe 
guide to whom he was ſo much indebted-; but a 
rifing paſſion, of which he himſelf was not * 
2 
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had rendered him quite another man. What then, 
faid he to Mentor, with tears in his eyes, do you 
eſteem as nothing the unmortality which the Goddeſs 
offers me |! I eſteem as nothing, replied Mentor, all 
tt is repugnant to virtue and the commands of the 
Gods. Virtue calls you back to your own country 
m order to ſee Ulyfles and Penelope again ; virtue 
forbids you to abandon yourſelf to an extravagant 
paſſion ; the Gods, who have delivered you from ſo 
many perils that your glory may ſhine as bright as 
your father's, command you to quit this ifland. 
Love, the ſhameful tyrant love alone, can detain 
you here. Ah! what would you do with an im- 
mortal life without liberty, without virtue, without 
glory ? Such a life would be the more miſerable in 
that it could never end. 


To this Telemachus anſwered only by fighs: Some- 
times he wiſhed that Mentor had fnatched him in. 
ſpite of himſelf from this iſland, and ſometimes that 
his rigid monitor were gone, that he might no lon- 
ger be reproached with his weakneſs. All theſe 
oppoſite thoughts racked his heart by turns, but none 
of them laſted long; his breaft was like the ſea which 
is the ſport of all the adverſe winds. He often lay 
extended and motionleſs on the ſea-ſhore, and often 
in the midſt of a gloomy wood, ſhedding bitter tears, 
and making loud laments like the roarings of a lion. 
He was grown lean ; his hollow eyes were full of a 
conſuming fire. His wan, dejected and disfigured 
face would have made one believe that he was not 
Felemachus. His beauty, his ſprightlineſs, his 
noble air had forſaken him; he was. dying away. 
As the flower which blows and diffuſes its perfumes 
around the fields in the morning, decays gradually 
towards the evening, and loſes its lively colours, and 
languiſhes and withers, and hangs down its lovely 

Head, unable longer to ſupport: itſelf : ſo was the 
ſon of Ulyſſes at the very gates of death. 


Mentor ſeeing that Telemachus could not-refift 
the violence of his paſſion, formed an artful deſign 
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to deliver him from ſo great a danger. He had 
obſerved that Calypſo was paſſionately in love with 
Telemachus, and that Telemachus was not leſs in 
love with the young nymph Eucharis ; for the cruel 
boy, to plague mankind, ſeldom makes them love 
the perſon by whom they are beloved. Mentor te- 
ſolved to excite Calypſo's jealouſy. Eucharis being 
to go a hunting with Telemachus, Mentor faid to 


Calypſo, I have taken notice that Telemachus has 
a paſſion for hunting, which I never obſerved in him 
before; this diverſion begins to give him a diſtaſte 
of all others; he delights in nothing but the moſt 
ſavage woods and mountains. Is it. you, O God- 
deſs, who inſpire him with this violent paſſion ? 


Theſe words fo cruelly ſtung Calypſo, that ſhe 
could not contain herſelf This Telemachus, faid 
ſhe, who deſpiſed all the pleaſures of the iſle of Cy- 
prus, cannot withſtand the moderate beauty of one 
of my nymphs. How dares he vaunt his having per- 
formed ſo many wonderful actions, he whoſe heart 
is ſhamefully ſoftened by effeminate pleaſures, and 
who ſeems born to paſs an obſcure life among wo- 
men ? Mentor — with pleaſure how jealouſy 
ſtung Calypſo's heart, ſaid no more, that he might 
not excite her ſuſpicions ; he expreſſed his concern 
only by a fad and dejected countenance. The 
Goddeſs diſcovered her uneaſineſs to him at every 
thing which ſhe ſaw, and was continually makin 

freſh complaints. This hunting match of whic 

Mentor had informed her, compleated her fury; . the 
knew that Telemachus had ſought only ta ſteal awa 

from the other nymphs, in order to converſe wit 

Eucharis. A ſecond chaſe was even already pro- 
| poſed, in which ſhe ſoreſaw that he would 9 
as he had in the firſt, To break Telemachug's 
meaſures, ſhe declared that ſhe would be ond of 
their party; then all of a ſudden, unable longer to 
moderate her reſentment, ſhe addreſt him thus: 


J Is it for this, raſh boy, that thou cameſt into my 
illard, and eſcapedſt the wreck with which he, 
| fully 
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- juſtly threatned thee, and the vengeance of the 


Gods? * Didft thou enter this iſland, which is open to 
no mortal, but to deſpiſe my power, and the love 
which I have ſhewn thee ? Ye Deities of Olympus 
and Styx ! hear a miſerable Goddeſs, make haſte to, 
confound this perfidious, this ungrateful, this, impi- 
ous wretch ! Since thou art more obdurate and un- 
juſt than thy father, mayeſt thou ſuffer: evils. more 
laſting and cruel than his? No, no, mayeſt thou 
never ſee thy country more, the poor, the wretched 
Ithaca, which thou haſt nat been aſhamed to prefer 
to immortality : or rather, mayeſt thou periſh in 
ſight of it amidſt the billows ; may thy body become 
the ſport of the waves, and be caſt without hopes of 
ſepulture-on this ſandy ſhore ! May my eyes ſee it 
devoured by vulturs ! She whom thou loveſt, ſhall fee 
it alſo ; ſhe ſhall ſee it, her heart ſhall break at the 


fight, and her deſpair prove a pleaſure to. me. 


While Calypſo. was ſpeaking thus, her eyes were 
red and fiery; they dwelt upon nothing, and had] 
know not what of gloom and wildneſs. Her trem- 
bling cheeks were chequered with black and livid 
ſpots ; ſhe changed colour every moment. A deadly 
paleneſs would 5 ſpread itſelf over her face; 
her tears flowed not as formerly in abundance ; rage. 


and deſpair ſeemed to have dried up their ſource, and 


they rarely trickled down her cheeks. Her voice 
was hoarſe, trembling and broken. Mentor watched 
all her emotions, and ſpoke no more to Telemachus. 
He treated him as a patient who is given over, often 
caſting looks of compaſſion upon him. 


Telemachus was conſcious how culpable he was,. 
and how unworthy of Mentor's: friendſhip ; he dared 
not lift up his eyes leſt they ſhould meet thoſe of his 
friend, whoſe very ſilence condemned him. Some- 
times he longed to go and throw, himſelf about his 
neck, and to tell him how ſenſible he was of his 
fault; but he was with-held, ſometimes by a falſe - 


ſenſe of ſhame, and ſometimes by a fear of going far- 


ther than he deſired, in order to retreat from * I 
| GT. 
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for the danger ſeemed pleaſing to him, and he could 
not yet reſolve to ſubdue his ſenſeleſs paſſion. 


The Gods and the Goddeſſes of Olympus were 
aſſembled together, and obſerving a profound ſilence, 
kept their eyes fixt on Calypſo's iſland, to ſee which 
would be victorious, Minerva or Cupid. Cupid, by 
playing with the nymphs, had ſet the whole iſland 
on fire; and Minerva, in the ſhape of Mentor, 
made uſe of jealouſy, the inſeparable companion of 
Love, againſt Love himſelf. Jupiter reſolved to be 
4 ſpectator of the combat, and to remain neuter. 


Mean while, Eucharis, who was apprehenſive of 
lofing Telemachus, pract ſed a thouſand arts to hold 
him in her chains. She was now going a hunting 
with him for the ſecond time, and was attired like 
Diana, Venus and Cupid had adorned her with 
new charms, inſomuch that her beauty on that day 
eclipſed the beauty of the Goddeſs Calypſo herſelf. 
Calypſo ſeeing her at a diſtance, viewed herſelf at 
the ſame time 1n the cleareſt of her fountains ; and 
being aſhamed of her own face, ſhe hid herſelf in the 
moſt ſecret part of her grotto, and ſpoke thus all along; 


My endeavours then to diſturb theſe two lovers, 
by declaring that I would be at this chace, are, it 
ſeems, in vain! Shall I be there? What! aid her tri- 
umph, and ſuffer my beauty to be a foil to hers ! 
Muft Telemachus by ſeeing me be ſtill more ena- 
moured of his Eucharis ? Wretch that I am ! what 
have I done? No, I will not go, they ſhall not go 
themſelyes ; I well know how to hinder them: I 
will go and find Mentor, I will deſire him to take 
Telemachus away, he ſhall carry him back to Ithaca. 
But what do I ſay ? What will become of me, when 
Telemachus is gone? Where am I? O cruel Venus, 
what can I do? Venus, you have deceived me: Oh! 
what a treacl.erous preſent you made me! Perni- 
cious boy ] infectious Cupid t I opened my heart to 
tuee only in hopes F living happy with Telemachus, 
and thou haſt broug! t into it nothing but grief and 
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deſpair. My nymphs are revolted againſt me, and 


my divinity ſerves only to make my woes eternal. 
O ! that I could put an end to my life and my pains! 
Thou, Telemachus, muſt die, ſince I cannot die. 
I will be revenged of thy ingratitude ; thy nymph 
ſhall ſee thee expire, I will kill thee before her eyes. 

But I rave ! O wretched Calypſo l what wouldeſt 
thou ? Deſtroy an innocent youth whom thou thy. 
felf haſt plunged into this abyſs of miſeries ? It was! 
who applied the torch to the chaſte Telemachus! 
boſom. What innocence ! What virtue ! what hor- 
ror of vice ! what reſolution againſt infamous plea- 
ſures! Should I have poiſoned his heart? He would 
have left me. Well! muſt he not leave me now, or 1 
ſee him full of contempt for me, and living but for my 
rival? Nay, nay, I ſuffer no more than I have well 
deſerved. Go, Telemachus, go croſs the ſeas ; leave 
the wretched Calypſo, unable to bear, or to lay down 
the burden of life; leave her diſconſolate, over- 
whelmed with ſhame, and deſpairing with thy haughty 
Eucharis. | 


Thus ſpoke Calypſo alone in her grotto ; but 
ruſhing ſuddenly out of it, Where are you, Mentor, 
ſaid the ? is it thus that you ſupport Telemachus 
againſt vice, which he is now finking under? You 
ſleep, while Love watches for opportunities againſt 

ou. I can no longer bear your ſhameful indifference. 

ill you always caimly fee the ſon of Ulyſſes diſ- 
honour his father, and neglect his high deſtiny ? Was 
it to you or me that l is parents entruſted his con- 
duct ? I ſeek for remedies to cure his heart, and will 
you do nothing! There are lofty poplars, fit for 
building of a ſhip, in the remoteſt part of this foreſt ? 
it was there Ulyſſes built that in which he departed 
from this iſland. In the ſame place you will find a 
deep cave wherein are all the tools which are neceſ- 
ſary for forming, and for joining together, the ſeve- 
ſal parts of a veſſel. | 


She. had hardly ſpoken theſe words, but ſhe re- 


pented of them. Mentor loſt not a moment; he 
wen 
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went to the cave, found the tools, felled the poplars, 
and in one day made and fitted out a veſſel for the 
ſea ; for Minerva's power and {kill require but little 
time to finiſh the greateſt works. 


Calypſo was in a terrible agony of mind ; longing 
on the one hand to ſee if Mentor's work went on, 
and not having reſolution enough on the other to 
quit the chace, and leave Eucharis and Telemachus 
to their liberty. Her jealouſy would not let her loſe 
ſight of the two lovers, but ſhe endeavoured to turn 
the chace where ſhe knew that Mentor was building 
a ſhip, She heard the ſtrokes of the axe and the 
hammer; ſhe liſtened to them, and trembled at every 
one, but at the ſame time ſhe apprehended that her 
attention to Mentor might prevent her obſerving 
ſome ſign, or glance, which Telemachus might make 
to the young nymph. 


Mean while Eucharis ſaid to Telemachus in a 
jeering tone, Are you not afraid that Mentor will 
chide you for going a hunting without him? Oh! 
how are you to be pitied for living under fo harſh a 
maſter ! Nothing can ſoften his auſterity ; he affects 
an averſion ta af forts of pleaſures, and cannot bear 
that you ſhould taſte of any: nay he imputes to 
you as a crime the moſt innocent things. You might 
indeed be governed by him, while you were incapa- 
ble of governing yourſelf ; but after ſo many proofs 
of your wiſdom, you ſhould no longer ſuffer yourſelf 
to be uſed like a baby. | 


Theſe artful words pierced Telemachus's heart, 
and filled it with indignation againſt Mentor, whoſe 
yoke he wiſhed to ſhake off, He was afraid to ſee 
him, and was fo troubled that he made Eucharis no 
reply. At laft towards the evening, the chace having 
paſt in a continual conſtraint on all ſides, they re- 
turned by a corner of the foreſt near the place where 
Mentor had been toiling all the day. Calypſo ſaw 
from afar that the bark was finiſhed : her eyes were 
inſtantly overſpread with a thick cloud like that of 

* death; 
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death; her trembling knees failed beneath her; 
a cold ſweat ſeized on all her limbs; ſhe was forced to 
lean on the ſurrounding nymphs ; and Euchariz 
holding our her hand to ſupport her, Calypſo gave her 
a terrible frown, and puſhed it away. 


Telemachus ſeeing the ſhip, and not ſeeing Men- 
tor, who had finiſhed his work and was already re- 
tired, aſked the Goddeſs to whom the veſſel belonged, 
and for what it was deſigned. At firſt ſhe was at 3 
loſs for an anſwer, but at length ſhe ſaid, I ordered 
it to be built to ſend Mentor away; you ſhall no 
longer be troubled with this rigid friend, who oppoſes 
your happineſs, and-would be jealous if you ſhould 
become immortal. Mentor, leave me ! I am ruined, 
\ Cried Telemachus. O Eucharis ! if Mentor forſakez 
me, I have none left but you. Theſe words eſcaped him 
in the tranſport of his paſſion ; he perceived his error 
in ſpeaking them, but he had been in foo much con- 
fuſion to attend to their meaning. All the como 


vas ftruck dumb with ſurpriſe. Eucharis bluſhe 


and ſtood behind with down-caft eyes, quite con- 
founded, and not daring to ſhew herſelf ; but whilſt 
ſhame appeared on her face, gladneſs dilated her 
heart. Telemachus was no longer himſelf, and could 
not believe that he had ſpoken ſo indiſcreetly. What 
he had done appeared to him like a dream, but a 
dream which confounded and troubled him. 


Calypſo, more furious than a lioneſs robbed of her 
young, ran at random up and down the foreſt, un- 


- knowing whither ſhe went. At laſt ſhe came to the 


entrance of her grotto, where Mentor was waiting 
for her. Begone from my iſland, faid ſhe, ye ſtran- 
gers, who came to trouble my repoſe ; away with 
this young fool; and thou, raſh dotard, thou ſhalt 
feel the effects of a Goddeſs's wrath, if thou doſt 
not ſnatch him hence this inſtant. Iwill never ſee 
him more, nor will I ſuffer any of my nymphs to 
ſpeak to him or to look upon him again : And this I 
ſwear by the Stygian lake, an oath at which the 
Gods themſelves tremble. But know, Tcl 
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that thy miſeries are not at an end: thou, ungrate- 
ful wretch, ſhalt not depart from my iſland but to 
be a prey to new misfortunes ; I ſhall be revenged, 
and thou in vain ſhalt regret Calypſo. Neptune, ftill 
incenſed againſt thy father who offended him in Sicily, 
and importuned by Venus whom thou deſpiſedſt in 
the iſland of Cyprus, is preparing other tempeſts for 
thee. Thou ſhalt fee thy father who is not dead, 
but thou ſhalt ſee him without knowing him ; thou 
ſhalt not meet him in Ithaca, till thou haſt been the 
ſport of the moſt adverſe fortune. Begone: 1 conjure 
the celeſtial powers to revenge me. Mayeſt thou in 
the midſt of. the fea, _ ed on the — of a 
rock and blaſted by thunder, vainly invoke Calypſo, 
whom thy puniſhment will raviſh with joy. | 


She had hardly ſpoken theſe words, but her trou- 
bled mind was ready to take contrary refolutions. 
Love revived in her heart» the defire of detaining 
Telemachus. Let him live, ſaid ſhe to herſelf; let hin: 
ſtay here; perhaps he may at laſt be ſenſible of all 
my good offices? Eueharis cannot, like me, confer 
immortality upon him. O blind Calypſo ! thou haſt 
betrayed thyſelf by thy oath ; thou art bound, and 
the waves of Styx, by which thou haſt ſworn, leave 
thee no room for hope. No body heard theſe words, 
but one might ſee the furies painted on her face; and 
all the baleful venom of black Cocytus ſeemed tp 
exe from her heart. CT" _ 


Telemachus was ſtruck with horror, of Which 
1 perceived the cauſe : for what does not je- 
lous love perceive? His terror redoubled the Goddess & 
rage. Like a prieſteſs of Bacchus, who fills the air ang 
makes the lofty mountains of Thrace ring with her of 
howlings, ſhe runs acroſs the woods with a dart in 
her hand, calling her nymphs, and threatning ' to 

kill all who refuſed to follow her. They, terrified at 

this menace, run in crowds around her. Eucharis 
herſelf advanced with tearful eyes, looking from a- 
far at Telemachus to whom ſhe no longer durſt to 
ſpeak. The Goddeſs trembled at the nymphs ap- 
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"proach, and inſtead of being appeaſed by her (ub. 
miſſion, felt a new fury when ſhe obſerved that grief 
brightened her beauty. | | 


Mean while Telemachus remains alone with Men. 

tor. He embraces his knees, for he durſt not look x 
nor embrace him in any other manner; he ſheds x 
flood of tears ; he alas oh to ſpeak, but his voice 
fails him, and his words ſtill more; he knows nei. 
ther what he is doing; nor what he ought, nor what 
he deſires to do. At laſt he cried. out, O. my rel 
father! O Mentor! deliver me from this train of 
woes: I can neither forſake nor follow you: Deliver 
me from this train of woes ; deliver me from myſelf; 
take my life. 


Mentor embraces, him, comforts him, encourages 
kim, teaches, him how. to ſupport himſelf in his grief 
without indulging his paſſion, and ſays : Son of wik 
Ulyſſes, whom the Gods have ſo much loved, and 
whom. they ftill love, your ſuffering ſuch terrible mi- 
ſeries is an effect of their kindneſs. Who has not er- 
perienced his own weakneſs and the gy a of hi 
paſſions, 1s not yet wiſe ; for he neither knows nor 
is diffident of himſelf. The Gods have led you as it 
were by the hand to the very brink. of a precipice 
to ſhew you its depth without ſuffering you to fil 
into it. Now therefore learn what you would never 
2 known, had you not experienced it: You would 
in vain have been told of the treaſons of Love, who 
flatters to deſtroy, and under an appearance of \{weet- 
neſs conceals the worſt of bitters. . The boy, al 
over charming, came amidſt the ſmiles, the ſports and 
the graces : You ſaw, him; he, ſtole away your heart, 
And you took a p'caſure. in letting him fteal it: You 
fought for pretences to continue ignorant of in 
wounds, to deceive me and to flatter yourſelf, and 
were apprehenfive of nothing. Lo the fruits of you! 
raſhneſs; you now defire death, and that is the only 
hope which is left you. The diſttacted Goddels 
reſembles an inſernal Fury; Eucharis burns with 4 
re more tormenting than the bittereſt pangs of death, 
; | 


ard 


depart with you. 
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and all the jealous nymphs are ready to tear each 
other in pieces: Theſe are the doings of the traytor 
Cupid, Who appeats ſo ſweet and gentle. Reſume 
your courage. How dear muſt you be to the Gods, 
ſince they open you ſo eaſy a way to fly from Love, 
and to ſee your dear country again? Calypſo herſelf 
is conſtrained to drive you away; the ſhip is quite 
ready; why do we delay to quit this iſland, where 
victue cannot dwell. 


Mentor, as he ſpoke theſe words, took him by 
the hand, and dragged him towards the ſhore. Tele- 
machus followed with reluQtance, continually looking 
behind him, and gazing at Eucharis who was going 
away from him. Not being able to ſee her face, 
he viewed her lovely plaited hair, her flowing veſt- 
ments and noble gait, and would gladly have kiſſed 
the very prints of her feet. Nay, when he had loft 
ſight of her he ſtill liſtened, 25 5 that he heard 
her voice z thought abſent, he ſaw her; het ima 
was painted and living as it were before his eyes ; he 
even fancied that he talked to her, not knowing 
where he was, nor hearing Mentor. | 


At length awaking as it were out of a profound 
ſleep, he ſaid to Mentor, I am reſolved to follow 
ou; but I have not yet taken my leave of Encharis : 
had rather die than forſake her thus ungratefully. 
Stay till I have ſeen her once again, and taken an 
eternal farewel. Permit me at leaſt to ſay to her, 
O nymph, the cruel Gods, the Gods jealous of my 
happineſs, conſtrain me to depart ; but they ſhall 
ſooner put a period to my life, than blot you out of 
my memory. O my father! grant me this laſt, this 
reaſonable conſolation, or rid me inſtantly of life. 
No, I will neither ſtay in this iſſand, nor abandon 
myſelf to love; I have no ſuch paſſion in my breaſt; 
I feel no ſentiments for Eucharis but thoſe of friend- 
ſhip and gratitude ; I ſhall be ſatisfied with bidding 
her once more farewel, and will then immediately 
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How I pity you, replied Mentor! your paſſion is 
To furious, that you are not ſenſible of it. You thick 
you are calm, and yet you veg for death ; you fay 
that you are not vanquiſhed by love, and yet you 
cannot leave the nymph you doat on. You fee, you 
hear nothing but her; you are blind and deaf to every 
thing elſe : A man raving in a fever ſays, I am not 
tick. O blind Telemachus ! you were ready to re- 
nounce Penelope, who expects you; Ulyſſes, whom 
you ſhall ſee again ; Ithaca, where you are to reign, and 
the glory and elevated fortune which the Gods have 
promiſed you by the many. wonders which they haye 


wrought in your favour : You were about to renounce + 


all theſe bleſſings to lead an inglorious Hife with Eu- 
charis. And will you pretend that love does not at- 
tach you to her? What troubles you? Why do you 
deſire death? Why did you ſpeak with ſuch tranſport 
before the Goddeſs? I do not accuſe you of infincerity, 
but I lament your blindneſs. Fly, Telemachus, fly ; 
love is not to be conquered but by flight. Againſt ſuch 
an enemy, true courage conſiſts in fear and flying; but in 
flying without deliberation, and without giving one's 
ſelf time ever to look behind one. You have not 
forgotten the cares which you have coft me from your 
infancy, nor the dangers from which you have eſcaped 
by my counſels; be guided by me now, or ſuffer me 
to forſake you; Oh! did you but know my grief to 
ſee you run to your deftrution ! Did you but know 
What I endured while I durſt not ſpeak to you ! your 
mother's pangs at your birth were leſs ſevere than 
mine. I was filent, I patiently bore my pains, | 
ſtifled my fighs to ſee if you would return to me 
again. O my ſon! my dear fon! eaſe my heart; 
' reſtore me what is dearer to me than my life; re- 
ſtore me the loſt Telemachus, and reſtore yourſelf to 
yourſelf. If wiſdom get the better of love in your 
| breaſt, I live and am happy; but if lave run away 
with you in ſpite of wiſdom, Mentor can live no lon- 


ger. 


Whilſt Mentor was ſpeaking thus he continued 
his way towards the ſea ; and Telemachus who 
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not yet reſolution enough to follow him of his own. 
accord, had enough however to ſuffer himſelf to be 
led without reſiſtance. Minerva, all the while con- 
cealed under the form of Mentor, covering Telema- 
chus with her inviſible Ægis, and ſhedding divine 
rays around him, inſpited him with a courage which 
he had never felt before, fince he had been in this; 
iſland, Coming at length to a ſteep rock on the 
ſea- ſuore which was perpetually buffeted by. the. 
foaming billows, and looking from this eminence to 
ſee if Fe ſhip. which Mentor had got ready were till 
in the ſame place, they were ſpectators of a melan- 
choly fight. 


Cupid was ſtung to the quick when he ſaw that 
this unknown old man was not only inſenſible of his 
arrows, but that he was taking Telemachus alſo, 


away from him; he wept for vexation, and went to 


find Calypſo, who was wandering up and down in 
her gloomy foreſts. She could not fee 

fighing, and perceived that he opened all the wounds 
of her heart afreſh. You a deſs, ſaid Cupid, 
and ſuffer yourſelf to be conquered by a weak mortal, 
who is a prifoner in your iſland ! Why do you let 
him go? Oh! miſchievous Cupid, faid ſhe, I will no 
longer liſten to thy pernicious counſels ; it was you 
drew me from my ſweet and profound tranquillity, 
and plunged me into an abyſs of woes. There is no 
help for it ; I have ſworn by the waves of Styx that 
I will let Telemachus go; and Jupiter himſelf, the 


father of the Gods, dares not, with all his power,. 


vialate this dreadful oath. Begane, Telemachus, 
from my iſfand; and thou, pernicious boy, begone ;. 
thou haſt done me more miſchief than he. 


Cupid, wiping away his tears, ſaid with a ſneerin 


malicious ſmile, A mighty difficulty truly! Leave this 


affair to me, keep your oath, and do. not oppoſe Te- 
lemachus's departure. Neither your nymphs nor IT 
have ſworn by the waves of Styx to let him depart. 
| will inſpire them with the deſign of burning the ſhip 


him without 


which Mentor has built with ſo much expedition; his 
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ſurpriſing diligence ſhall, be vain ; he himſelf ſhall he 
ſurpriſed in his turn, and have no means left of tak- 
ing Telemachus from you. , 


Theſe ſoothing words filled Calypſo's heart 
with hope and joy. As a cooling zephyr on the 
margin of a brook revives, the languiſhing flocks, 
which the heat' of the ſummer —— 2 ſo this 
ſpeech allayed the Goddeſs's deſpair. Her face be- 
came ſerene, her eyes grew mild, and the black 
cares which gnawed her heart, fled for a moment 
from her : ſhe ſtopped, ſhe ſmiled, ſhe careſſed the 
ſportful boy, and by careſſing him prepared new 
tortures for herſelf. 


Cupid, pleaſed. with having prevailed on her not 
to oppoſe the burning of the ſhip, went to perſuade 
the nymphs, to do it. They were wandering and diſ- 

rſed up and down on the mountains, like a flock 
of ſheep which the rage of ravenous wolves has 
cauſed to fly from the Repherd. Cupid calls them 
together, and ſays, Telemachus is ſtill in your power, 
haſten to burn the bark which the raſh Mentor has 
built for his flight. They immediately light their 
torches, they run to the ſhore, they quiver with fury, 
they howl and ſhake their diſhevelled hair like Bac- 
chanals. And now the flames aſcend ; they conſume 
the veſſel, which was built of dry wood and be- 
daubed with roſin; whirlwinds of ſmoaky flames 
-aſcend to the clouds. | 


Telemachus and Mentor ſeeing the blaze from the 
top of the rock, and hearing the — of the nymphs, 
the former was tempted to rejoice at it; for his heait 
was not yet cured, and Mentor obſerved that his 
paſſion reſembled an ill-extinguiſhed fire, which from 
time to time breaks from 3 the aſhes, and ſends 
forth glittering ſparks. Lo ! ſaid Telemachus, I am 
bound again in my fetters ; we can no longer hope 
to quit this iſland. | 


Mentor plainly perceived chat Telemachus was 
| | going 
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going to relapſe into all his weakneſſes, and that he 
had not a moment to loſe; he obſerved ata diſtance, 
in the midſt of the waves, a veſſel riding at anchor, 
which durſt not approach Calypſo's iſland, for all the 
plots knew that it was. inacceſſible to mortals. 
Upon this, the ſage Mentor ſuddenly puſhing Tele- 
machus, who was fitting on the edge of the rock, 
throws him headlong into the ſea, and leaps into it 
himſelf. Telemachus, ſtunned with the violence of 
the fall, drank in the briny waves, and became the 
ſport of the billows ; but coming to himſelf, and ſee- 
ing Mentor holding out his hand to afhift him in, 
ſwimming, he thought only of getting away from 
the fatal iſland. 


The nymphs, who thought them their priſoners, 
(creamed in a terrible manner, ſeeing that tl;cy could 
not prevent their flight. The diſconſolate Calypſo 
retuined to her grotto, which the filled with her 
hriekings. Cupid finding his triumph changed into 
a ſhameful defeat, ſprung into the air, ſhook his 
wings, and flew to the Idalian grove, where his cruel 
mother was-waiting for him. The fon, ſtill more 
cruel, comforted himfelf only by laughing together: 
with her at all the miſchiefs he had done. | 


Telemachus perceived with. pleaſure that the far- 
ther he got from the iſland, the more his courage 
and his love of virtue revived. Now I experience, 
cried he to Mentor, what you told me, and what L 
could not believe for want of experience, that vice- 
is conquered only by flight. O my father, how gra- 
cious were the Gods in giving me your aſſiſtance ! I 
deſerved to have been deprived of it, and to have 
been left to myſelf. I now fear neither ſeas, nor. 
winds, nor tempeſts ; I fear nothing but my paſ- 
fions : Love alone is more to. be dreaded than a, 
thouſand ſhipwrecks. 


End f the Seventh Book. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Adcam, the brother of Narbal, commands the Tyrian 
Hip, wherein Telemachus and Mentor are kindly 
received. The captain knowing Telemachus again, 
#nforms him of the tragical death of Pygmalion and 
HAflarbe, and of Baleazar's advancement to the throne, 
whom the tyrant his father bad diſgraced at Aſtar- 

Ses in/ligation. During a repafi which be gives 
to Telemachus and Mentor, Achitoas by the me o of 
his waice and lyre draws the Tritons, the Nereids, 
and the other ſea-Deities around the ſhip. Mentor 
taking a lyre, plays upon it much better than Achito- 
as. Adeam afterwards relates the wonders of Be- 

' tica, and deſcribes the mildneſs of the air, and the 

lber beauties of that country, whoſe. inhabitants lead 

- quiet life with great ſimplicity of manners. 

HE ſhip which was at anchor, and towards 
| which they advanced, was a Tyrian bark 
that was bound to Epirus. Theſe Phœnicians had 
ſeen Telemachus in his voyage from Egypt, but 
did not know him again in the midit of the waves. 
When Mentor was near enough to be heard, he 
cried out with a loud voice, railing his head above 
h water, O Phenicians, you who are fo ready to 


ur all nations, refuſe not life to two men who 
4 hope 
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hope it from your humanity. If you have any reve- 
rence of the Gods, receive us into your veſſel; we 
will go wherever you go. The commander anſwered, 
We will gladly receive you; we are not ignorant 
of what we ought to do for ſtrangers who ſeem in 
ſuch diſtreſs. Upon this they were immediately ta- 
ken into the ſhip. | 


They were ſcarcely on board, but they were un- 
able to breathe and motionleſs ; for they had ſwam a 
long while, and ſtruggled hard with the billows. 
By little and little they recovered their ſtrength, and 
other cloaths. were giver them, becauſe their own 
were heavy with the water which had ſoaked into-and. 
poured from every part of them. When they were in 
a condition to ſpeak, all the Phœnicians crowding 
about them, defired to know their adventures. The 
commander faid, How did you get into the iſland, 
from whence you came ? It is reported to be poſſeſſed: 
by a cruel Goddeſs, who never ſuffers any body to- 
land in it. Beſides, it is ſurrounded by frightful 
rocks, againſt which the ſea vainly ſpends its rage, 
2nd none can approach. it without being wrecked. 


Mentor anſwered, We were driven upon it ;; we- 
are Greeks ; our country is the ifland of Ithaca, 
which is near Epirus whither you are. bound. If 
you are unwilling to touch at Ithaca, which is in 
your way, we ſhall. be contented to be carried to 
Epirus, where we ſhall fird friends who will take 
care to ſupply us with conveniencies- for the ſhort 
paſſage we thall have from thence, and we ſhall for 
ever be obliged to you for the joy of ſeeing again» 
what is deareſt to us in the world. 


Thus was it. Mentor who ſpoke now, and Te- 
lemachus was filent, and ſuffered him to ſpeak; for 
the errors he had committed in the iſland of Calypſo, , 
had greatly encreaſed his prudence. He was diffident 
of himſelf ; he perceived the neceſſity of always fol- 
lowing the wiſe counſels of Mentor; and when he 
could not ſpeak to him to aſk his advice, he at leaſt 
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conſulted his eyes, and endeavoured to gueſs at his 
thoughts. 


The Phœnician captain fixing his eyes on Tele. 
machus, thought that he remembered to have ſeen 
him before; but his remembrance was confuſed and 
he could not render it clear. Give me leave, faid he, 
to alk you whether you remember that you had ever 
ſeen me before, as J methinks remember that I haye 
feen you : your face is not unknown to me, it ſtruck 
me at firſt fight ; but I know not where T have ſeen 
you : your memory perhaps may help mine. 


Telemachus anſwered with ſurprize and joy, I an 
in the ſame circumſtances at the fight of you as you 
are with regard to me ; I have ſeen you, I know you 
__ ; but I cannot call to mind whether it was in 

gypt or at Tyre. Hereupon-the Phoenician, like a 
man who awakes in the morning, and recolleQs by 
little and little the fugitive dream which vaniſhed at 
his waking, cried out on a ſudden, You are Tele- 
machus with whom Narbal contraQed a friendſhip in 
our return from Egypt; I am his brother, whom he 
andoubtedly often mentioned to you ; I left you with 
him after our expedition to Egypt, being obs 
to go beyond the remoteſt ſeas into, the famous 
tica, near the pillars of Hercules. As I did therefore 
but juſt fee you, it is no wonder that J had fo much 
difficulty in knowing you again at firſt ſight. 


J plainly ſee, replied Telemachus, that you are 
Adoam. I had but a glimpſe of you then, but! 
became acquainted with you by the converſation of 
Narbal. O how I rejoice at this opportunity of heat- 
tag news by you of a man who will ever be ſo dear 
to me! Is he ſtill at Tyre? Does he meet with no 
cruel treatment from the ſuſpicious and barbarous 
Pygmalion ? Adoam interrupting him, faid, Know, 
Telemachus, that fortune commits you to one who 
will take all imaginable care of you; I will carry 
you back to the iſland of Ithaca before I go to Epi- 
rus, and Narbal's brother ſhall not have a fen 1 

ip, 
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ſhip for you than Narbal himſelf. This ſaid, he 


obſerved that the wind which. he waited for began 
to blow ; he ordered the anchors to be weighed, the 
ſails to be ſpread, and the ſea to be cleft by their 
oars. He then took Telemachus and Mentor aſide, 
to diſcourſe with them alone, 


Iwill, faid he, looking upon Telemachus, ſatisfy 
your curioſity. Pygmalion is no more; the juſt Gods 
have rid the world of him. As he truſted; no body, 
ſo no body could truſt him. The good fatisfed 
themſelves with bewailing their miſeres and with 
flying from his cruelties, without being able to reſolve 
to do him any hurt; the wicked thought they could 
not ſecure their own lives but by putting an end to 
his. There was not a 1 yrian who was not daily in 
danger of being the object of his jealouſy. His guards 
themſelves were more expoſed than others; for as 
his life was in their hands, be feared them more than 
all the reſt of men, and would on the leaſt ſuſpicion 
facrifice them to his ſafety; Thus did his endea- 
vours to render himſelf ſafe, undermine his ſafety. 
Thoſe who had the care. of his life were in continual 
canger by his ſurmiſes, and could not extricate them - 
{clves from'ſo terrible a ſituation, but by preventing 
the tytant's cruel ſuſpicions by his deatn. 


The impious Aſtarbe, of whom you have ſo often 
heard, was the firſt who reſolved on the king's de- 
ſtruction. She was paſſionately in love with a melt - 
Tyrian youth, whoſe. name was Joazar, and hoped: 
to place him on the throne. To fucceed in this deſign 
the perſuaded the king that Phadacl, the elder of ns: 
two ſons,” was-impatient. to ſucceed his father, and 
had conſpired againſt him; ſhe ſuborned falſe wit-- 
neſſes to prove the conſpiracy, and the unhappy king 
put his innocent ſon to death. The ſecond ſon, whote 
name was Baleazar, was ſent to Samos, under: a pre- 
tence of learning the manners and ſciences of Greece; 
but in reality becauſe Aſtarbe had ſuggeſted to the 
king that it was neceſſary to ſend him away, that he 
[might not enter into a correſpondence with the male-- 
$4249 couten*ts. 
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contents. He was hardly failed, when thoſe w ho had 
the command of the ſhip, being corrupted by this 
cruel woman, took their meaſures to be wrecked in 
the night, and faved themſelves by ſwimming to ſome 
foreign barks that were waiting for them; having 
thrown the young prince into the ſea. 


Mean while Aſtarbe's amours were known to every 
body but Pygmalion, who fancied that ſhe would ne- 
ver love any one but him. Such an entire confidence 
did that miſtruſtful prince repoſe in that wicked wo- 
man, and ſo exceſhvely was - blinded by his paſſion 
tor her. His avarice at the ſame time prompted him 
to ſeek pretences to put Joazar to death, with whom 
Aſtarbe was ſo paſſionately in love; all his thoughts 
were bent on ſeizing the riches of that young man. 


But whilſt Pygmalion was a prey to ſuſpicion, love 
and avarice, Aſtarbe was haſtening to take away his 
life. She apprehended that he had perhaps diſ- 
covered ſomething of her infamous intrigues with this 
youth. Beſides, fre knew that avarice alone would 
be fufficient to induce the king to commit an act of 
cruelty with regard to Joazar, 'and concluded that 
ſhe had not a moment to loſe to prevent him. She 
ſaw the chief officers of the court ready to dip their 
hands in the king”: blood, and daily heard of ſome 
new confpiracy ; but ſhe was afraid to entruſt her de- 
figns with any one who might betray her. At laft, 


"he concluded that it was ſafeſt to poiſon Pygmalion. 


He uſed moſt commonly to eat in private with 


ber, and cooked himſelf all that he eat, not daring to 
truſt 1 hands but his own. He ſhut himſelf up in 


the mo 


retired part f his palace, the better to con- 
ceal his ſuſpicions, aid not to be obſerved when he 
was drefling his victuals. He apprehended all delica- 
cies,” nor could he prevail upon himſelf to taſte any 
thing which he knew not how to dreſs himſelf. Not 
only all ſorts of ragoos therefore which are prepared 
by cooks, but even wine, bread, falt, oil, milk, and 


all the common aliments were not for his uſe. He eat 


only 
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only the fruits which he gathered in his garden, or 
the pulſe which he had ſowed and cooked himſelf. 
And laſtly, he never drank any water but what he 
drew himſelf out of a fountain, which was locked 
up in an apartment of his palace, and of which he 
always kept the key. Though he ſeemed to have ſo 
much confidence in Aſtarbe, yet he did not fail to take 
precautions againſt her ; he always obliged her to eat 
and drink before him of every thing of which his re- 
paſt was to conſiſt, that he might not be poiſoned 
without her, and that ſhe might have no hopes of 
ſurviving him. But ſhe took an antidote, with which 
an old woman, ſtill more wicked than herſelf, and 
the confidante of her amours, bad furniſhed her ; after 
which ſhe was no longer afraid to poiſon the king, 
and the did it in this manner. 


The moment they were about to begin their re- 
paſt, the old woman I have mentioned, made a noiſe 
all of a ſudden at one of the doors. The king, 
who continually fancied that he was going to be 
murdered, is alarmed, and runs to the door to ſee if 
it was well ſecured. The old woman retires ; the king 
is confounded, not knowing what to think of the 
noiſe he had heard, but afraid however to open the 
door to ſee what was the matter. Aſtarbe encourages 
him, careſſes him and urges him to eat; ſhe had put 
poiſon into his golden cup, whilſt he was gone to the 
door. Pygmalion, according to his cuſtom, made 
her drink firſt; which the did without any apprehen- 
fon, relying on her antidote. Pygmalion drank alſo, 
and ſoon after fell into a ſwoon. Aſtarbe, who 
knew that he was capable of killing her on the leaſt 
ſuſpicion, began to rend her clothes, to tear aff her 
hair, and to make bitter lamentations ; ſhe embraced 
the dying king; ſhe held him locked in her arms, 
and bedewed hun with a flood of tears ; for this artful 
woman always had tears at command. At laſt, 
ſeeing that the king's ſtrength was exhauſted, and 
that he was as. it were in the agonies of death, and 
being afraid that he ſhould recover and cauſe Her 
to die with him, ſhe paſſed from carefles and * 


9 
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dereft marks of friendſhip to the moſt horrible fury 
ſhe ruſhed upon him and ſtifled him. She afterwargz 
tore the royal ſignet fiom his finger, took the diadem 
from his head, and called in Joazar to whom ſhe gave 
them both ; imagining that all thoſe who had been 
attached to her, would efpouſe the intereſts of her 
* and that her lover would be proclaimed king. 

ut thoſe who had been moſt aſſiduous to pleaſe her, 
were 3 mercenary ſouls, who were incapable 
of a ſincete affection. Beſides, they wanted courayy, 
and were afraid of the enemies which Aſtarbe had 
drawn on herſelf ; they were ſtill more afraid of the 
haughtineſs, diffimulation and cruelty of this impious 
woman, and every one for his own ſecurity wiſhed 
for her deſtruction. 


Mean while the whole palace is filled with a fear- 
ful tumult, and on all ſides are heard cries of, The 
king is dead. Some are terriſred, others run to arms, 
and all feem in pain for the conſequences, but over- 
joyedat the news. Fame carries it from mouth to mouth 
throughout all the great city of Tyre, and there i; 
not a ſingle perſon who laments the king; his death is. 


the deliverance and conſolation of all his futjeQts. 


* Narbal, ſtruck. with ſo horrid a deed, bewailed like 
an honeſt man the wretched fate of Pygmalion, who 
bad betrayed himſelf by his confidence in the im- 


pious Aſtarbe, and had chofen rather to be a mon- 
ous tyrant, than to be, what a king ought-to be, 


the father of his people. He applied his thoughts to 


the good of the ſtate, and —— — all 


men of probity to oppoſe Aſtarbe, under whom they 
would have ſeen a yet crueller reign than that which 
„„ VR rr 


Noarbal knew that Baleazar was not drowned when 
he was thrown into the ſea. They who aſſured Aſtarbe 
that he was dead, ſpoke as they thought; but fa- 
voured by the night, he efcaped by ſwimming, and 
certain merchants of Crete, moved with compaſſion, 
took him into their ſhip. He durſt not 5 his 
7 FN ather's 
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father's kingdom, ſuſpeRting that the wreck was a 
thing concerted for his deſtruction, and dreadin 
Pygmalion's cruel jealouſy as much as Aſtarbe's arti- 
fices. He remained a long while wandering up and 
down in diſguiſe, on the ſea coſt of Syria, where 
the Cretan merchants had left him, xy was even 
obliged to tend a flock to get his bread. At laſt he 
found means to let Narbal know the condition he 
was in, not doubting but that he might ſafely entruſt 
his ſecret and his life with one of ſo tried a virtue. 
Narbal, though he was ill treated by the father, loved 
the ſon, and was watchful of his intereſt ; but he took 
care of it only to hinder him from ever failing in his 
duty to his father, and he prevailed on him to 
his ill fortune with patience. | 
Baleazar had written thus to Narbal : If you think 
I may venture to come to you, ſend me a gold ri 
and I ſhall thereby immediately conclude that it 1s 


time for me to ſet out for Tyre. Narbal did not think - 


roper to ſend for Baleazar while Pygmalion was alive; 
be would. thereby have hazarded the prince's life and 
his own, ſo difficult was it to be ſecure againſt the 
rigorous inquiſitions of Pygmalion. But as ſoon as that 
unhappy king had ſuffered a fate ſuitable to his crimes, 


Narbal immediately ſent the gold ring to Baleazar. 
Baleazar inſtantly ſet out, and arrived at the gates of 


Tyre, when the whole city was in confuſion about 
Pygmalion's ſucceſſor. He was readily acknowledge 
by the principal Tyrians and all the E z for 
loved him, not out of any affection for the late king 
bis father, who was univerſally hated, but on. account 
of his own moderation and the ſweetneſs of his tem- 
pe And then his long ſufferings gave him a kind of 
luſtre, which brightened all his good qualities, and 
moved all the Tyrians in his favour... | 


"Nitbal 'convendll” the chief of the people, the old 


men who compoſe the council, and the priefts.of the 


great Goddeſs of Phœnicia, who all ſaluted Baleazar 
as their king, and ordered him to be proclaimed by the 
heralds, The people anſwered by a thoxſand ſhouts of 

| | acclaim, 
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acclaim, which Aſtarbe heard from the retired part 
of the palace, where ſhe was locked up with her baſe 
and infamous Joazar. All the profligate wretches ſhe 
had employed during Pygmalion's life, had forſaken 
her ; for the wicked miſtruſt and are afraid of the 
wicked, and do not defire to ſee them in power, well 
knowing how perſons like themſelves will abuſe it, 
and how great their oppreſſion will be. But they are 
more eafily reconciled to the good, becauſe they hope 
to find them at leaſt moderate and indulgent. Aſtarbe 
had none left about her but ſuch as were acceſſory to 
her moſt atrocious crimes, and could expect nothing 
but puniſhment. 


The palace was forced open ; thoſe wretches not da- 
ring to make a long reſiſtance, nor thinking of aught. 
but flight. Aſtarbe, diſguiſed like a ſlave, endeavoured 
ro make her eſcape ; but a ſoldier knowing her, ſte 
was taken, and with great difficulty ſaved trom being 
torn in pieces by the enraged populace, who were 
dragging her along in the dirt, when Narbal reſcued 
her out of their hands. Upon this ſhe begged to 
ſpeak to Baleazar, hoping to- dazzle him with her 
charms, and to. make him believe that ſhe could let 
him. into ſecrets of importance. Baleazar could not 
refuſe to hear her. At firſt ſhe diſcovered beſides her 

beauty fuch ſweetneſs and modeſty as were capable 

of touching the moſt irritated heart. She flattered the 
prince by the moſt delicate and inſinuating praiſes ; ſhe 
repreſented to him how greatly Pygmalion had loved 
her; ſhe conjured him by his father's aſhes to pity 
her; ſhe invoked the Gods as if ſhe had ſincerely 
adored them; fhe ſhed floods of tears, and threw her- 
ſelf at the new king's feet. But ſhe afterwards uſed 
all her arts to render his beſt- affected ſervants ſuf- 
pected and odious to him. She. accuſed Narbal 
of having entered into a conſpiracy againſt "yg 
malion, and of having. tampered with the, people 
to make hiinſelf king to Baleazar's. prejudice ; ad- 
ding that he deſigned to poiſon this young prince. 
She invented the like calumnies of all other Trim 
X who. 
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who were lovers of virtue, and hoped to find in 
Baleazar's heart the ſame diffidence and ſuſpicions 
which ſhe had ſeen in that of the king his father. 
But Baleazar, unable longer to endure her black 
malice, interrupted her, and called for a guard. 
She was conveyed to priſon, and the wiſeſt old 
men were — to enquire into all her 


actions. 


They diſcovered with horror that ſhe had poiſoned - 
and ſtrangled Pygmalion; the whole courſe of her life 
ſeemed to be a chain of monſtrous crimes ; and they 
were going to ſentence her to be burnt in a flow 
fire, a puniſhment which is appointed for the greateſt 
offences in Phœnicia. But when ſhe perceived that 
ſhe had no hopes left, ſhe became like a fury come 
from hell, and ſwallowed poiſon, which ſhe always 
carried about her to end her life, in caſe ſhe ſhould 
be doomed to ſuffer lingering tortures. Her guards 
perceived that ſhe was in a violent agony, and endea- 
youred to comfort her; but ſhe anſwered them only 
by ſigns, that ſhe deſired none of their comfort. She 
was put in mind of the righteous Gods whom ſhe 
had offended ; but inftead of ſhewing the confuſion 
and repentance due to her guilt, ſhe lifted up her eyes 
to heaven with contempt and arrogance, as it were 
to inſult the Gods. 


Rage and impiety were ſtamped on her dyin 
viſage ; one ſaw no remains of that beauty which had 
been fatal to ſo many men ; all her charms were 
faded ; her deadened eyes rolled in her head, and caſt 
forth wild and ſavage glances ; convulſions ſhook 
her lips, and kept her mouth gaping horribly wide ; 
her ſhrunk and ſhrivelled face made hideous gri- 
maces; a livid paleneſs and deadly cold had ſeized 
on all her limbs. Sometimes ſhe ſeemed to recover 
her ſtrength and ſpirits, but it was only to ſpend 
them in howling. At laſt the expired, leaving all 
who beheld her full of affiight and horror. Her 
impious ſoul undoubtedly deſcended to thoſe re- 
gions of ſorrow, where the cruel Danaids are e- 
ternally 
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ternally drawing water in leaky veſſels; where 
Exion for ever turns his wheel; where Tantalys 
burning with thirſt, cannot taſte the ſtream which 
flies from his lips; where Siſyphus in vain up-rolls 
an ever-falling Kone and where Tytius will eter- 
nally feel the gnawing vulture in his ever-growing 
bowels. N 


Baleazar being rid of this Monfter, returned the 
Gods thanks by innumerable ſacriſices. He has be- 
gun his reign by a conduct directly oppoſite to Pyg- 
malion's ; he applies himſelf to the reviving of com- 
merce, which daily languiſhed more and more ; he 
follows Narbals councils in his mot momentous 
affairs, and yet is not governed by him ; for he 
inſiſts on ſeeing every thing with his own eyes. He 
hears all the different advices which are given him, 
and purſues that which ſeems to him the beſt. He 
is beloved of the people, and in poſſeſſing their hearts, 
he poſſeſſes greater treaſures than his father amaſſed 
by his cruel avarice ; for there is no family which 
would not give him their all, were he in any preſſing 
neceffity : What he leaves them therefore is more 
his own than if he took it from them. He has no 
need to take any precautions with regard to the ** 
of his life ; for he ts always ſurrounded by the ſure 
of guards, the love of his people. There is not one 
of them who does not fear to loſe him, and would 
not hazard his own life to preſerve that of ſo good 
a king. He is happy, and all bis ſubje&s are happy 
alſo; he is fearful of over-burthening them, and 
they of not offering him a ſufficient portion of their 
ſubſtance. He ſutfers them to abound, and their 
abundance renders them neither intractable nor in- 
ſolent ; for they are laborious, addicted to trade, and: 
ſtedfaſt in preſerving the purity of their ancient laws. 
Phœnicia is rifen again to her high pitch of gran- 
deur and glory, and it is to her young king that ſhe 
is indebted for ſo much proſperity. Narbal verns 
under him. O Telemachus ! were he to fee you 
now, with what joy would he load you with preſents ! 
What a pleaſure would it be to him to ſend you back 
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in a magnificent manner to your own country ! And 
how happy am I in doing what he would rejoice to 
do, in going to. the iſland of Ithaca to place the fon 
of Ulyſſes on the throne, that he may reign there as 


wiſely at Baleazar reigns at Tyre ! 


When Adoam had ſpoken thus, Telemachus, 
charmed with the hiſtory which the Phoenician had 
recited, and ſtill more ſo with the marks of friend- 
ſhip which he received from him in his diſtreſs, em- 
braced him with great tenderneſs. Adoam then 
aſked him by what accident he had entered Calypſo's 
iland. Telemachus in his turn related his departure 
from Tyre; his paſſage to the iſle of Cyprus; the 
manner of his finding Mentor again ; their voyage 
to Crete: the publick games for the election of a king 
after Idomeneus's flight ; the reſentment of Venus ; 
their ſhipwreck ; the pleaſure with which Calypſo 
received them; this Goddeſs's jealouſy of one of her 
pymphs, and how Mentor threw him into the fea, as 
ſoon as he deſcried the Phœnician ſhip. 


After theſe relations, Adoam ordered a magnifi- 
cent repaſt, and to expreſs the greater joy, united 
all the pleaſures which were to be had. During the 
repaſt, which was brought in by young Phcnicians, 
clad in white, with garlands of flowers on their heads, 
the moſt exquiſite perfumes of the eaft were burnt ; 
and all the rowers benches were crowded with play- 
ers on flutes, whom Achitoas interrupted from 
time to time by the ſweet harmony of his voice and 
lyre, which were worthy of being heard at the 
table of the Gods, and of raviſhing the ears of Apollo 
himſelf. The Tritons, the Nereids, all the Deities 
which are ſubject to Neptune, and the ſea-monſters 
themſelyes, allured by this melody, iſſued from their 
deep and humid grottoes, and ſwam in ſhoals around 
the ſhip. A company of young Pheeniciang of an 
uncommon beauty, clad in fine linen whiter than 


| ſhow, danced a long while the dances of their own 


country, then thoſe of Egypt, and laſtly thoſe of 
Greece, Trumpets from time to time made the 
| Waves 
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waves reſound to diſtant ſhores. The filence of the 
night, the calmneſs of the ſea, the trembling light 
of the moon ſhed on the ſurface of the waters, and 
the duſty azure of the ſky beſpangled with Fun 
ſtars, ſerved to heighten the beauty of the ſcene. 


Telemachus being of a lively temper and eaſily af- 
. feed, reliſhed all theſe pleaſures ; but he was afraid 
to give a looſe to his inclinations. Since he had ſo 
ſhamefully experienced in the ifle of Calypſo how apt 
youth is to be enflamed, he was apprehenſive even of 
the moſt innocent pleaſures, and ſuſpected every thing 
He look'd on Mentor, to learn from his face and eye 
what he ought to think of all theſe diverſions. 


Mentor was very glad to fee him in this perplex- 
ity, and ſeemed to take na notice of it, At laft being 
moved with Telemachus's moderation, he faid to him 
with-a ſmile, I know what you are afraid of, and [ 
commend you for your fear ; but you ſhould not 
carry it too far. No body is more willing than I that 
you ſhould taſte of pleaſures, provided they are plea- 
ſures that do not take too firm a hold of you, nor 
enervate you. Pleaſures which refreſh. you, and which 
you may enjoy and yet continne to. be maſter of your 
felf, are neceffary ; but not pleaſures which run 
away with you. I would recommend calm and mo- 
derate pleaſures, which do not deprive you of your 
reaſon, nor ever degrade you into a furious brute, 
It is now ſeaſonable to unbend after all your toils. 
Be complaiſant to Adoam, and taſte the pleaſures 
which he offers you. Be merry, Telemachus, be 
merry. Wiſdom has nothing of auſterity or affec- 
tation: it is ſhe that beſtows real pleaſures ; ſhe 
alone knows to ſeaſon and to make them pure and 
laſting ; ſhe knows to mix paſtime and mirth with 
go» and ſerious affairs; he prepares pleaſure b 

tigue, and unbends from fatigue by pleaſure. Wit- 
In is not aſhamed of being gay when it is needful to 

0. 


This faid, Mentor took a lyre, and play'd 7 
wick 
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with fo much art, that Achitoas let his fall thro* 
envy and vexation. His eyes flamed, his troubled 
viſage changed its colour, and every body would 
have obſerved his ſhame and confuſion, had not 
Mentor's lyre raviſhed the ſouls of all who were pre- 
ſent. They hardly dared to breathe left they ſhould 
break the ſilence, and loſe ſomething of the heavenly 
ſong ; they were all the while afraid that it would 
end too ſoon. Mentor's voice had no effeminate 
ſoftneſs ; but it was various, ſtrong and humoured- 
even the minuteſt things. | 


He ſung firſt the praiſes of Jupiter, the father and 
king of Gods and men, who ſhakes the univerſe 
with his nod. Then he repreſented Minerva iſſuing 
out of his head, that is, wiſdom, of which this God 
is the ſource, and which flows from him for the in- 
ſtruction of thoſe who are willing to learn. Mentor 
ſung theſe truths with ſo affecting a voice, and with 
ſuch devotion, that the whole aſſembly thought 
themſelves tranſported to the higheſt Olympus and 
the preſence of Jupiter, whoſe looks are more piergs 
ing than his thunder. Afterwards he fung the un- 
happy fate of the youth Narciſſus, who falling deF- 
perately in love with his own beauty, which he was 
continually viewing on the margin of a fountain, 
pined away with grief, and was changed into a 
flower which bears his name. And laſtly he ſung the 
tragical death of the lovely Adonis, whom a wild 
boar tore in pieces, and the enamoured Venus could 
not revive by all her bitter complaints to heaven. 


None who heard him could retain their tears, and 
every one felt I know not what of pleaſure in weep- 
ing. When he had done ſinging, the Phœnicians 
looked on each other with aſtoniſhment. One faid, ** 
This is Orpheus; it was thus that he tamed the fa- 
vage beaſts with his Iyre, and removed the woods 
and the rocks; it was thus that he enchanted Cer- 
berus, that he ſuſpended the torments of Ixion and 
the Danaids, and moved the inexorable Pluto, to 


permit 


— 
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permit him to bring the fair Eurydice from hell. 
Another cry'd, No, it is Linus the ſon of Apollo. 
Vou are miſtaken, replied a third, it is Apollo him- 
ſelf. Telemachus was little leſs ſurpriſed than the 
reſt ; for he did not know that Mentor could ſing 
and play on the lyre in fo exquiſite a manner. Achji. 
toas having had leiſure to hide his jealouſy, be 
to 2 Mentor ; but he bluſhed as he praiſed hin, 
and could not go through with his ſpeech. Mentor 
obſerving his confuſion, took the word as it were 
with a ; From: to put a ſtop to his encomiums, and 
endeavoured to make him eaſy by giving him all the 
commendations he deſerved. Achitoas however wa 
diſconſolate ; for he perceived that Mentor excelled 
him ſtill more by his modeſty, than by the charny 
of his voiee. 


Mean-time Telemachus ſaid to Adoam, I remen- 
ber that you mentioned a voyage you made to Betica, 
after we left Egypt. Now Betica is a country of which 
ſo many wonders are told, that one can hardly belieye 
them. Pleaſe to tell me if all that is reported of it be 
true. I ſhall with pleaſure, ſaid Adoam, give you a 
deſcription of this famous country, which is worthy 
of your curioſity, and ſurpaſſes all that fame relates 
of it. Whereupon he began thus. 


The river Betis glides thro” a fertile country, and 
under a temperate and ever- ſerene ſky. The country 
took its. name from this river, which falls into the 
grand ocean near the pillars of Hercules, and the 
place where the raging ſea, breaking down its mounds, 
formerly ſeparated the teritories of Tarſis from thoſe 
of Great Africa. This country ſeems to have pre- 
ſerved the pleaſures of the golden age. The winters 
are mild, the bleak north-winds never blow there, 
and the heat of the ſummer is always tempered by 
refreſhing Zephyrs, which cool the air towards the 
middle of the day. Thus the whole year is an happy 
union of the ſpring and the autumn, which ſeem to 
ſhake hands together. The ſoil in the vallies and the 
plains yield two harveſts in a year. The high-ways 
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are bordered with laurels, pomegranates, jeſſamins, 
and other trees which are always green and always 
in bloom. The mountains are covered with flocks 
which yield a fine wool that is 1 after by all 
the known nations of the world. There are ſeveral 
gold and ſilver mines in this beautiful country; but 
the inhabitants, plain and happy in their plainneſs, 
do not even deign to reckon gold and filver among 
their riches ; they eſteem nothing but what really 
ſubſerves the wants of man. 


When we firſt began to trade with theſe people, 
we found gold and filver applied amongſt them to the 
ſame uſes as iron, as in plough-ſhares for inſtance. 
As they had no foreign trade, they had no occaſion 
for money. They are almoſt all ſhepherds or huſ- 
bandmen. There are in this country but few artifi- 
cers, for they tolerate no arts but thoſe which ſub- 
ſerve the real neceſſities of man : beſides, moſt of the 
men in this country, though addicted to agriculture 
and the tendance of their flocks,” neglect not the ex- 
erciſe of ſuch arts as are neceſſary to their plain and 


frugal way of life. | 


The women ſpin this wool, and make it into a fine 
and wonderful white cloth ; they make the bread, 
and dreſs the victuals, which is but little trouble; 
for they eat only fruits, or milk, and now and then 
a little fleſh. The ſkins of their ſheep they uſe in 
making a thin ſort of covering for their legs and feet 
and for thoſe of their huſbands and children. They 
— tents, of which ſome are of waxed hides and 
others of the bark of trees; they make and wash all 
the cloaths of the family, and keep their houſes in 
order and wonderfully neat. Their cloaths are eafily 
made; for in this mild climate they wear only a 
ſingle piece of fine light cloth, which is not cut at 
all, and which every one, for the ſake of decency, 
wraps in large folds about his body, giving it what 
form he 2 4 


The men exerciſe no arts, beſides the culture of 
their 
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their lands and the tendance of their flocks, but that 
of working in wood and in iron : And indeed they 
ſeldom uls iron, except for the tools which are ne- 
ceſſary to tillage. All the arts which relate to archi. 
tecture are uſeleſs to them, for they never build houſes, 
It is, ſay they, being too much attached to this 
world, to erect a n Fi in it, which is much more 
laſting than we; a ſhelter from the injuries of the 
weather is ſufficient. As for all the others arts which 
are eſteemed among the Greeks, Egyptians, and all 
other civilized nations, they deteſt them as the in- 
ventions of vanity and luxury. 


When they are told of nations that have the art 
of erecting ſtately edifices, and of making gold and 
filver furniture, ſtuffs adorned with embroidery and 
precious ſtones, exquiſite perfumes, delicate diſhes, 
and inſtruments whoſe harmony is tranſporting ; they 
anſwer in theſe words ; Thoſe nations are very un- 
happy in having employed ſo much pains and in- 
duſtry to corrupt themſelves. Thoſe unneceflary 
things enervate, intoxicate, and-plague thoſe who 
poſſeſs them, and tempt thoſe who are deſtitute of them, 
to endeavour. to acquire them by injuſtice and yio- 
lence. And can one call a good, a ſuperfluity which 
ſerves only to make men evi] ? Are the inhabitants 
of thoſe countries more healthful and more robuſt 
than we? Do they live longer? Do they agree bet- 
ter among themſelves ? Do they live a more free, a 
more quiet, a more Chearful life? On the contrary, 
they muſt needs be jealous of each other, they muſt 
feel the gnawings of black and ſhameful envy, they 
muſt be always tortured by ambition, by fear, by ava- 
rice, and be incapable of pure and fimple pleaſures, 
ſince they are the ſlaves of ſo many imaginary wants, 


on which they make all their happineſs depend. 


"Tis thus, continued Adoam, that theſe wiſe peo- 
ple reaſon, who have learnt wiſdom only by the ſtudy 
of ſimple nature. They abhor our politeneſs, and it 
muſt be owned that theirs is great in their amiable 
ſimplicity. They live all together without * 

their 
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their lands ; every family is governed by its head, who 
is indeed its king. The father has a right to puniſh 
ts children or grand-children, who commit any evil. 
aQion ; but before he puniſhes them, he conſults the 
reſt of the family. Theſe puniſhments, hardly ever 
happen ; for innocence of manners, ſincerity, obe- 
dience and an horror of v -e, inhabit. this happy re- 
gion. It ſeems as if Aſtræa, who is ſaid to have retired 
to heaven, were {till concealed among theſe people 
here below. There 1s no need of judges among them 
for their own conſcience, is their judge. All their 
ds are in common ; the fruits of the trees, the 
product of the earth, and the milk of their flocks and 
herds are ſuch abundant riches, that ſo ſober and ab- 
ſtemious a people have no occaſion to divide them. 
Fach family, wandering up and down in this beau- 
tiful country, removes its tents from one place to 
another, when it has conſumed the fruits and eat up 
the paſtures of that where it was ſettled. They have 
therefore no private . intereſts to maintain among 
themſelves, and they love each other with a brotherly 
love which nothing interrupts. It is their abridging 
themſelves of vain riches and deceitful pleaſures, 
which preſerves this peace, union and liberty. They, 
| are all free, and all equal, There is no diſtinQiot 
among them, but what is derived from the experience 
of the wiſe old men, or the extraordinary wiſdom of 
ſome young men, who equal the conſummate'virtue 
of the ſeniors. The cruel and peſtilent voice of fraud, 
violence, perjury, law and war is never heard, in & 
country fo dear to the Gods. Never did this climate 
bluſh with human blood; nay, that of lambs is hard- 
ly ever ſhed there. When they are told of the bloady 
battles, the rapid conqueſts, and revolutions Which 
happen in other nations, they are at a loſs to expreſs, 
their aſtoniſhment. What ! fay they, do not mem 
die feſt enough, without deftroyifly each other ? 
How ſhort their ſpan of life! and yet one would 
think that it ſeems too long to them. Are they ſent, 
into the world to tear each other in pieces, and to 
make themſelves mutually wretched ? a 
H To 
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To conclude, the Beticans cannot conceive w 
conquerors who ſubdue vaſt empires, are fo a 
admired. What madneſs is it, ſay they, to place 
one's happineſs in governing other men, S. it is ſo 

ainful an office, if it be diſcharged with wiſdom and 
juſtice ] But why ſhould one take a pleaſure in 
verning them whether they will or no? All a wiſe 
man can do, is to ſubmit to govern a willing people 
whom the Gods have committed to his care, or a 
people who entreat him to be as it were their father 
and their ſhepherd. But to ern 2 people againſt 
their, will, is to make one's ſelf very miſerable for the 
fake of the falſe honour of making them ſlaves. A 
conqueror is one whom the Gods, incenſed againſt 
mankind, have ſent into the world in their wrath, to 
ravage kingdoms, to ſpread every where terror, 
miſery, and deſpair, and to make as many ſlaves az 
there are free men. Does not a man who ſeeks far 
glory, abundantly find it, in wiſely governing thoſe 
whom the Gods have ſubjected to his power? Does 
he think that he cannot merit praiſe but by being 
violent, unjuſt, haughty, an uſurper, and tyrannical 
to all his neighbours ? He ſhould never think of war, 
but to defend his liberty. Happy he, who not being 
the ſlave of another, has not the mad ambition of 
making another his ſlaye ! The mighty conquerors, 
who are repreſented to us in ſuch glorious colours, 
reſemble overflowing rivers, which though they ſeem 
majeſtic, ravage the fruitful fields which they 
ought only to water. | 


After Adoam had drawn this picture of Betica, 

elemachus, who was charmed with it, aſked him 
feveral curious queſtions. Pray do theſe people drink 
wine, ſaid he? They are ſo far from jeg it, re- 
plied Adoam, . that they never make any. Not that 
they want grapes, no country yields more delicious : 
but they content themſelves with eating them like 


other fruits, and dread wine as the corrupter of 


mankind. It is a kind of poiſon, ſay they, which 
inſpires 
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inſpires madneſs; it does not indeed kill a man, 
but it degrades him into a brute. Men may pre- 
frye their health and ſtrength without wine, and 
with it they tun the riſk of ruining both their health 
and their morals. | | 


Telemachus then ſaid, I ſhould be glad to know 
their laws relating to marriage. A man, replied 
Adoam, can have but one wife, and he is obliged to 
keep her as long as ſhe lives. The honour of the 
men in this country depends as much on their fideli- 
ty to their wives, as the honour of women in others 
on their fidelity to their huſbands. Never were 
ple ſo virtuous, nor fo jealous of their chaſtity. 
women are beautiful and engaging ; but plain, 
modeſt and laborious. Their marriages are peaceful, 
fertile and unſpotted. The huſband and the wife 
ſeem to have but one foul in two different bodies, 
and they divide all their domeſtick cares between 
them. The huſband manages all affairs abroad, and 
the wife confines herſelf to thoſe of the houſe. She 
comforts her huſband ; ſhe ſeems born only to pleafe 
bim ; ſhe wins his confidence ; ſhe charms him lefs 
by her beauty than her virtue, and the pleafure they 
take in each other's company laſts as long as they live. 
The 1 of this people, their temperance and 
purity of manners procure them a long life, and ex- 
empt them from diſeaſes. There are amongſt them 
men of an hundred and of an hundred and twenty 
years old, who are ſtill ſprightly and vigorous. 


I ſtill want to know, added Telemachus, what 
they do to avoid wars with their neighbours. Na- 
ture, ſaid Adoam, has ſeparated them from other 
nations, on one hand by the ſea, and on the other, 
towards the north, by high mountains. Beſides, their 
neighbours reſpe&t them for their virtue. Other 
nations not being able to agree together, have often 
made them the umpires of their differences, and 
pledged in their hands the lands and cities which were 
in diſpute between them. As this wiſe people never 
committed any violence, no bodv is miſtruſtful of 
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them. They ſmile, when they hear of kings wi 


cannot ſettle the limits of their dominions amon 
themſelves. Are they afraid, ſaid they, that the earth 
will not ſuffice mankind ? There will always be more 
lands than they can cultivate. Whilſt ghiere are any 
free and untilled tracts, we would not defend even our 
own againft neighbours who would ſeize upon them 
There is no ſuch thing in any of the inhabitants of 
Betica as pride, haughtineſs, treachery, or a deſire 
of extending their dominion. © As their neighbours 
therefore have nothing to fear from ſuch a people, 
nor any hopes of making themſelves feared, by them, 
they ſuffer them to be quiet. The Beticans would 
forſake their country, or chuſe to die, rather thay 
ſubmit to ſervitude. It is therefore as difficult to ſub- 
due them, as they are incapable of deſiring to ſub- 
.due others. This is the cauſe of the profound peace 
between them and their neighbours. 


Adoam concluded his account by relating in what 
manner the Pheœnicians carried on their trade in 
Betica. Theſe people, ſaid he, were ſurprized when 
they ſaw that ſtrangers came ſo far through the waves 
of the ſea ; they ſuffered us to build a city in the 
iſle of Gades ; they received us kindly among them- 
ſelves, and gave us a part of all that they had, 
without permitting us to pay for it. They offered 
likewiſe freely to give us all that remained of their 
wool, after they had made a proviſion for their own 
uſe: And indeed they ſent us a rich preſent of it; 
it is a pleaſure to them to beſtow their ſuperfluity on 
ſtrangers. | 


As for their mines, they abandoned them to us 
without any difficulty: they were uſeleſs to them. 
Men they thought were not over-wiſe in ſeeking 
with ſo much labour in the bowels of the earth, 
for what cannot make them happy, nor ſatisfy any 
real want. Dig not, ſaid they to us, ſo deep into 
the earth; be contented with ploughing it, and it 


will yield you the ſubſtantial bleſſings of food; Ye 


: 
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will reap fruits from it which are of greater worth 
than filver and gold, ſince men deſire filver and gold 
only to purchaſe aliments which are the ſupport of 


life. 


We frequently offered to teach them- navigation, 
and to carry their young men into Phœnicia; but 
they would never conſent that their children ſhould 
be taught to live like ns. They would learn, ſaid 
they, to want all the things which are become ne- 
ceſſary to you; nay, they would have them, for 
they would relinquiſh virtue in order to obtain them 
by fraud. They would become like a man that has 

od legs, who by a diſuſe of walking, brings him- 
fe at laſt to the neceſſity of being always carried 
like a perſon that is fick. As for navigation, they 
admire the induſtry of that art ; but they think that 
it is a pernicious art. If theſe men, ſay they, have 


2 ſufficiency of the neceſſaries of life in their own. 


eountry, what do they go in queſt of to another ? Is 
not what ſuffices the calls of nkture, ſufficient for 
them ? They deſerve to be wrecked, ſince they ſeek 
for death in the midſt of tempeſts, to glut the ava- 
hs of merchants, and to humour the paſſions of 
others. | 


Telemachus was charmed at hearing Adoam's 
relation, and rejoiced that there was ſtill in the 
world a people, who, following uncorrupted nature, 
were at once ſo wiſe and happy. Oh! how diffe- 
rent, ſaid he, are theſe manners from the vain and 
ambitious manners of the nations who are eſteemed 
the wiſeſt! We are ſo depraved that we can hardly 
believe that ſo natural a dnwplicity can be real, We 
look on the manners of theſe people as a beautiful 
fable, and they muſt needs look upon ours as a mon- 
ſtrous dream. 


The End of the Eighth Book. 
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Venus, flill incenſed againſt Telemachus, begs Bis de 
Aruction of Jupiter; but Deſtiny not permitting bin 
to periſh, the Goddeſs goes to concert with Neptune the | 

mean to drive him from Ithaca, whither Adoam was 
carrying him. They employ a — Deity to impoſe 

- upon the pilot Athamas, -wha thinking that he was 
arri ved at Ithaca, enters full ſail into the port of the 
Salentines. Idameneus their king receives Telemachus 

Into bis new city, where he was then preparing a ſa- 

- Erifice to Jay: Be the ſucceſs of a war again} the 
Mandurians. e prieſi conſulting the entrails of 
the victims, promiſes Idomeneus all be could hope for, 
end gives him to underſtand that he would owe bit 
good fortune to his two new guts. 


[T7 HILE' Telemachus and Adoam were thus 
VVdiſcourſing together, forgetful af ſleep, and 
not perceiving.that the — was already in the mid- 
dle of her courſe, an unfriendly and deceitful Deity 
drove them from Ithaca, which their pilot Athamas 
ſought for in vain. Neptune, tho propitious to the 
 Phenicians, could no longer brook 'Telemachus's 
eſcape from the tempeſt, which had thrown him " 
22 a the 
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the rocks of Calypſo's iſland. Venus was ſtill more 
provoked to ſee the youth ert after his victory 
over Love and all his charms, In a tranſpoxt of grief 
ſhe quitted Cythera, Paphos, Idalia, and all the ho- 
fours which are paid her ip the iſle of Cyprus. , She 
could no longer ſtay where Telemachus had deſpiſed 
her power, She aſcends to bright Olympus, where 
the Gods were aſſembled around the throne of 
Jupiter. From hence they behold the ſtars rolling 
beneath their, feet, and view the ball of earth like 
a little Jump of dirt. The immenſe feas ſeem to 
them but as drops of water, with which this clod is 
à little diluted. The greateſt kingdoms , are in 
their. eyes but a few; grains of ſand on the ſurface 
of this clod. Innumerable nations and the migh- 
tieſt hoſts are but like ants, quarrelling with each 
other for a blade of graſs. on this mole-hill, The 
lamortals laugh at the moſt ſerious affairs which 
dilquiet feeble. mortals, and look upon. them only 
23. the ſports of children. What men ſtyle greatneſs, 
glory, power, deep policy, ſeems to theſe ſupreme 
Deities but miſery and weakneſs, 


It is in this abode, ſo high above the earth,, 
that Jupiter has fixed his immoveable throne. His 
{ay pierce the deepeſt abyſs, and enlighten. all 
the ſecret receſſes of. the heart. His mild: and ſe- 
rene looks diffuſe tranquillity and joy throughout 
the univerſe. On the contrary, when he moves 
his locks, he ſrakes the heavens and the earth. 
The Gods. themſelves, dazzled with the rays of 
glory which ſurrounded him, tremble as they ap- 
proach him. 160 2 1 5 


All the celeſtial Deities were at this inſtaat 
around him. Venus preſented herſelf in all her 
native charms. Her flowing robe was brighter-tham 
all the colours wherewith Iris decks herſelf amidft 
the duſky clouds, when ſhe promiſes affrighted 
mortals an end of ſtorms, and proclaims: the returd 
of fair weather. It was bound with the famous 


* H 4 girdle 
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irdle on which the Graces are repreſented. The 
| Goddeſs's treſſes were tied negligently behind with 
a ribbon of Gold, All the Gods were ſurprized at 
Her beauty, as if they had never ſeen her — and 
their eyes were dazzled with it, as thoſe of mortals 
are, when Phoebus, after a long night, enlightens 
them with his rays. They looked on each other 
with amazement, and their eyes continually re- 
turned to Venus. But they perceived that thoſe of 
the Goddeſs were bathed in tears, and that grief was 
Painted in her face. 


Mean while ſhe moves towards the throne of 
Jupiter with a ſwift eaſy pace, like the rapid flight 
of a bird cleaving the immenſe ſpaces of air. He 
deheld her with complacency; gave her a gracious 
ſmile, and roſe and embraced her. My dear daugh- 
ter, ſaid he, what grieves you? I cannet' ſee your 
tears without concern ; be not afraid to diſcloſe 
your heart to me; you know my fondnefs and in- 
dulgence. = | | | 


Venus replied with a ſweet. voice, interrupted 
by deep fi be, O father of Gods and men ! can 
you who fee all things, be ignorant of the cauſe 
of my grief? Minerva is not ſatisfied with eraſing 
even the very foundations of the ſtately city of Troy 
which I protected, and with being pager on Pa- 
ris, who preferred my beauty to hers ; ſhe conducts 
through every land and ſea the ſon of Ulyſſes, that 
cruel ſubverter of Troy. Telemachus is accompa- 
nied by Minerva. which is the cauſe of her not ap- 
pearing here in her. place with the other Deities. 
She hath led this raſh boy to the iſland of Cyprus 
to affront me ; he has deſpiſed my power ; he has 
not ſo much as deigned to burn incenſe on my al- 
fars ; he has expreſſed an abhorrence of the feſti- 
vals which are celebrated in my honour ; he has 
ſhut his heart againſt all my — hen In vain has 
Neptune, to puniſh kim at my requeſt, irritated the 
winds and the waves againft him. Telemachus, 
thrown by a dreadful ſhipwreck on the iſland of 
| | Calypſo, 
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Calypſo, has triumphed over Love himſelf whom I 
(ent into that iſland, to ſoften the heart of this 
ung Greek: Neither the youth, nor the charms 
of Calypſo and her nymphs, nor Cupid's burning 
ſhafts: have been able to defeat the arts of Minerva. 
She has ſnatched him from that' iſland, I am con- 
founded ;, a boy is triumphant over. me. 


Jupiter, to comfort Venus, ſaid, It is true, my 
daughter, that Minerva protects the heart of this 
young Greek againſt all the arrows of your ſon, and 
that ſhe is preparing him a glory which no youth ever 
deſerved. I am ſorry that he has diſpiſed your al- 
tars, but I cannot ſubject him to your power. I con- 
ſent through my love of you; that he ſhall ſtill wan- 
der by — and ſea, and that he ſhall live far from 
his native 2 expoſed to all ſorts of evils and 
dangers ; but deſtiny does not permit him to periſh, 
nor his virtue to yield to the pleaſures with which you 
ſooth mankind. Be comforted therefore, my daugh-- 
ter, and content yourſelf with your dominion over ſa» 
many-other heroes and Immortals. 


As he ſpoke theſe words, he ſmiled on Venus with: 
the utmoſt grace and majeſty. Rays, as bright as the: 
moſt piercing lightning, ſhot” from his eyes. As he 
fondly-kiffed the Goddeſs, he ſhed ambrofial odours, 
which perfumed Olympus. Venus could not but be 
ſenſible to this ſalute of the greateſt of the Gods. 
Notwithſtanding her tears and her grief, joy diffuſed: 
itſelf over her face, and ſhe let down her veil to hide 
the bluſh on her cheeks, and her confuſion. All the: 
aſſembly of the Gods applauded the words of Jupiter; 
and Venus, without loſing a moment, went to find 
Neptune, to concert with him the means of revenging, 
herſelf on Telemachus. 


She related to Neptune, what Jupiter had ſaid to. 
her. ' I knew before, anſwered Neptune, the unal- 
terable decree of. deftiny ; but if we cannot deſtroy- 
Telemachus in the billows, let us at leaſt try all me- 
theds to make him miſerable, and to retard his re- 

H. 5 tur? 
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turn to Ithaca, I cannot conſent to wreck the 
Phcenician ſhip wherein he is embarked; I love the 
Phenicians ; they are my people; no country culti- 
vates my empire like them; to them it is owing that 
the ſea is become the bond of the union of all the na- 
tions of the earth; they honour me by continual facri- 
- fices on my altars; they are juſt; wife and induſtrious 
in trade, and every where diffuſe riches and plenty, 
No, Goddeſs, I cannot ſuffer one of their ſhips to. 
he wrecked ; but I will cauſe the pilot to loſe his 
way, and to ſteer far from Ithaca, whither he deſigns 
to go. Venus, ſatisfied with this promiſe, ſmiled 
maliciouſly, and returned in her flying car to the 
blooming meadows of Idalia, where the Graces, the 
Sports and the. Smiles expreſs their joy to. ſee her 
again, 1 Iowans her on the flowers which per- 
fume this enchanting abode. | 


Neptune immediately diſpatched a deceitful Deity 
of the ſame nature as dreams, fave only that dreams 
do not deceive but during the time of ſleep, whereas 
this Deity inchants the ſenſes of thoſe who are awake. 
This evil God ſurrounded by an innumerable crowd 
of winged illuſions, that hovered around him, came 
and ſhed a ſubtle and inchanted liquor on the eyes 
of the pilot Athamas, as he was attentively viewing 
the brightneſs of the moon, the courſe of the ſtars, 
and -the coaſt of Ithaca, wheſe ſteep rocks he already 
diſcovered near him. Fbe ſame inſtant the pilot's 
eyes no longer ſaw any thing that was real. A falſe 
heaven and a falſe earth were pre ſented to him. The 
ſtars ſeemed as if they had changed their courſe, and 
were rolled back again: All Olympus appeared to 
move by new laws, and: the earth itſelf. was changed. 
A. falſe Ithaca, perpetually. preſented" itſelf to the 
pilot to amuſe him, whilſt he was ſteering from 
the true. The nearer he approacked to this illu- 
five image of the coaſt» of the iſland, the farther 
this image retired ;. it perpetually. fled . before him, 
and he knew not what to think of its flight: Some- 
times he fancied that he already heard the noiſe uſual. 
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in ports, and prepared according to the orders he had 
received, to land privately in a little iſland which js 
near the great one, to conceal Telemachus's return 
from Penelope's ſuitors, who had formed a' con- 
ſpiracy againſt him. Sometimes he was afraid of 
the rocks, with which this coaſt of the ſea is bor- 
dered, and fancied that he heard the terrible roaring 
of the billows breaking againſt them. Then all o 

a ſudden he obſerved that the land ſeemed ſtill a great 
way off. The mountains appeared to his eyes 
at this diſtance but like little clouds, which ſomes 
times darken the horizon at the ſetting of the ſun. 
Thus was Athamas aſtoniſhed, and the impreſſion 
of the deluſive Deity which bewitched his eyes, ſunk 
his ſpirits to a degree which he had never experienced 
before. He was even tempted to believe, that he 
was not awake, but under the deluſion of a dream. 
Mean while Neptune commanded the eaſt-wind. 
to blow, to drive the ſhip on the coaſt of Heſpe- 
ria. The wind obeyed with fo much violence, that 
the bark quickly reached the ſhore which Neptune 
had appointed.. | | Fe. | 


Already was Aurora uſhering in the day, and the 
ſtars, which dread and are jealous of the rays of the 
fun, were going to hide their glimmering fires in the 
ocean, when the pilot cried out, I can at length no 
longer doubt it, we almoſt touch the iſland of Ithaca; 
rejoice, Telemachus; you in an hour will ſee Pene- 
lope again, and perhaps find Ulyſſes re- ſeated on his: 
throne. K. 

At theſe words, Telemachus, who was motion 
leſs in the arms of ſleep, awakes, ſtarts up, goes to 
the helm, embraces the pilot, and with eyes, yet 
hardly oper, ſurveys attentively the neighbouring 
coaſt, and ſighs when he finds not the ſhores 7 
his native country. Alas! where are we, ſai, ö 
he? This is not my dear Ithaca; you are miſta- 
ken, Athamas, and not well acquainted with a 
coaſt fo remote from your own. No, no, replied 
Atlzmas, I cannot be miſtaken when I view the- 
"oY ſhores 
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ſhores of this iſland. How many times have 1 en- 
tered your port? I know even its ſmalleſt rocks; 
the coaſt of Tyre is hardly deeper imprinted on 
my memory. Obſerve yon. jutting mountain; ſee 
that rock which riſes like a tower; do you not 
hear the billows breaking againſt thoſe other rocks, 
which. ſeem. to menace the ſea with their fall! 
But do you. not take notice of that temple of Miner- 
va which cleaves the clouds? Lo! there is the caſtle 
and houſe of your father Ulyſſes. O Athamas.! you 
are miſtaken, anſwered Telemachus; I ſee on the 
contrary an high but level coaſt ; I. perceive a city 
which is not Ithaca. Is it thus, ye Gods ! that you 
port with mankind ! | 


Whilſt he was ſpeaking theſe words, the eyes of 
Athamas were all of. a ſudden reſtored ; the charm 
was. broken; he ſaw the coaſt ſuch as it really wat, 
and acknowledged his error. I own, 'Telemachuz, 
cried he, that ſome malicious Deity had enchanted 
my eyes: I thought that I beheld Ithaca, and a 
perfect image of it was 2 to me; but now it 
vaniſhes like a dream. I fee another city, which is 
undoubtedly Salentum, that Idomeneus, a fugitive. 
from Crete, has lately founded in Heſperia. I per- 
deive its riſing and as yet unfiniſhed walls; I ſee 2 
port that is not entirely fortified, 


Whjlſt Athamas was obſerving the various build- 
ings lately erected in this riſing city, and Telema · 
chus was deploriog his fate; the wind which Nep- 
tune cauſed to blow, drove them full fail into a road, 
where they were under ſhelter, and ve: y near the 


port. 


Mentor, who was neither ignorant of Neptune“ 
revenge, nor of the cruel artifice of Venus, only 
ſmiled at the miſtake of Athamas, When they were 
in this road, he ſald to Telemachus, Jupiter tries 
you, but does not will your deſtruction. On the 
contrary, he only tries you to open the path of glory 
to. you, Remember the labours of Hercules, * 

| | et. 
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tet thofe of your father be continually before your 
eyes. Who knows not to ſuffer, has not a noble 
ſoul. You muſt by your patience and fortitude 
weary out the cruel fortune, that delights to per- 
ſecute you. I am leſs apprehenſive for you of the 
moſt dreadful frowns of Neptune, than I was of the 
flattering careſfes of the Goddeſs who detained you 
in her iſland. What do we wait for? Let us 
enter the port ; theſe people are friends ; we arrive. 
among Greeks : Idomeneus, who has been ill uſed 
by fortune, will pity the unfortunate. Upon this 
they entered the port of Salentum, where the Phœ- 
nician ſhip was admitted without any difficulty, be- 
cauſe the Phœnicians are at peace, and trade with, 
all the nations of the world. 


Telemachus beheld this riſing city with admiration, 
As a tender plant, which has been nouriſhed by the. 
fweet dews of the night, and feels in the morning 
the embelliſhing rays of the ſun, thrives and opens 
its tender was and expands its verdant foliage, 
and diſcloſes its odorous bloſſoms with a thouſand 
new colours, and diſplays every moment one views 
it a freſh luitre; fo flouriſhed Idomeneus's new city. 
on the ſea-ſhore : Each day, each hour, it roſe with. 
magnificence, and preſented ſtrangers, who were afar 
off on the ſea, with new ornaments of architecture 
which reached even to the heavens. The whole coaft 
rung with the clamors of the workmen, and the 
ſtrokes of the hammers. Stones were ſuſpended in. 
the air by corded cranes ; all the chiefs animated 
the people to labour, as ſoon as Aurora dawucd ;. 
and king Idomeneus, giving orders every where him- 
_ cauſed. the works to advance with incredible 
peed. 


The Phœnician ſhip was hardly arrived, but the 
Cretans gave Telemachus and Mentor all the marks. 
of a ſincere friendſhip, and make haſte to inform 
Idomeneus of the arrival of the ſon of Ulyſſes. The 
ton of Ulyſſes, cried he ! of Ulyſſes that dear friend, 
that wiſe hero, by whom we at laft ſubverted the 
city. 
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city of Troy ! Conduct him hither, and let me con- 
vince him how much I loved bis father. Telema- 
chus was immediately , preſented: to him, and claime 
the rites of hoſpitality, by telling him his name. Ido- 
meneus anſwered with a courteous ſmiling counte- 
nance, Though I had not been told who you are, I 
think that ] hould have known you. Lo! there js 
Ulyſſes liwiclf, Lo his ſparkling eyes, and ſteady 
looks. Lo his air, at firſt cold and reſerved, which 
concerled ſo mf ſprightlineſs and ſuch numberleſi 

aces. I perceive even that delicate ſinile, that care- 
eſs action, that ſweetneſs, ſimplicity and inſinuation 
of ſpeech, which perſuaded before one had time to 
ſuſpect it. Yes, you are the Son of Ulyſſes, but you 
ſhall be mine allo. O my ſon ! my dear ſon ! what 
adventure brings you to this ſhore? Is it to ſeek 
our father ? Alas ! I have no tidings of him. We 
— both been perſecuted by fortune; he has hatl 
the misfortune of not being able to find his country 
again, and I that of finding mine filled with the wrath 
of the Gods againſt me. While Idomeneus was ſpeak- 
ing thefe words, he looked ſtedfaſtly upon Mentor, 
as one whoſe face was not unknown to him, but 
whoſe name he could not recollect. 


Telemachus anſwered with tears in his eyes: 
O king! pardon a ſorrow which I cannot conceal 
at a time when I ought only to expreſs my joy 
and | gratitude for your goodneſs. By your la- 
menting the loſt Ulyſſes, you yourſelf teach me 
to feel the misfortune of not, finding my father. 
I have long been ſeeking him in every ſea ; but the 
angry Gods neither permit me to fee him again, 
nor to learn if he be wrecked, nos to return to Itha- 
ca, where Penelope is pining away with the deſire 
of being delivered from her ſuitors, I thought I 
. ſhould bave found you in the iſland of Crete; I 
was. there informed of your: hard fate, and little 
imagined . that I . ſhould ever have come near to 
8 where you have founded a new king- 
dom. But fortune, Who ſports with markind, and 
continues me à yagrant in every land remate from 

Ithaca, 
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Ithaca, has at length thrown me on your coaſts. And 
of all the wrongy ſhe has done me, this is that which 
| bear the moſt willingly. Though ſhe drives me 
far from my native country, ſhe at leaſt gives me to 
know the moſt generous of princes. | 


At theſe words Idomeneus tenderly embraced Te- 
lemachus, and leading him to his palace, ſaid, Pray, 
who is this. wiſe ſenior who accompanies you ? I have, 
methinks, ſeen him before. It is Mentor, | replied 
Telemachus, Mentor the friend of Ulyſſes, who en- 
truſted him with the care of my infancy. What 
tongue. can expreſs my obligations to him ! 


Upon this Idomeneus, advances and takes Men- 
tor by the hand. We have, ſaid he, ſeen one another 
before now. Do you remember the voyage you 
made to Crete, and the good counſels you gave me? 
But the warmth of youth at that time, and an appe- 
tite for yain pleaſures hurried me away; it was ne- 
ceſſary for me to be inſtructed by my misfortunes, to 
learn what I was unwilling to believe. O wiſe old. 
man, would to the Gods, that I had followed your 
advice. But I obſerve with aſtoniſhment, that you 
are hardly at all altered in ſo mauy years; you have 
the ſame freſhneſs of countenance, the ſame upright 
ſtature, the ſame vigour ; your hair only is a little 
whitened. | 


O mighty king, anſwered Mentor, were I a flat- 
terer, I ſhould tell, you alſo that you ſtill retain, the 
ſame flower of youth which bloomed on your face be- 
fore the fiege of Troy; but I bad rather diſpleaſe 
you than wound the truth. Bells, I fce by your 
wile diſcourſe that you do not love flattery, and that 
one runs no riſt in ſpeaking to. you with fincerity- 
You: ate very much altered; I thou'd.. hardly. have 
known you again. I plainly perceive the cauſe; it 
is your having laid your afflictions to heart. But 
you have gained by your ſufferings, ſince yau have 
acquired wiſdom. A man ſhould not be much con- 
cerned at the wrinkles: which overſpread his 7255 
2˙ when: 
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when his heart is exerciſed and ſtrengthened in virtue. 
And then you muſt know that kings always decay 
fooner than other men. In adverſity, the troubles 
of the mind and the toils of the body make themgrow 
old before their time ; in proſperity, the pleaſures of 
a luxurious life wear them away ſtill faſter than all 
the fatigues of war, for nothing is ſo unhealthful ag 
immoderate pleaſures. Hence it is that princes, both 
in peace and war, have always pains and pleaſures, 
which bring on old age before its natural ſeaſon, 
Whereas a life of ſobriety, temperance and ſimpli- 
city, free from diſquietudes and paſſions, regular 
and laborious, preſerves in the limbs of a wiſe man 
the ſprightly vigour of youth, which without theſe 
preparations is always ready to take its flight on the: 
wings of time: 


Idomeneus, charmed with Mentor's diſcourſe; 
would have heard him a long while, had be no: 
been put in mind of a ſacrifice which he was to offer 
to Jupiter. Telemachus and Mentor followed him; 
furrounded by a: great crowd of people, who gazed 
at the two ſtrangers with great curioſity and eager- 
neſs. The Salentines ſaid one to another, Theſe 
two men are very different. The young one has 
ſomething wonderfuliy lively and amiable ; all the 
charms of youth and beauty are diffuſed over his face 
and body; but this beauty has nothing ſoft or efie- 
minate : With this tender bloom of youth ' he ap- 
pears vigorous, robuſt and hardened to labour. The 
other, though much older, has loſt nothing of bis 
ſtrength. His mein ſeems at firſt ſight leſs majettic, and 
his countenance leſs graceful ; but when one views him 
near, one finds in his ſimplicity the marks of wiſdom 
and virtue, with an aſtoniſhing elevation of ſoul. 
When the Gods deſcended to the earth to reveal 
themſelves to mortals, they undoubtedly aſſumed 
fuck forms of ſtrangers and travellers: "4197007 


Mean time they arrive at the temple of Jupiter, 
which Idomeneus, who was deſcended from that 
God, had adorned with great magnificence. It Was 
N ſurroundedi 
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ſurrounded with a double row of green marble pil- 
lars. The chapiters were filver. The Temple was all 
incruſted with marble with bas-reliefs, repreſenting 
upiter's transformation into a bull, the rape of 
— and her paſſage to Crete through the waves, 
which ſeemed to reverence Jupiter, though he was 
in a borrowed ſhape. Afterwards were ſeen the birth 
and youthful age of Minos; and then that wiſe king, 
more advanced in years,” giving laws to all his iſland 
to make it flouriſh for ever. * alſo Telemachus 
obſerved the principal events of the ſiege of Troy, in 
which Idomeneus had acquired the glory of a great 
captain, Among the repreſentations of the battles, 
he looked for his father ; he found him ſeizing the 
horſes of Rheſus, whom Diomed had juſt Hain ; 
afterwards diſputing with Ajax for the arms of Achil- 
les before an aſſembly of all the chiefs of the Gre- 
cian army; aud laſtly iſſuing from the fatal horſe to 
ſhed the blood of numberleſs Trojans. A; 


Telemachus immediately knew him by theſe fa- 
mous actions, of which he had often heard, and 
which Mentor had related to him. The tears flowed 
from his eyes, -his colour changed, and his counte- 
nance was diſordered. Idomeneus perceived it, though 
Telemachus turned afide. to conceal his grief. Be 
not athamed, ſaid Idomeneus, to let us ſee how 
much you are affected with the glory and misfortunes 
of your ſather. | 

Mean time the people aſſembled in crowds under 
the vaſt porticoes, formed by the double row of pik 
lars which environed the temple. There were two 
companies of boys and girls finging hymns in praiſe 
of the God who holds the thunder in his hands, 
Theſe children who were ſeleted for their ex- 
traordinary beauty, had long hair flowing over 
their ſhoulders; their heads were crowned with 
roles and perfumed, and they were all clad in white, 
Idomeneus offered a facrifice of an hundred bulls to 
Jupiter, to render him propitious in a war which 


he 
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he had undertaken againſt his neighbours. The blood 
of the victims ſmoked on al fides, and ſtreamed like 
rivers into deep vaſes of gold and ſilver. 


Old Theophanes, beloved of the Gods, and the 
prꝭeſt of the temple, kept his head during the ſacrifice 
wrapped up in the lappet of his purple robe. He after. 
- wards conſulted the yet-panting entrails of the yic. 
tims, and then aſcending the ſacred tripod. Ye Gods 
cried he, who are theſe two ſtrangers whom heaven 
ſends hither ? But for them, the war we have under. 
taken would be fatal to us, and Salentum would fall 
into ruins before its foundations were well finiſhed, } 
ſee a young hero whom wiſdom leads by the hand, 
it is not permitted to a mortal mouth to utter more. 


As he ſpoke theſe words, his looks were wild, and 
his eyes ſparkled ; he ſeemed to gaze on other ob- 
jects than thoſe which were preſent before him; his 
tace tramed 3 he was diſordered and hefide himſelf; 
his hair ſtood upright, his mouth foamed, his arms 
were raiſed Þ 4 motionleſs, his loudened voice was 
more than human; We was out of bteath, and could 
not contain within him the divine ſpirit which poſſeffed 
kim, 5 r 4 * 

O happy Idomeneus, cried he again! What do! 
ſee ! What evils avoided ! What a ſweet peace at 
home, but abroad what battles! What victaries 
O Telemachus ! thy toils ſurpaſs thoſe of thy father ; 
the proud foe groans in the duſt beneath thy ſword ; 
the brazen gates, the inacceſſible ramparts fall at 
thy feet. O mighty. Goddeſs, let his father 
O young man! thou at length again ſhalt ſee 
At theſe.words his ſpeech dies in his mouth, and he 
2 as it were in ſpite of himſelf, amazingly 

ent. 


All the people are frozen with fear; Idomeneus 


trembles, and dares not aſk him to make an end 5 
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his ſpeech. Telemachns himſelf is ſurpriſed, hardly 
underſtands what he hears, and can ſcarcely believe 
that he has heard thoſe glorious predictions. Mentor 
was the only one whom the divine ſpirit did not ter- 
rify. You hear, ſaid he to Idomeneus, the purpoſe 
of the Gods: Againſt whatever nation you fight, 
the victory will be yours, and you will owe to the 
young ſon of your friend the ſucceſs of your arms. 
Be not jealous of him, but make a right uſe of what 


the Gods give you by him. 


Idomeneus not being yet recovered from his ſur- 
prize, ſought for words in vain ; his tongue continued 
motionleſs. Telemachus _—_ ſooner to himſelf; 
faid to Mentor, The promiſe of ſo much glory affeRy 
me not ; but pray, to what can theſe laſt words 
refer, Thou again ſhalt ſee? To my father, or te 
Ithaca only? Why, alas! did he not proceed? he 
has left me more doubtful than I was. O Ulyſſes !' 0 
my father ! is it you yourſelf whom I am to fee gin? 
Can it be true ? But I flatter myſelf; cruel oracle ! 
thou delighteſt to ſport with a miſerable wretch ; 
one word more, and I had been compleatly happy. | 


Mentor ſaid to him, Revere what the Gods re+ 
veal, and do not attempt to pry into things which 
they are pleaſed to hide : rafh-curiofity dee to 
be put to confuſion. It is through wiſdom and good- 
neſs that the Gods wrap up the fates of feeble mor- 
tals in an impenetrable night. It is uſeful to fore- 
ſee what depends on us, that we may perform it 
well; but it is not leſs uſeful to be ignorant of what 
does not depend on our care, and of what the Gods 
deſign to do with us. R 


Telemachus, touched with theſe words, contained 
himfelf, though not without great difficulty. Idome- 
neus, who was recovered from his ſurprize, began on 
his part to give thanks to almighty Jupiter for ſend- 
ing him the young Telemachus and the wiſe Mentor, 
ta make him victorious over his enemies. After a 
| K | | ſumptuous 
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ſumptuous repaſt, which followed the ſacrifice, he 
thus addreſt the two ſtrangers.  - | 


I confeſs that I was not ſufficiently verfed in the 
art of government at my return to Crete, after the 
ſiege of Troy. You know, my dear friends, the 
misfortunes which robbed me of my crown in that 
our iſland, as you ſay that you have been there 
ince I departed from it. And yet am I happy, abun- 
dantly happy, if my moſt cruel diiaſters have in- 
ſtructed and made me wiſer. I croſſed the ſeas like 
a” fugitive, purſued by the vengeance of God: 
and men. All my former glory ſerved but to make 
my fall the more ignominious and the more inſu 
portable. I came to ſhelter my houſehold Gods on 
this deſert coaſt, where I found nothing but lands 
uncultivated and over-run with thorns and brambles, 
foreſts as old as the earth itſelf, and rocks which 
were almoſt inacceſſible, and which ſerved for a 
harbour to the ſavage beaſts. And yet was Ire- 
duced to the neceſſity of being glad to poſſeſs, with 
the handful of ſoldiers and companions, who were 


ſo kind as to accompany me in my misfortunes, 


this ſavage land, and to make it my country; deſ- 
pairing of ever ſeeing that happy iſland again, where 
the Gods gave me to be born and to retgn: Alas! 
ſaid I to myſelf, what a change! What a fearful 
example am I to princes! I ſhould be ſhewn to all 
the rulers of the world as a leſſon of inſtruction to 
them. They fancy that they have nothing to fear, 
becauſe of their elevation above the reſt of men: 
Alas! their very elevation is the cauſe of their hav- 
ing every thing to fear. I was formidable to my 
enemies, and beloved by my ſubjects ; I com- 
manded a powerful and Ah ople ; fame had 
founded my renown in the moſt diſtant nations; 
I reigned in a fertile and delightful. iſland ; an hun- 
dred cities paid me an annual tribute of their 
riches ; my {ibjedts acknowledged that I was deſ- 
cended from Jupiter, who was born in their coun- 
try, and they loved me as the grandfon of the 
wiſe Minos, whoſe laws make them ſo ae 
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and happy. | What was wanting to my felicity, 
except the knowing how to enjoy it with mode- 
cation ? But my pride and the adulation I liſ- 
tened to, ſubverted my throne. Thus will all kings 
fall, who give themſelves up to their paſſions, and 
to the counſels of flatterers. I endeavoured all the 
day to wear A face of chearfulneſs and hope to 
keep up the ſpicits of my companions. Let us build, 
ſaid I to them, a new: city, which may make us 
amends for all our loſſes. We ate ſurrounded: by 
rations, who have ſet us a good, example for fuch an 
enterpriſe. We, ſee Tarentum rifing near us, a 
new kingdom founded by Phalantusand his Lacedz- 
monians. Philoctetes gives the name of Petilia to a 

eat city which he is building on the ſame- coaſt. 
u is alſo a colony of the like kind. Shall 
we do Ieſs than all theſe ſtrangers who are wanderers 
as well as we? Fortune is not more rigorous to us. 


While I endeavoured by theſe words to ſweeten 
the tolls of my companions, ' I concealed, a deadly 
enguiſh in the bottom of my heart. It was ſome 
comfort to me when the day-light forſook and night 
wrapped me in her ſhades, to be at liberty to bewall 
my wretched condition. Two floods of bitter tears 
would then ſtream from my eyes, and gentle ſlum- 
ber was a ſtranger to me. The next day I renewed. 
my toils with freſh ardour. Lo the cauſe, Mentor, 


that you find me grown ſo old. 


When Idomeneus had ended the relation of his 
miſeries, he ' begged Telemachus and Mentor to 
aſſiſt him in the war wherein he was engaged. I 
will ſend you back, ſaid he, to Ithaca as ſoon as 
the war is ended. Mean while 1 will ſend ſhips 
to all the moſt diſtant ſhores, to learn news of 
Ulyſſes. On what part ſoever of the known world 
ſtorms or the anger of ſome Deity may have thrown 
him, I fhall eally bring him from thence. The 
Gods grant that he be Ein alive! As for you, I 


will ſend you home with the beſt ſhips which were 


ever built in the iſland of Crete; they are built of 
| * timber 
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timber felled on the true mount Ida, where Jupiter 
was born. This facred wood is unperiſhable in 
the waves, and the winds and the rocks dread and 
revere it; nay, Neptune himſelf in his greateſt 
rage is afraid to ſtir up the billow/s againft it. Be 
aſſured therefore of returning happily and with- 
out any difficulty to Ithaca, and that no adyerſe 
Deity will again be able to make you wander oyer 
ſo many ſeas. The paſſage is ſhort and eaſy. Send 
away the Phenician ſhip which brought you hither, 
and think only of acquiring the glory of eſtabliſ- 
ing the new kingdom of Idomeneus, to make him 
amends for all his misfortunes. *Tis at this price, 
O ſon of Ulyſſes, that you will be deemed worthy 
of your father. 'Tho' rigorous Deſtiny ſhould already 
have fent him down to Pluto's dreary realm, yet 
will all raviſhed Greece believe that it fees him again 
in you. | . 


Here Telemachus interrupted Idomeneus. Let 
us ſend back the Phœnician ſhip, ſaid he. Why do 
we delay to take arms and attack your enemies ? 
They are become ours. If we were victorious when 
we fought in Sicily for Aceſtes, a Trojan and an 
enemy to Greece, ſhall we not be ſtill more ardent 
and more favoured by the Gods, when we fight for 
one of the Grecian heroes, Who ſubverted the un- 
righteous city of Priam ? The oracle we have juſt 
heard does not permitus to doubt it. 


End of the Ninth Book. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Idomeneus informs Mentor of the grounds of the war 
againſt the Mandurians. He relates that theſe people 
bad at firſt yielded to him the coaſt of Heſperia, where 
be bad founded his city; that they retired to the neigh- 
bouring mountains, where ſome of their nation having 
been 2 by a party of bis, they had deputed tauo 
eld men to him, with whom hs had ſettled articles of 
peace ; and that, after an infraction of this treaty ( 
ſome of his ſubjeds who were ignorant of it, theſe peo- 
ple were preparing to make war againſt bim. During 
this relation of „ Puma: the Mandurians, who had 
immediately taken arms, afpear at the gates of Salen- 
tum. Neſfter,. Pbiloctetes and Pbalantus, whom Ido- 
meneus thought neuter, are againſt bim in the army of 
the Mandurians. Mentar goes alone out of Salentum, 
to propoſe conditions of peace to the enemy. 


EN TOR, looking with a mild and ſerene 
aſpect on Telemachus, who was already fill'd 

with a noble ardotir for battle, anſwered him thus. 
I am very glad, fon of Ulyſſes, to ſee in you fo lau- 
dable a paſſion for glory; but remember 3 
| ather 
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father did not obtain ſo much among the Greeks at 
the ſiege of Troy, but by ſhowing himſelf to be the 
wiſeſt and the moſt moderate among them. Achilles, 
tho” invincible and invulnerable, tho' ſure of ſpread- 
ing terror and death where-ever he fonght, was not 
able to take the city of Troy; he fell himſelſ be- 
neath the walls of that city, which triumphed over 
the vanquiſher of Hector. But Ulyſſes, whoſe pru- 
dence governed his courage, carried fire and ſword 
amongſt the Trojans, and to him is owing the fall 
of thoſe high and haughty towers, which threatened, 
for ten years together, a confederacy of all Greece, 
As much as Minerva is ſuperior to Mars, ſo much 
does a diſcreet and foreſeeing valour ſurpaſs a hot 
and ſavage courage. Let us therefore begin by in- 
forming ourſelves of the circumſtances of this war 
which is to be carried on. I ſhall not ſhun any 
dangers ; but I think, Idomeneus, that you ſhould 
firſt let us ſee if your war be juſt ; then againſt whom 
you make it; and laftly, on what forces you build 
yout hopes of an happy event. 


Idomeneus replied, When we arrived upon this 
coaſt, we found here a ſavage people, who wandered 
up and down the woods, and lived by hunting andon 
the fruits which the trees ſpontaneouſly produce. 
Theſe people who are called Mandurians, were af- 
frighted at the fight of our ſhips and arms, and re- 
tired to the mountains, but as our ſoldiers were cu- 
rious to ſee the country, and defirous to chace the 
ſtages, they met with theſe fugitive fayages : Where- 
upon their chiefs beſpoke them thus. We aban- 
doned the pleaſant ſea-ſhores, to yield them up to 
you, and have nothing left but almoſt inacceſſible 
mountains ; it is certainly reaſonable that you ſhould 
ſuifer us here to enjoy peace and liberty. We find 
you wandering, diſperſed and weaker than we, and 
have it in our power to kill you, and to conceal 
even the very knowledge of your fate from your com- 
panions ; but we could not dip our hands in the 


blood of thoſe who are men as well as we. Ni 
| "4 an 
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and remember that you owe your lives to our hu- 
manity; Temeniber that it is from a people whom 

u file rude and ſavage, that you receive this leſſon 
of moderation and generoſit xy. 


Thboſe of our men who were thus ſent back by 
theſe barbarians, returned to the camp, and related 
what had befallen them. The ſoldiers were enraged 
at it ; being aſhamed that Cretans ſhould owe their 
lives to a -band of fugitives, who ſeemed to them 
more like bears than men. They went to hunt in 
greater numbers than before and with all forts of 
arms, and quickly met with the ſavages, and at- 
tacked them. The combat was bloody; and ar- 
rows flying from each party as hail falls in a field 
during a ſtorm. The ſavages were forced to retire 
to their ſteep mountains, where our men did not 
care to purſue them. | | 


A little while after, theſe people ſent to me two 
ef their wiſeſt old men, who came to ſue for peace, 
and brought me preſents of the ſkins of ſome wild 
beaſts which they had killed, and of the fruits of 
their country. After they had preſented them to me 
they ſpoke thus | 


O king, we hold, as thou ſeeſt, the ſword in one 
hand, and the olive branch in the other; (and in- 
deed they held them both in their hands) there is 
peace or war; take thy choice ; we ſhould chuſe 
peace. It was for her ſake that we were not aſhamed 
to yield to thee the pleaſant ſea-coaſt, where the 
ſun fertilizes the earth, and produces ſuch a voy 
of delicious fruits; peace is ſweeter than fruits. 
was for her that we retired'to thoſe lofty mounitain 
cternally covered with ice and fnow, where e ney 
ſee the flowers of the fpring, nor the rich 
of autumn. -We abhor that brutality, which under 
the ſpecious names of ambition and glory adly 


ravages Whole provinces, and ſheds the blood of men 
who are all brothers. If thou art effected by this 
falſe glory, we are far from envying thee ; we pity 

I thee 


t 
83 
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thee, and beſeech the Gods to preſerve us from the 
like madneſs. If the ſciences which the Greeks are 
ſo careful to learn, and the politeneſs they boaſt of 
inſpire them only with this deteſtable injuſtice, we 
think ourſelves very happy in not having thoſe ac. 
compliſhments ; we ſhall always glory in being ig. 
norant and barbarous, but jull, umane, faithful, 
diſintereſted, accuſtomed to live on a little, and tg 
deſpiſe the falſe delicacy which makes men want z 
eat deal. What we eſteem, is health, frugality, 
uberty, vigour of mind and body; it is the love of 
virtue, a reverence of the Gods, benevolence to our 
neighbours, zeal for our friends, fidelity to all man- 
kind, moderation in proſperity, fortitude in adver- 
faty, courage always to ſpeak the truth boldly, an 
abhorrence of flattery, Such are the people whom 
we offer thee for neighbours and allies, If the an- 
gry Gods blind thee ſo far as to make thee refuſe 
peace, thou wilt find, but too late, that the men 
who, through moderation, love peace, are the moſt 
formidable in war. 


While theſe old men were talking to me thus, 1 
was unwearied with looking upon them. Their 
beards were long and uncouth, their hair ſhort 
but hoary, their eye-brows buſhy, their eyes lively, 
their looks and countenance reſolute, their ſpeech 
grave and full of authority, and their manners plain 
and ingenuous. The furs, which ſerved them for 
cloaths, being tied in a knot on their ſhoulders, one 
ſaw more nervous arms, and larger muſcles than 
thoſe of our wreſtlers. My apfwer to theſe two 
envoys. was, that I defired peace. We with the 
- utmoſt candour ſettled ſeveral articles between us ; 
we called all the Gods to witneſs them, and I ſent 
theſe two men back with preſents. But the Gods 
who drove me from the gion of my anceſtors, 
were not yet weary with perſecuting me. Our hun- 
ters, who could not fo ſoon be informed of the peace 
we had concluded, meeting the ſame day a large 
body of theſe barbarians, who accompanied their 
envoys 
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envoys in their return from our camp, attacked 


them with fury, killed ſome of them, and purſued the 
reſt to the woods. Thus is the war kindled again. 
Theſe Barbarians believe that they can no longer rely 
on our promiſes or oaths. 


To ſtrengthen themſelves againſt us, they have 
called to their aſſiſtance the Locrians, Apulians, Lu- 
canians, Bruttians, and the people of Crotona, Ne- 
ritum and Brunduſiam. The Lucanians come with 
chariots armed with ſharp ſcythes. Among the Apu- 
lians every one is covered with ſome ſkin of a wild 
beaſt which he has killed; they carry clubs full of 
great knots, and beſet with Tpikes of iron; they are 
almoſt all of a gigantic ſtature, and their bodies are 
rendered ſo robuſt by the hard exerciſes, to Which they 
accuſtom themſelves, that their very ſight is frightful. 
The Locrians, who came from Greece, ſtill fayour 


of their origin, and are more humane than the others; 


but they have joined to the exact diſcipline of the 
Grecian troops the ſtrength of the Barbarians, and 
an habit of living hard, which makes them invinei- 
ble. They have light wicker ſhields covered with 
ſkins, and long ſwords. The Bruttians are as ſwift 
in the race as the hart and the deer; one would 
think that even the tendereſt graſs were not depreſt 
under their feet ; they hardly leave any footſteps in 
the ſand. "They ruſh ſuddenly on the foe, and then 
diſappear with equal rapidity, The people of Cro- 
tona are expert archers : A common man among the 
Greeks could not bend ſuch a bow as one uſually ſees 


among{ the Crotonians, and ſhould they ever apply 
themſelves to our games, they will certainly obtain 


the prizes. Their arrows are dipped in the juice of 
certain venomous herbs, ſaid to be b: ought from the 
banks of Avernus, whoſe poiſon is mortal. As for 
thoſe of Neritum, Meſſapia and Brunduſium, they 
are endued only with ſtrength of Bady and valſour, 
without art. The out-cries which they ſend even to 
the heavens, at the ſight of the enemy, ate terrible; 
they are pretty expert fingers, and darken the 2 
2 wi 
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with ſhowers of hurled ſtones, but they fight without 
any order. This, Mentor, is what you deſired to 
be informed of ; you now know the riſe of this war 
and who are our enemies. 2 


After this, explanation, Telemachus, impatient 
to engage, thought nothing remained but to 
have recourſe to arms. Mentor checked him 
again, and thus beſpoke Idomeneus. Whence 
comes it that even; the Loctians, a people of Greek 
extraction, joined themſelves to Barbarians againſt 
Greeks ? Whence comes it that ſo many colonies 
flouriſh on this coaſt of the ſea, without having 
the ſame wars as you to maintain? O Idomeneus, 
you ſay that the Gods are not yet weary of per- 
ſecuting you, and I ſay that they have not yet 
thoroughly inſtructed you. The many evils you 
have ſuffered have not yet taught you what ought 
to be done to prevent a war. What you your- 
ſelf relate of the integrity of theſe Barbarianz, 
ſuffices to ſhew that you might have lived in peace 
with them; but nel. and pride draw on 
the moſt dangerous wars. ' You might have given 
them hoſtages, and taken ſome of them ; it had 
been an eaſy thing to have ſent | ſome of your 
chiefs with their ambaſſadors to conduct them back 
in ſafety. And fince this renewal of the war, you 
ſhould have pacified them again, by repreſenting that 
your. people had attacked ; punk for want of knowing 
of the treaty which had juit been ſworn to ; you 
ſhould have offered them any ſecurity they might 
have demanded, and ſhould have decreed ſevere 


- puniſhments againſt ſuch of your ſubjects as ſhould 


break the alliance. But what has happened ſince this 


beginning of the war? 


I thought, replied Idomeneus, that it would be 
mean in us to fue to theſe Barbarians, who had pre- 
ſently aſſembled All their fighting men, and bad im- 
plored the aſſiſtance of all the neighbouring nations, 
to whom they rendered us ſuſpected and * 5 
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ſeemed to me that our ſafeſt courſe was immediately 
to ſeize on certain defiles in the mountains, which 
were ill-guarded. We ſeized them without any dif- 
ficulty, and thereby put ourſelves in a condition to 
haraſs the Barbarians. Here I have cauſed towers 
to be erected, from which our troops can with their 
arrows oppteſs all our enemies, who may attempt to 
come from the mountains into our country ; and we 
can enter into theirs, and ravage, whenever we pleaſe 
their principal ſettlements. By theſe means we are 
able with. unequal forces to reſiſt the innumerable 
multitude of enemies which ſurround us. In fine, 
a peace between them and us is become very diffi- 
cult; for we cannot give up theſe towers to them, 
without expoſing ourſelves to their incurſions, and 
they look upon them as citadels, which we deſign to 
make uſe of to reduce them to ſlavery. 


Mentor anſwered Idomeneus thus. Vou are a wiſe 
king, and deſire to be told the truth- without any 
ſoftenings. You are not like thoſe weak men, who 
are afraid to view it, and who for want of reſolution 
and magnanimity to correct their errgrs, uſe their au- 
thority only to maintain thoſe they have committed. 
Know therefore that this barbarous people gave ou 
an admirable leſſon, when they came to you to ſue” 
for peace. Was it thro' weakneſs that they ſued for 
it? Did they want courage or forces to oppoſe you? 
You ſee that they did not, fince they are ſo inured 
to the hardſhips of war, and ſupported by ſo many 
formidable neighbours. Why did you not imitate 
toeir moderation? Miſtaken notions of ſhame and 
honour have plunged you into theſe evils. You were 
afraid of making your enemies. too haughty, but you 
were not afraid of making them too. powerful, by 
uniting ſo many nations againſt you by a . : 
unjuſt conduct. Of what uſe are the towers you: fo * 
much boaſt of, but to lay all your neighbours ander 
a neceſſity of periſhing, or of cauſing you to periſh, - 
to ſave themſelves from approaching flayery. Vou 
ereQed theſe towers only for your own ſeeurity, and 
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it is by thoſe very towers that you are brought into 
ſuch imminent danger. The fafeft bulwark of a ſtate 
ia juſtice, moderation, integrity, and the aſſurance 
your neighbours have of your being incapable of 
uſurping their territories. The ſtrongeſt walls may 
fall by divers unforeſeen accidents, and fortune is ca- 
pricious and fickle in war; but the love and confi- 
dence of your neighbours, when they have experien- 
ced your moderation, render your ſtate invincible, 
and almoſt always prevent its being attacked : And 
tho' an unjuſt neighbour ſhould attack it, all others 
being intereſted in its preſervation, immediately take 
arms in its defence. This aſſiſtance of ſo many na- 
tions, who find their true intereſt in ſupporting yours, 
would have made you muah more powerful than 
theſe towers, which render your evils. incurable, 
Had you at firſt taken care to prevent the jealouſy 
of all your neighbours, your riſing city would have 
flouriſhed in an happy peace, and you would have 
been the arbiter of all the nations of Heſperia. But 
let us confine ourſelves at preſent to enquire how 
you may retrieve the paſt by the future, You began 
with telling me that there are ſeveral Greek colonies 
on this coaſt. Now they muſt be diſpoſed to aſſiſt 
you ; they have not forgot either the great reputation 
of Minos the ſon of Jupiter, or your own labours at 
the fiege of Troy, where you ſo often fignalized your- 
ſelf among the-Grecian princes in the common quar- 
rel of all Greece. Why do you not try to induce 
theſe colonies: to eſpouſe your cauſe ? 


They are all reſolved, replied Idomeneus, to remain 
neuter : Not but that they had ſome inclination to 
aliſt me; but the too great luſtte which this city had 
from its birth, has alarmed them. Theſe Greeks, at 
well as the other nations, were afraid that we had de- 
ſigns on their liberty. They fancied, that after ſub- 
duing the Barbarians of the mountains, we ſhould puſh 
our ambition further. In a word, they are all againſt - 


us: even they who do not openly engage in the 5 
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wiſh to ſee us humbled ; jealouſy leaves us not a ſingle 
ally. | 


Strange misfortune, replied Mentor! By endea- 
vouring to appear too powerful, you ruin your pow- 
er; and while you are abroad the object of the fear 
and hatred of your neighbours, you exhauſt yourſelf 
at home by the efforts which are neceſſary to ſupport 
ſuch a war. O unhappy, thrice unhappy Idomeneus, 
whom even his misfortunes have inſtructed but by 
halves ! Do you need a ſecond fall, to learn to fore- 
ſee the evils which threaten the greateſt kings? 
Come, leave this affair to me; do you only give me 
a particular account of theſe Greek cities that refuſe 
to enter into an alliance with you. 


The chief, replied Idomeneus, is the city of Ta- 
rentum, founded three year fince by Phalantus. He 
collected together a great number of young men, 
born of women who forgot their huſbands durin 
the Trojan war. When the huſbands — 
their wives endeavoured to pacify them, and diſ- 
owned their crimes. Theſe numerous youths, who 
were born out of wedlock, and knew neither father 
nor mother; lived in a boundleſs licentiouſneſs; and 
the ſeverity of the laws teſtraining their diſorders, 
they united under Phalantus, a bold, intrepid and 
ambitious chief, who ad won their hearts by his 
artifices. He came to this ſhore with theſe young 
Laconians, where they have made Tarentum a ſe- 
cond Lacedæmon. On the other fides, PhiloQetes, 
who acquired ſuch great renown at the ſiege of Troy 
by carrying the arrows of Hercules thither, has 
built in this neighbourhood the walls of Petilia, leſs 
powerful indeed, but more wiſely — than Ta- 
rentum. And laſtly we have hard by us the city of 
N founded by the ſage Neſtor and his 

Ans. 


How, replied Mentor ! Is Neſtor in Heſperia, and 
have you not been able to engage him in your inte- 
reſt? Neſtor ! who has ſooften ſeen youcombat againſt 
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the Trojans, and whoſe friend you were! I loſt his 
friendſhip, an wer'd Idomeneus, by the artifice of 
theſe people, who have nothing of barbarous but the 
name; they have been artful enough to perſuade 
bim that I deſigned to make- myſelf the tyrant of 
Heſperia, We will undeceive him, ſaid Mentor, 
Telemachus viſited him at Pylos before he came to 
ſettle his colony, and before we undertook our long 
voyages in queſt of Ulyſſes. He cannot yet have for- 

t this hero, nor the marks of affection which he 

ve his ſon Telemachus. But the main thing is to 
cure him of his jealouſy. It was by the umbrage given 
to all your neigabours, that this war was Findled, 
and it is by removing theſe vain ſurmiſes that it may 
be extinguiſhed. Once more ] ſay, leave the manage- 
ment of this affair to me. 


At theſe words Idomeneus embracing Mentor, 
diſſolved into tears, and was not able to ſpeak. At 
length he with difficulty uttered theſe words: O wiſe 
ſenior, ſent by the Gods to repair all my errors, 1 
confeſs that I ſhould have been provoked at any 
other who ſhould have ſpoken ſo freely to me as you 
have done ; I confeſs that you alone could induce 
me to ſue for peace. I was reſolved ta. periſh, or 
to conquer all my enemies; but it is fit to be guided 
2 your counſels rather than by my paſſion. O happy 

elemachus ! you can never go aſtray like me, fince 
you have ſuch a guide, You, Mentor, may do what 
you pleaſe ; the wiſdom of the Gods reſides in you; 
even Minerva herſelf could not give more ſalutary 
* counſels. Go, promiſe, conclude, yield up all that 
L have ; Idomeneus will conſent ta all that you ſhail 


think proper to do. 


While they were thus difcourſing together, there 
was ſuddenly heard a confufed noiſe of chariots, 
neighing of horſes, terrible outcries of men and trum- 

ts which filled the air with their martial clangors. 

he general cry is, Lo! the enemy has made 
2 large circuit to avoid the; guarded defiles ! - Lo! 
they come to beſiege Salentum. Th&old men _ 
3 | the 
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the women are in the utmoſt conſternation. Alas! 
ſaid they, did we forſake our dear country, the 
fruitful Crete, and follow an unhappy prince thro” 
ſo many ſeas, to found a city which will be laid in 
aſhes like Troy? They ſaw from the tops of their 
new- erected walls, in the ſpacious plain below, the 
helmets, cuiraſſes and ſhields of the enemy glitter 
in the ſun; their eyes were dazzled with them. 
They alſo beheld briftling pikes that covered the 
earth, as it is covered by a plentiful harveſt, which * 
Ceres prepares in the fields of Enna in Sicily, during 
the heat of the ſummer, to reward the huſbandman 
for all his: toils, They already perceived the cha- 
riots armed with ſharp ſcythes, and could eafily dif-- 
tinguiſh: every nation which was come to this war. 


Mentor aſcended an high tower to have a better 
view of them. Idomeneus and Telemachus followed 
cloſe behind him. He was hardly arrived there but he 
perceived on one fide Philoctetes, and on the other 
Neſtor with his ſon Piſiſtratus. Neſtor was eafily 
known by his venerable old age. How, cried Men- 
tor? You imagined, Id6meneus, that Philoctetes and 
Neſtor would be farisfied with not affiſting you: Lo! 
they have taken arms againſt you: And if I am not 
miſtaken thoſe other troops, which march ſo ſlowly 
and in ſuch good order, are Lacedæmonians com- 
manded by Phalantus. All are againſt you; there is 
not a ſingle neighbour' on this coaſt, whom you have 
not made your enemy without deſigning it. 1 


This ſaid, Mentor deſcends in haſte from the 
tower ; he goes to a gate in that part of the city to— 
wards which the enemy was advancing; he orders it 
to be opened, and Idomeneus, ſurpriſed at the ma- 
jeſty with which he does theſe things, does not dare 
even to aſk him his deſign. Mentor makes a ſign 
with his hand that nobody ſhould follow him, and 
goes to meet the enemy, who was ſurprized to ſee 
a fingle perſon preſenting himſelf before them. He 
at a diſtance ſhewed them an olive-branch as a ſign of 
peace, and when he was near enough to be keard, he 

„ deſued 
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deſired them to convene all their chiefs. The chiefs 
immediately aſſembled, and he beſpoke them thus 


Generous aſſembly of ſo many nations which 
flouriſh in rich Heſperia, I know that you are not 
came hither but for the common cauſe of liberty. 
I commend your zeal ; but give me leave to repre- 
ſent to you an eaſy way to preſerve the liberty and 
honour of all your people, without an effuſion of hu- 
man blood. 


O Neſtor ! O ſage Neſtor ! whom I fee in this 
aſſembly, you are not ignorant how fatal war is 
even to thoſe who undertake it juſtly, and under 
the protection of the Gods. War is the greateſt of 
evils with which the Gods afflict mankind. You 
will never forget what the Greeks ſuffered for ten 
years together before unhappy Troy. What di- 
viſions among their chiefs! What fickleneſs of 
fortune ! What havock of the Greeks by the hands 
of Hector! What diſtreſs occaſioned by this war in 
all the moſt powerful cities, Curing the abſence of 
their Eings ! At their return ſome were ſhipwrecked 
at the promontory of Caphareus, and others met a 
dreadful death even in the boſom of their wives. 
Ye Gods! It was therefore in your anger that you 
armed Greece for this celebrated expedition. O ye 
nations of Heſperia, may the Gods never give you 
fo fatal a victory! Troy indeed lies in aſhes; but it 
Had been better for the Greeks, were it till in all its 
51 and the effeminate Paris in the enjoyment of 

is infamons amour with Helena. O PhiloQetes ! 
ſo long miſerable and deſerted in the Iſle of Lemnos, 
are 2 not afraid of meeting the like calamities in- 
a like war ? 1 know the Laconians have likewiſe 
experienced the troubles occaſioned by the long ab- 
ſence of the princes, captains and ſoldiers, who went 


_ againſt the Trojans. O ye Greeks, who are come 


into Heſperia, your coming hither was only a con- 


tinuation of the calamities, which ſprung from the 
"Trojan. War. 
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Having. ſpoken- thus, Mentor went towards: the 
Pylians ; and Neſtor, who knew him again, advan- 
ced alſo to ſalute him. O Mentor, ſaid he., it is 

with pleaſure that I ſee you again. | It is many | 
ſince I ſaw you firſt at Phocis ; you were but fifteen, 
and yet I then foreſaw that you would be as wiſe 
as you have ſince approved yourſelf to be. But 
what adventure has brought you to theſe parts? 
Pray, what is your expedient to put an end to this 
war ? Idomeneus has conſtrained us to attack him. 
We defire- nothing but peace; each of us had ur- 
nt reaſons to with for it; but we can no longer be 
afe with him. He has violated all his promiſes 
with regard to his neareſt neighbours. Peace with 
him would not be a peace; it would only give 
him an opportunity to break our league, which is 

our only reſource. He has diſcovered to alb othet 
nations his ambitious deſign of enſlaving them, and 
has left us no means of defending our hey, but 

by endeavouring to overturn his new kingdom. Hi 

treachery has reduced us to the neceſſity of deſtroy- 
ing him, or of receiving the yoke of bondage from 
him, If you can find any expedient whereby we 
may ſafely confide in him, and be aſſured of a 
ood peace; all the nations you ſee here will gladly 

y down their arms, and. we ſhall own with joy that 

you ſurpaſs us in wiſdom. 


Mentor replied, You know, ſage Neſtor, that 
Ulyſſes entruſted his ſon Telemachus to my care. 
Fhe youth, impatient to learn the fortunes of his 
father, viſited you at Pylos, and you received him 
with all the kindneſs he could expect from a faithful 
friend of his father; you even gave him your own 
fon to conduct him on his way. He afterwards under- 
took long voyages by ſea, and has been in Sicily, 
Egypt, the iſland of Cyprus, and that of Crete. The 
winds, or rather the Gods, have thrown him on this 
coaſt, as he was endeavouring to return to Ithaca. 

e arrive in a happy minute to prevent the horror 

of 
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of a cruel war. It is no longer Idomeneus, it is the 
ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſes, it is I who am anſwerable 
to you for every thing which ſhall be promiſed. 


While Mentor was diſcourſing thus with Neſtor 
in 'the midſt 'of the confederate troops, Idomeneus 
and Telemachus, with all the Cretans in arms, were 
looking at him from the walls of Salentum : careful 
obſerving how all that Mentor ſaid was 8 
and wiſhing that they could hear the wiſe converſa- 
tion of theſe two ſeniors. Neſtor had always been 
reputed the moſt experienced and the moſt eloquent 
of all the kings of Greece. During the fiege of 
Troy, it was he that reſtrained the boiling wrath of 
Achilles, the pride of Agamemnon, the fierceneſg 
of Ajax, and the impetuous courage of Diomed. Soft 
N flow d from his lips like a ſtream of honey; 

is voice alone was heard by all theſe heroes; all were 
filent az ſoon as he opened his mouth, and there was 
none but he who could appeaſe the fierce diſſentions 
of the camp. He began to feel the infirmities of chilly 
age; but his words were ſtill full of ſtrength and 
fweetneſs. He related things paſt to inſtruct the youth 
by his experiences, and though he was a little flow of 
ſpeech, his relations were graceful. 


This ſenior, who was the admiration of all Greece, 


- ſeemed to have loſt all his eloquence and majeſty, 


as ſoon as Mentor was ſeen in his company. He 
looked withered and brokea with age ; whereas time 
feemed to have reſpected the ſtrength and vigour of 
Mentor's conſtitution. Mentor's words, tho grave 
and plain, had a vivacity and authority which began 


to be wanting in the other. All that he ſaid was 


conciſe, exact and nervous. He never ſaid the ſame 


thing twice, nor eyer related any thing but what was 


neceſſary to-the deciſion of the affair in debate. If he 
was obliged to ſpeak ſeveral times of the ſame thing 
to inculcate it; or to perſuade, he did it by new 
turns and lively compariſons. He had alſo I know 
not what of complaiiange and ſprightlineſs, when bo 
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would accommodate himſelf to the wants of others, 
and inſinuate any truth into them. Theſe two ve- 
nerable men were an affecting ſight to this aſſembly 
of ſo many nations. Whulit all the allies who were 
the enemies of Salentum, preſſed one upon another 
to have a nearer view of them, and to hear their wiſe 
diſcourſes; Idomeneus and all his people endea- 
youred by their greedy eager looks to diſcover the 
meaning of their geſtures and of the air of their 
faces. 


End of the Tenth Book. 
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BOOK the ELEVENTH. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus, defirous of knowing what paſſes between 
Mentor and the allies, cauſes the gates of Salentum 
to be opened to bim, and goes to Mentor. His preſence 
helps to induce the allies to accept of the conditions 
of peace which Mentor propoſed to them. Ido me neus 
whom Mentor ſends for from the city 19 the army, 
conſents to all that had been agreed upon. Hoſlages 
are mutually given ; a common” ſacrifice is offered 
between the city and the camp to confirm this alliance, 
and the Kings enter as friends into. Salentum. 


ſteals from the multitude that ſurrounds him, 

runs to the gate at which Mentor went out, and 
with authority commands it to be opened. Idome- 
neus, who thought him by his fide, is preſently ſur- 
priſed to ſee him running acroſs the plain, and al- 
ready near to Neſtor. Neitor knows him again, and' 
advances, tho' with flow and heavy ſteps, to meet 
him. Telemachus embraces and holds him locked 
in his arms without ſpeaking. At length he cries, O 
my father, (J do not ſcruple to call you ſo the misfor- 
tune of not finding my real father, and the benefits. 
Vn have comerres upon me, gre me a rig to wake 
Ve: 


AN D now Telemachus be ing grown impatient, 
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uſe of ſo endearing a name. O my father, my dear 
father, do I ſee you again ! O may I thus behold Ulyſ- 
ſes! If any thing could make me amends for the loſs. 
of him, it would be the finding another Ulyſſes in you. 


At theſe words Neſtor could not retain his tears, 
and he felt a ſecret joy at ſeeing thoſe which flowed 
with wonderful grace adown the cheeks of Telema- 
chus. The beauty, ſweetneſs and noble confidence 
of this young ſtranger, who without any precaution 
paſſed thro* ſo many troops of enemies, ſurpriſed the 
allies. Is he not, ſaid they, the ſon of the old man 
who is come to ſpeak to Neſtor ? They without doubt 
have both the fame wiſdom, tho' their ages are very 
different. In one, ſhe as yet but blooms: in the 

other, ſhe bears an aburdance of the ripeſt ſruits. 


Mentor who was pleaſed to ſee the affection with 
which Neſtor received Telemachus, made his ad- 
vantage of this happy diſpoſition. Lo the ſon of 
Ulyffes, ſaid he, fo dear to all Greece, and ſo dear 
to you yourſelf, O ſage Neſtor ! Lo! I deliver him 
up to you as, an hoſtage and as the moſt precious 

ledge which can be given you of the fincerity of 
— promiſes. Vou will eaſily ſuppoſe that 
I ſhould not be willing that the ſon's deſtruction 
ſhould follow that of the father, nor that the un- 
happy Penelope ſhould reproach Mentor with ſacri- 
ficing her ſon to the ambition of the new king of 
Salentum. With this pledge, whe. is come volunta- 
rily to offer himſelf, and whom the Gods, who are 
lovers of peace, ſend to you, I begin, O aſſembly of 
ſo many nations, to make you propoſitions far eſta- 
bliſhing a ſolid and everlaſting peace. 


At the word peace, a confuſed noiſe was heard from 
rank to rank. All theſe different nations murmured 
with rage, thinking that it was all loft time while the 
combat was delayed. and that all theſe ſpeeches. were 
made only to blunt their fury, and to let their prey 
eſcape. The Mandurians in particular were en- 
aged that Idomeneus. fiou!d hone to eccoive them 
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again ; they often attempted to interrupt Mentor 
thro an apprehenſion that his wiſe diſcourſes might 
draw off their allies, and began to be ſuſpicious of all 
the Greeks in the aſſembly. Mentor perceiving this, 
immediately increaſed their jealouſy, in order to ſow 
diſcord in the minds of all theſe nations. 


I confeſs, ſaid he, that the Mandurians have cauſe 
to complain, and to demand ſome reparation of the 
wrongs they have: ſuffered, but it is not juſt on the 
other hand that the Greeks, who ſettle colonies on 
this coaſt, ſhould be ſuſpected and hated by the old in- 
habitants of the country. On the contrary the Greeks 
ought to be united together, in order to make them- 
ſelves well treated by the other nations; their only 


buſineſ is to be moderate, and never to attempt to. 
uſurp the territories of their neighbours. I know that 


Idomeneus has had the misfortune to give you um- 
brage, but it is eaſy to cure you of all your ſuſpi- 
cions. Telemachus and I offer ourſelves as hoſtages, 
who will be anſwerable to you for Idomeneus's ſin- 


cerity ; we will remain in your hands, till all the 


things which ſhall be promiſed you be faithfully per- 
formed. What provokes you, ye Mandurians, cried 


be, is that the Cretan troops have ſeized on the de- 


files of your mountains by ſurprife, and are thereby 


able to enter, as often as they pleaſe into the terri- 


tories to which you retired, in order to leave to them 
the flat country on the ſea-ſhore. Theſe defiles, which 
the Cretans have fortified with high towers that are 


full of ſoldiers, are therefore the true graunds of the 


war. Pray tell me, is there any other? 


Hereupon the chief of the Mandurians advanced, 
and ſpoke thus: What have we not done to avoid 
this war ? The Gods are our witneſſes that we did. 


not renounce peace, till peace was irrecoverably 


baniſhed from us by the reſtleſs ambition of the 


Cretans, and by their making it impoſſible for us 


to rely on their oaths. Infatuated ! nation to reduce 
us againſt our will to the ſad neceſſity of acting a 
deſperate part againſt them, and of ſeeking our. 


lafery 
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ſafety in their deſtruction ! While they keep theſe 
defiles, we thall always think that they defign to 
uſurp our territories, and to reduce us to flavery. 
Were it true that they thought only to live in peace 
with their neighbours, they would be contented 
with what we readily gave up to them, and not 
perſiſt in preſerving the keys of a country, on whoſe 
liberty they had no ambitious deſigns. But you 
know them not, O wiſe ſenior ; it is our great 
misfortune to know them. Forbear, O beloved 
of the Gods, to retard a juſt and neceſſary war, 
without which Heſperia could never hope for a 
laſting peace. Ungrateful, falſe and cruel nation, 
whom the angry Gods ſent amongſt us to trouble 
our repoſe, and to chaſtiſe us for our crimes! 
But having puniſhed us, ye Gods ! you will revenge 
us: You will not be leſs righteous with regard to our 
enemies than to us. | 


At theſe words the whole aſſembly was greatly 
agitated, and Mars and Bellona ſeemed to go from 
rank to rank, re-kindling in their hearts the rage 
of war, which-Mentor endeavoured to extinguiſh. 
He thus reſumed his diſcourſe. | 


Had I nothing but promiſes to offer to you, you 
might refuſe to rely upon them; but I ofter you an 
undoubted and prefent ſecurity. If you are not 
ſatisfied with having Telemachus and me for hoſ- 
tages, you ſhall have twelve of the moſt eminent and 
valiant Cretans. But it 1s reaſonable that you alfo' 
ſhould give hoſtages on your part; for Idomeneus 
who ſincerely defires peace, defires it without fear 
or cowardice ; he defires it, as you yourſelves fay 
that you defired it thro' wiſdom and moderation 
but not thro' the love of an effeminate life, or a 
want of reſolution at the proſpect of the dangers with 
which war threatens mankind. He is ready to die 
or to conquer, but he prefers peace to the moſt 
ſhining victory; he would be aſhamed to be afraid 
of being vanquiſhed, but he is afraid to be unjuſt, 
and is nat aſhamed to reQify what he has done amiſs. 
* hav | | With 
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With ſword in hand he offers peace, and does not de- 
fire imperiouſly to preſcribe the condition of it ; for 
he values not a forced peace. He withes for a peace 
with which all parties may be ſatisfied, which may 
put an end to all jealouſies, allay all animoſities, and 
remove all diſſidence. In a word, Idomeneus enter- 
tains ſuch ſentiments as I am ſure you defire he ſhould. 
Nothing remains but to convince you of this, which 
will be no difficult matter, if you will hear me with a 
calm and an unprejudiced mind. | 


Hear then, ye valiant people, and you, ye ſage and 
well-united chiefs, hear what I offer you on the part 
of Idomeneus. As it is not juſt that he ſhould have 
it in his power to enter into the dominions of his 
neighbours, nor that they ſhould have it in their power 
to enter into his; he conſents that the defiles which 
he has fortified with high towers, fhall be guarded by 
neutral troops. You, Neſtor, and you, Philoctetes, 
are Greeks by birth ; but on this occafion you have 
declared againſt Idomeneus : You cannot therefore 
be ſuſpected of being too favourable to his intereſts. 
What animates you, is the common cauſe of the 
peace and liberty of Heſperia ; be then the truſtees 
and guardians of theſe paſſes which are the cauſe of 
the war. It is not leſs your intereſt to hinder the 
ancient inhabitants of Heſperia from deſtroying Sa- 
lentum, a new colony of Greeks, like thoſe which 
you have founded, than to hinder Idomeneus from 
uſurping the tercitories of his neighbours, Hold 
the ballance between them, and inſtead of carrying 
fire and ſword among a people whom you ought to 
love, reſerve to yourſelves the glory of being their 
judges and mediators, You will tell me that you 
ſhould think theſe conditions admirable, if you could 
be aſſured that Idomeneus would faithfully perform 
them : I am going to ſatisfy you as to that. . 


The hoſtages I have mentioned will be a mutual 
. ſecurity till all the paſſes are pledged in your hands. 
When the ſafety of all Heſperia, when that of Salen- 
tum itſelf and of Idomeneus, is in your power, will 


* 
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you not be ſatigfed? Whom afterwards can you miſ- 
truſt, except you miſtruſt yourſelves ? You are afraid 
to conſide in Idomeneus, and Idomeneus is ſo far 
from deſigning to deceive you, that he defires to con- 
fide in you. Les, to you will he intruſt the repoſe, 
the lives and liberties of himſelf and all his ſubjects. If 
it be true that you only wiſhed for a good peace, lo 
ſhe offers herſelf to you, and leaves you no pretence to 
draw back. Once again, imagine not that fear re- 
duces Idomeneus to make you theſe offers; it is wiſ- 
dom and juſtice which engage him to take this ſtep, 
without being in any pain whether you impute to 
weakneſs what he does out of a regard to virtue. At 
firſt he committed ſome errors, and he glories in ac- 
knowledging them by theſe propoſals, wherein he 
events you. It is weakneſs, it is vanity, it is groſs 
orance of our own intereſt, to hope to conceal 
our faults, by endeavouring to maintain them with 
pride and haughtineſs. Who owns his errors to his 
enemy, and offers to make ſatisfaction for them, 
thereby ſhews that he is become incapable of com- 
mitting them, and that his adverſary bas every thing 
to apprehend from ſo wiſe and reſolute a conduct, 
unleſs he concludes a peace. Take care leſt you in 
our turn give him cauſe to lay the blame upon you. 
f you reject peace and juſtice which court you now, 
xeace and Juſtice will be tevenged. Idomeneus, who 
d reaſon to fear that he ſhould find the Gods incen- 
ſed * him, will now have them on his fide 
againſt you. Telemachus and I will fight in his juſt 
cauſe. I call all the Gods of heaven and hell to be 
witneſſes of the equitable propoſals I make you. 


This ſaid, Mentor lifted up his arm to ſhew theſe 
numerous nations the olive branch, which he held 
in his hand as a ſign of peace. The chiefs, who 
viewed him near, were ſurpriſed and dazzled at the 
divine fire which ſparkled in his eyes. He appeared 
with a certain majeſty and authority ſuperior to every 
thing that is ſeen in the greateſt of mortals. The en- 
chantment of his ſweet and powerful words raviſhed 


their hearts ; they were like thoſe ſpells, which in 


the 
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the profound ſilence of the night, ſuddenly arreſt the 
moon and the ſtars in the midi of Olympus, calm 
the enraged ſea, filence the winds and the waves, and 
ſuſpend the courſe of the moſt rapid rivers. 


Mentor was in the midſt of theſe furious nations, 
like Bacchus when he was ſurrounded by tygers, 
which forgetting their fierceneſs, and drawn by the 
force of his enchanting voice, came to lick his feet, 
and to fawn upon him. At firſt there was a profgund 
filence thro' all the army. The commanders looked 
one on another, unable to withſtand this man, or to 
conceive who he was. All the troops were motion- 
leſs and faſtened tieir eyes upon him, not daring to 
fpeak leſt he ſhould have ſomething more to ſay, 
and they ſhould prevent his being head, Tho' they 
could think of nothing to add to what he had faid, 
they wiſhed that he had ſpoken longer. All that he 
had uttered was as it were og on every heart. 
As he ſpoke, he gained their love, he gained their 
belief; every one was eager and waiting as it were ta 
catch the leaſt ſyllable that iſſued from his mouth. 


At length after a pretty long ſilence, there was 


heard a hollow noiſe that ſpread itſelf by degrees; 
it was no longer the confuſed clamour of people 
raging with indignation, but on the contrary a gentle 
friendly murmur. There was already ſeen in every 
face I know not what of ſerenity and mildneſs. The 
Mandurians, who were fo. much irritated, felt that 
their arms were dropping out of their hands. The 
fierce Phalantus and his Lacedæmonians were ſur- 


priſed to find their hearts ſo ſoftened. The reſt be- 


gan to — for the happy peace which had. been diſ- 


played beforè them. Philoctetes, having a quicker 


ſenſe than others by the experience of his own miſ⸗ 


fortunes, could not ſuppreſs his tears. Neſtor, who 
was ſo much tranſported with Mentor's diſcourſe as 
not to be-able to ſpeak, tenderly embraced him ; and 
all the people at once, as though it had been an ap- 


pointed ſignal, immediately cried out, O wiſe old 
Neſtor: 


man, you diſarm as! peace! peace! 
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Neſtor preſently attempted to ſpeal. ; but all the 
impatient ſoldiers fearing that he was going to ſtart 
ſome difficulty or other, cried out once again, Peace 
peace! Nor could they be filenced 'till the chiefs of 
the army joined their cry of peace, peace. 


: Neſtor ſeeing that he had not the liberty to make 
2 ſpeech in form, contented himſelf with ſaying, You 
fee, Mentor, the force of the words of a man of 
probity. When wiſdom and virtue ſpeak, they calm 
all the paſſions. Our juſt reſentments are changed 
into friendſhip and deſites of a laſting peace; we ac- 
cept of the peace you offer us. At the ſame time 
all the commanders held out their hands as a ſign 
of conſent, _ 


Mentor ran to the gate of Salentum to order it to 
be opened, and to let Idomeneus know that he might 
come out of the city without uſing any precautions. 
Neſtor in the mean time embraced Telemachus, ſay- 
ing, Amiable ſon of the wiſeſt of all the Greeks, may 
you be as wiſe and. more happy than he. Have you 
diſcovered nothing of his fortunes ? The remembrance 
of your father, whom you refemble, has been the 
means of ſtifling our indignation. Phalantus tho* ob- 
durate and fayage, tho' he never ſaw Ulyſſes, was 
moved by his misfortunes and by thoſe of his ſon.- 
They were preſſing Telemachus to relate his adven- 
tures, when Mentor returned with Idomeneus and. 
a train of all the Cretan youth. 


At the fight of Idomeneus, the allies felt that their 
reſentment was kindling again; but the words of Men- 
tor extinguiſhed the fire when it was juſt ready to 
break out. Why do we delay, ſaid he, to conclude, 
tais holy alliance, of which the Gods will be both 
witneſſes and defenders ? May they avenge it, if ever 
any impious wretch ſhould dare to violate it, and 
may all the terrible evils of war, inſtead of cruſhing . 
the faithful and innocent people, fall on the perjured 

and execrable head of the ambitious man who ſhall 
trample 
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trample under foot the ſacred rights of this alliance 
May he be deteſted by Gods and men ! May he ne- 
yer enjoy the fruits of his perfidy ! May the infernal 
Furies, in the maſt hideous forms, provoke his ra 
and deſpair ! May he drop down dead without hopes 
of ſepulture! May his body become a prey to dogy 
and vulturs, and may he in hell, in the deep gulph 
of Tartarus, be for ever more cruelly tortured than 
Tantalus, Ixion and the Danaids ! Or rather, may 
this peace be as unſhaken as the rocks of Atlas which 
ſupport the heavens ! May all theſe nations revere it, 
and enjoy its fruits from generation to generation 
May the names of thoſe who ſwear to it be mentioned 
with love and veneration by our lateſt poſterity ! 
May this peace founded on juſtice and integrity, be 
the model of every peace which ſhall hereafter be 
made in all the countries of the world ; and may all 
nations that defire to make themſelves happy by unit- 
ing together imitate the nations of Heſperia ! 


This faid, Idomeneus and the other kings ſwore 
to the peace, on the conditions that had been agreed 
— Twelve hoſtages were given on each fide. 

elemachus inſiſts on being one of the number of 
thoſe given by Idomeneus ; but Mentor is not per- 
mitted to be one, becauſe the allies defire that he 
may remain with Idomeneus, in order to be anſwer- 
able for his conduct and for that of his counſellors, 
till the entire execution of the things which were 
promiſed. An Hundred heifers as white as ſnow were 
ſacrificed between the city and the army, and as 
many bulls of the ſame colour, whoſe horns were 
gilt and adorned with garlands. The neighbouring 
mountains rung with the trightful bellowings of the 
victims, which fell beneath the ſacred knife. The 
- ſmoaking blood ſtreamed every where. Exquiſite 
wine was poured forth in abundance for the liba- 
tions. The Haruſpices conſulted the yet-panting 
entrails, and the prieſts burnt incenſe ont e altar, 
which formed a thick cloud, and perfumed the whole 
country with its odors, | 


Mean 
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Mean while the ſoldiers on both fides, ceaſing to 
view each other with hoſtile eyes, 2 to diſcourſe 
together of their adventures; they already refreſhed 
themſelves after their toils, and had a foretaſte of 
the ſweets of peace. Several who had been with 1do- 
meneus at the fiege of Troy, knowing thoſe of 
Neſtor again who had fought in the ſame war, 
tenderly embraced each other, and mutually related 
what had befallen them, ſince they had deſtroyed the 
haughty city which was the ornament of all Aſia. 
They were: already laid down on the graſs, were 
crowned with flowers, and drank the wine together 
which was brought in large veſſels from the city, to 
celebrate ſo happy a day. 


Of a ſudden Mentor ſaid, O princes, O affem- 
bled captains, you ſhall henceforth be but one peo- 
ple under different names and different chiefs : So the 
righteous Gods, who love mankind whom they 
made, are. pleaſed to be the bond of their perfect 
union, All the human kind is but one family, 
diſperſed over the face of the whole earth; all men 
are brothers, and ought to love each other as ſuch. 
Curſe on thoſe impious wretches who ſeek a cruel 
glory in the blood of their brothers, which is their 
own blood! War indeed is ſometimes neceſſary ; but 
it is the ſhame of the human race, that it is una- 
roidable on ſome occaſions. Say not, / princes, 
that it is defirable in order to acquire glory: 
true glory is not. to be found beyond the limits of 
humanity; Who prefers his own glory to the feel» 
legs of humanity, is a monſter of pride, and not 
a man: he will not even obtain more than a falſe 
glary : for true glory is founded only in moderation 
and goodneſs. Men may flatter him to gratify his 
fooliſh vanity ;. but they will always fay of him 
in private, when they will ſpeak fincerely, He merit- 
ed glory ſo much the 4 as his paſſion for it was 
unreaſonable. Mankind ought not to eſteem him, 
ſince he ſo little efteemed mankind, and was prodi- 
gal of their blood through a brutal vanity. Happy 

the 
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the prince Who loves his people, and is loved by 
them; who confides in his neighbours, and is con- 
hded in by them; who inſtead of making war 
againſt them, prevents their having wars with each 
ether, and cauſes all foreign nations to envy the 
happineſs of his ſubjects in having him for their 
king! Be mindſul therefore to = He together 
from time to time, O you who govern the moſt 
powerful cities of Heſperia ; let there be a general 
meeting every three years of all the kings here pre- 
ſent, to renew this alliance by a freſh oath, to con- 
fum your plighted friendſhip, and to conſult about 
your common intereſts. While you continue united, 
you will enjoy in this fine country, peace, glory 
and abundance: abroad you will always be invinci- 
ble. Nothing but diſcord, which came from hell to 
plague: mankind, can diſturb the felicity which the 
Gods are preparing for you. 


+ Neſtor .replied, You ſee by the readineſs with 
which -we make peace, how far we are from de- 
ſiring to make war thro' vain glory, or an unrea- 
ſonable luſt of aggrandizing ourſelves at the ex- 
pence of our neighbours. But what can we do 
when we border on a violent prince who knows 
no law but his intereſt, and who loſes no opportu- 
nity of invading the tetritories of other ſtates ? 
Think not that I ſpeak of Idomeneus ; no, I no 
langer entertain ſuch a thought of him; it is Adraſtus 
king of the Daunians, from whom we have every 
thing to fear. He deſpiſes the Gods, and imagines 
that all men who are born into the world, are born 
only to promote his glory by their ſervitude. ' He will 
have no ſubjects, of whom he may be the king and 
the father ; he will have ſlaves and adorers. He cau- 
ſes divine honours to be paid him. Hitherto blind 
ſortune has favoured his moſt unjuſt enterprizes. We 
made haſte to attack Salentum, to get rid of the 
weakeſt oſ our enemies, who had only begun to 
eſtabliſh himſelf on this coaſt, in order to turn our 
arms afterwards againſt this more powerful foe. He 


has already taken ſeveral cities from our allies. The 
5 Crotonians 


- 
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Crotonians have loſt two battles againſt him. He 
makes uſe of all ſorts bf means to gratify his ambi- 
tion: Force and fraud, all is equal to him, provid + 
ed he. cruſhes. his enemies. He has amaſs d great 
freafures ; his troops are diſciplined and inured to 


war; his captains are experienced : he is well ſerved ; 


he continually has his eyes himſelf on all who a& 
under him; he puniſhes the leaſt faults ſeverely, 
and liberally recompences the ſervices which are 
done him. His* own. valour ſupports and animates 
that of all his troops. He would be a moſt accom- 
liſhed prince, if juſtice and. integrity were the rules 
of his conduct; but he fears neither the Gods nor 
the reproaches of his conſcience ; he even reckons 
reputation as nothing; he looks upon it as a vain 
phantom, which reitrains only weak minds: he 
deems nothing a real and ſolid good, but the poſ- 
ſeſſion of great riches, the being dreaded, and the 
trampling all mankind under foot. His army will 
ſoon appear upon our territories ; and if the union 
of ſo kay nations does not put us in a condition to 
oppoſe him, all hopes of liberty will be taken from 
us. It is Idomeneus's intereſt as well as ours, to 
reſiſt this neighbour, who can ſuffer nothing in his 
neighbourhood to be free. Were we vanquiſhed, 
Salentum'would be threatened with the fame fate. 
Let us all therefore make haſte to prevent him. 
While "Neſtor was ſpeaking thus, they advanced 
towards the city; for Idomeneus had invited all the 
kings and principal commanders to go and paſs the 
hight there. | 


End of the Eleventh Book. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Neftor, in the name of the allies, aſks aſſiſtance of Idome- 
neus againſt the Daunians their enemies. Mentor, wbo 
is deſirous to regulate the polity of the city of Salentum 
and to inure the people to agriculture, orders matters [0 
that they are ſatisfied with baving Telemachus at the 
bead of an hundred noble Cretans. After bis departure, 
Mentor takes an exad ſurvey of the city, and the port, 

- informs himſelf of every thing, andcauſes Idomeneus to 
make new regulations withregardtatradeandgovern- 
went, to divide the people into ſeven claſſes, whoſe rank 
andbirth be diſtinguiſbesby a diverſity of habits, andte 

ſuppreſs luxury and uſeleſs arts, in order to employ the 
artificersinagriculture, which he renders bonourabl:. 


HE whole army of the allies had now erected 

their tents, and the plain was covered with 
rich pavilions of all ſorts of colours, in which the 
weary Heſperians were waiting ſor ſleep. When the 
kings with their retinue were come into the city, 
they ſeemed ſurpriſed that ſo many magnificent editi- 
ces had been raiſed in ſo ſhort a time, and that the 
incumbrance of ſo conſiderable a war had not hin- 


dered 


* 
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dered this infant city from riſing and being embelliſhed 
all at once. | 


They admired the wiſcom and vigilance of Ido- 
meneus, who had founded ſo fine a kingdom; and 
every one concluded that peace being made with him, 
the allies would be very powerful, if he would enter 
into their league againſt the Daunians. This was 
propoſed to Idomeneus ; he could not reject fo rea- 
ſonable a propoſition, and promiſed a ſupply of troops. 
But as Mentor was not ignorant of any thing which 
is neceſſary to make a ſtate flouriſh, he knew that the 
forces of Idomeneus could not be ſo confiderable as 
they ſeemed to be; he took him afide, and addreſt 
him thus : | 


You ſee that our cares have not been uſeleſs to 
you. Salentum is preſerved from the evils which 
threatened her: it will be your own fault if you do 
not raiſe her glory to the heavens, and equal the wiſ- 
dom of your grandfather Minos in the government 
of your people. I continue to ſpeak to you freely, 
ſuppoſing that you defire it, and that you abhor all 
flattery. While the kings were extolling your mag- 
nificence, I was thinking within myſelf of the raſh- 
neſs of your conduct. At the word raſhneſs, Idome- 
neus's countenance changed, his eyes were difor- 
dered, he reddened, and could hardly help interrupt- 
ing Mentor, to expreſs his reſentment. Mentor ſaid 
to him with a modeſt and reſpectful, but free and 
undaunted voice, I plainly ſee that the word raſh- 
neſs offends you. It would have been wrong in any 
body but me to have uſed it ; for kings ought to be 
treated with” reſpect, and their delicacy tenderly 
handled, even when we reprove them. Truth of 
itſelf ſhocks them enough without the addition of 
harſh terms; but I imagined that you could bear 
me to ſpeak to you without any ſoſtenings, in order 
o ſhew you your error. My deſign was to ac- 
cuſtom you to hear things called by their name, and 
to perceive that when others give you advice about 
your conduct, they never dare to {peak all that they 
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think. It is neceſſary, if you would not be deceived, 
always to underſtand more than they ſay concerning 
things which are not to your advantage. For my 
part, I will ſoften my words according to your ne- 
ceſſities; but it is uſeful to you, that a man of ng 
intereſt or conſequence ſhould ſpeak a rough lan- 
guage to you in private. No body elſe will ever 
preſume to do it : you will ſee the truth but by halves, 
and under fair diſguiſes. 


At theſe words Idomeneus, who had already re. 
covered his temper, ſeemed aſhamed of his delicacy. 
You ſee, ſaid he to Mentor, the effects of an habit 
of being flattered. To you I owe the ſafety of my 
new kingdom, and there is no truth which I fMl 
not think myſelf happy in hearing from your mouth; 
but pity a prince who has been poiſoned by flattery, 
and has not been able, even in his misfortunes, to 
find men generous enough to tell him the truth: No, 
J have never met with: one who loved me enough to 
diſpleaſe me, by telling me the whole truth. 


4 22 n. 

As he ſpoke theſe words, the tears came into his 
eyes, and he tenderly embraced Mentor : Upon which 
that wiſe old man ſaid, It is with pain that I force my- 
ſelf to ſay ſome harſh things to you; but can I be- 
tray you by hiding the truth from you? Put yourſelf 
in my place. If you have hitherto been deceived, & 
was becauſe you were willing to be ſo; it was be- 
cauſe you were afraid of counſellors Who were too 
ſincere. Have you ſought for men who were the molt 
diſintereſted and the moſt likely to contradict you? 
Have you been careful to chuſe ſuch as were the leaſt 
aſſiduous to pleaſe you, the leaſt ſelfiſh in their con- 
duct, and the beſt qualified to cenſure your unreaſon- 
able paſſions and opinions? When you have met 
with flatterers, have you baniſhed them from your 
preſence ? Were you miſtruſtful of them? Did yuu 
repoſe no confidence in them? No, no, you have not 


done what they do who love truth, and deſerye to know 
" . 
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it. Let us ſee if you will now have the courage to be 
humbled by the truth which condemns you. | 


I was ſaying then, that what draws ſo much ap- 
plauſe upon you, deſerves to be cenſured. While you 
had ſo many enemies abroad, who threatened your 
not yet well-eſtabliſhed kingdom, you attended. to 
nothing in your new city but the erecting of magni- 
ficent buildings. It was. that, as you yourſelf- have 
owned to me, which colt you ſo many reſtleſs nights. 
You have exhauſted your riches ; you have not turned 
your thoughts to the encreaſe of your people, nor to 
the cultivation of the fertile lands of this coaſt. © Are 
not theſe two things, a multitude of good ſubjects, 
and well-cultivated lands to maintain them, to be 
looked upon as the two eſſential baſes of your power? 
Along peace was neceffary at firit, ro farour the 
multiplication of your people. You ſhould have ap- 
plied your thoughts only to agriculture, and to the 
cnacting of the wiſeſt laws, Vain ambition has puſh- 
ed you to the very brink of the precipice. By endea- 
ouring to appear great, you have well nigh ruined 
your true greatneſs. Make haſte to retrieve theſe 
errors; put a-ſtop to all your magnificent buildings; 
renounce this pomp, which would ruin your new 
city ; let your people breathe in peace, and bend all 
your thoughts to make them abound, in order to fa- 
cilitate marriages. Know that you ate not a king but 
in proportion to the ſubjects which you have to go- 
vern; and that your power is to be meaſured, not by 
the extent of the territories you poſſeſs, but by the 
number of men who inhabit them, and are zealous 
of obeying you. Poſſeſs a fertile tho' ſmall tract of 
land; ſtock it with multitudes of laborious and well- 
diſciplined inhabitants, and behave ſo as to win their 
affection; and you are more powerful, more happy 
and more glorious, than all the conquerors who ra- 
vage ſo many kingdoms. 


What ſhall I do then with regard to theſe kings, 
rephed Idomeneus ? Shall I conteſs my weakneſs to 


them? It is true that I have neglected agriculture 
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and even trade which is ſo eaſy to me on this coaſt ; 
I have thought only of erecting a magnificent city. 
Muſt I therefore, my dear Mentor, diſgrace myſelf in 
an aſſembly of ſo many princes, and diſcover my im- 
prudence ? If I muſt, I will; I will do it without heſi- 
tation, whatever pain it may coſt me; for you have 
taught me that a true king, who is born for his peo- 
ple, and owes himſelf entirely to them, ought to prefer 
the welfare of his kingdom to his own reputation. 


'This ſentiment is worthy of the father of his peo- 
ple, - replied Mentor; it is by this goadneſs, and not 
by the vain magnificence of your city, that I perceive 
in you the ſoul of a true king. But your honour muſt 
be ſaved even for the intereſt of your kingdom. Leave 
this matter to me; I will go and inform theſe kings 
That Fou are engaged ro eſtabiim Ulyffes, if he bo 
{ul living, or at leaſt his fon, in the regal ſway of 
Ithaca, and that you are reſolved to expel from it by 
force all Penelope's ſuitors. They will eaſily conceive 
that this war will require a great number af troops, 
and will therefore conſent to your furniſhing them on- 
Iz with a ſmall ſupply at firſt agaiaſt the Daunians, 


At theſe words Idomeneus looked like a man eaſed 
of an heavy burden. You, my dear friend, ſaid he ta 
Mentor, fave my honour and the reputation of this 
riſing city, by concealing my weakneſs from all my 
neighbours ; but what probability would there be in 
ſaying, that I will ſend troops to Ithaca to eftabliſl 

Myſſes there, or at leaſt his fon Telemachus, ſince 
Telemachus himſelf is engaged to go to the war 
againſt the Daunians? Be not uneaſy, replied Men- 
tor; I will ſay nothing but the truth. "The ſhips 
which you will ſend to eſtabliſh your trade, ſhall go 
to the coaſt of Epirus, and do two 3 once; 


they ſhall invite back to your coaſt the foreign mer- 
chants whom too high duties kept from Salentum, 


and endeavour to learn news of Ulyſſes. If he be 
{tilt living, he cannot be far from the ſeas which di- 
vide Greece from Italy, and it is confidently We 

. | that 
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that he has been ſeen among the Phæacians. And 
tho' there were no hopes of ſeeing him again, your 
veſſels will do a ſignal piece of ſervice to his ſon, by 
ſpreading in Ithaca and all the neighbouring coun- 
tries the terror of the name of the young Felema- 
chus, who is thought to be dead as well as his father. 
Penelope's wooers will be ſurpriſed to hear that he is 
ready to return with the ſuccours of a powerful ally; 
the Ithacans will not dare to ſhake off the yoke ; Pe- 
nelope will be comforted, and perſevere in refuſing to 
make choice of a new huſband. Thus will you ſerve 
Telemachus, while he ſupplies your place among the 
confederates of this coaſt of Italy agaiaft the Daunians. 


Hereupon Idomeneus cried out, Happy the prince 
who is ſupported by wiſe counſels ! A prudent and 
faithful ſriend is of more worth to a king than victo- 
rious armies ! But doubly happy the king who us 
ſenſible of his happineſs, and knows how to make 
his advantage of it by a right uſe of wiſe coun- 
ſels ! For it often happens that he removes from his. 
confidence men of wiſdom and integrity who awe 
him by their virtue; in order to liſten to flatterers 
whoſe treachery he does not apprehend. I myſelf 
have fallen into this error, and I will tell you all the 
evils which were brought upon me by a falſe friend 
who flattered my paſſions, in hopes that I m my 
turn would flatrer his. : 


Mentor eafily convinced the confederate king: 
that Idomeneus ought to charge himſelf with Tele- 
machus's affairs, whilſt he went with them. They 
were ſatisfied with having the young ſon of Ulyſſes 
in their army, with an hundred Cretan youths, who 
were ordered 'by Idomeneus to accompany him, and 
were the flower of the young nobility whom the 
king had brought from Crete. Mentor had adviſed 
him to ſend them to this war. It is neceſſary, faid 
he, to take cate in times of peace to multiply the 
people; but leſt the whole nation ſhould grow effe- 
minate and ignoraut of military affairs, the young 
Sue . K 4 | nobility 
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nobility muſt be ſent to foreign wars: They will ſu- 

fice to keep up in the whole nation an emulation of 
ory, a love of arms, a contempt of fatigues and of 

death itfelf, and a knowledge of the art of war. 


The confederate kings departed from Salentum 
well ſatisfied with Idomeneus, charmed with the 
wiſdom of Mentor, and overjoyed at taking Tele- 
machus with them, But Telemachus could not 
moderate his. grief when he was to part from his 
friend. Whilſt the allies were taking their leave, and 
ſwearing to Idomeneus that they would maintain an 
eternal- league with him ; Mentor held Telemachus 
faſt in his arms, and felt himſelf bedewed with his 
tears. I feel no joy, ſaid Telemachus, in going to 
acquire glory; I am ſenſible of nothing but the grief 
of our parting. | Methinks I ſee that fatal time again, 
when the Egyptians ſnatched me out of your arms 
and ſent me far from you, without leaving me any 


hopes of ſeeing you again. 


Mentor made a kind reply to theſe words, in or- 
der to comfort him. This, faid he, is a very diffe- 


rent ſeparation ; it is voluntary, it will be ſhort ; 


vou are going in purſuit of victory. You muſt love 
me, my ſon, with a leſs tender and more manly af- 
fection. Accuſtom youtſelf to my abſence ; you will 
not always have me with you. It muſt be wiſdom 
and virtue, rather than Mentor's preſence, which 


ſuggeſt to you what you ought to do, 
As ſhe ſpoke theſe words, the Goddeſs, concealed 


under the form of Mentor, covered Telemachus with 


her ÆEgis, and infuſed into him a ſpirit of wiſdom 
and foreſight, intrepid valour and gentle moderation, 
which are ſo ſeldoin found together. Go, ſaid Men- 
tor, into the midſt of the greateſt dangers, as often 


as your going into them will be uſeful. A prince diſ- 


Honours himſelf more by py Fog: in battles, 
than by never going to the war. The courage of him 


who commands others, muſt not be doubtful. If 


the preſervation of a chief or king be neceſſary. 
| to 
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to a people, it is ſtill more neceſſary to them that 
his reputation, as to valour, be unqueſtionable. 
Remember that he who commands, ought to be 
a pattern to all others ; his example ought to' ani- 
mate the whole army. Fear not, therefore, O 
Telemachus, any kind of danger, but periſh in 
battle rather than raiſe a doubt of your courage. 
Flatterers, who will be the moſt eager to hinder 
you from expoſing yourſelf to danger when it is 
neceſſary, will be the firſt to accuſe you of cow- 
ardice in private, if they find you eaſily with-held 
on theſe occaſions : but then do not go in queſt 
of needleſs dangers. Valour cannot be a virtue, 
unleſs it be governed by prudence ; it is othet- 
wiſe a ſenſeleſs contempt of life, and a brutal ar- 
dor; raſh valour is never ſafe. Who is not maſter 
of himſelf in dangers, is rather fiery than brave; 
he muſt be beſide himſelf in order to be "raiſed 
above fear, becauſe he cannot get the better 6f 
it by the natural temper of his heart. In this con- 
dition, if he does not run away, he is at leaſt. 
confounded ; he loſes that freedom of mind which 
is neceſſary to give proper orders, to improve 
portunities, to rout the enemy, and to ſerve his 
country. If he has all the heat of a ſoldier, he 
has not the diſcretion of a commander: nay,” he 
has not the real courage of a common ſoldier; 
for the ſoldier is to pteſerve in battle that preſenee 
of mind and temper. which are neceſſary to obey. 
Who raſhly expoſes himſelf, diſturbs the order 
and diſcipline of the troops] ſets an example of 
temerity, and often expoſes the whole army to 
great diſaſters. Ibey who prefer vain ambition 
to the ſafety of the common cauſe; deſerve to be 
puniſhed, and not to be rewarde tc. 
5715 428 4 1710114 
Take heed therefore, my dear fon, of purfuing 
gon with. too much eagerneſs. The true way to 
nd it is calmly to wait for a favourable opportu- 
nity : virtue attracts ſo much the more reverence 
28 ſhe appears the more plain, the more modeſt; the 
more avexſe to all oſtentation. As the beceſſity of ex- 
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fing ourſelves to danger increaſes, we need fre 
ſupplies of forecalt and courage, which continually 
become greater. For what remains, remember that 
you muſt not draw upon yourſelf the envy of any 
man. On your part, be not jealous of the ſucceſs of 
others; praiſe them for all that merits praiſe, but 
raiſe them judiciouſly ; relate the good with plea- 
Bee, conceal the ill, and do not even think of it with- 
out pain. Be not peremptory before the old com- 
manders, who have the experience which you want; 
hear them with deference, alk their advice, deſire the 
moſt able of them to inſtruct you, and be not 
aſhamed. to attribute all your beſt actions to their in- 
ſtructions. Never liſten to diſcourſes which may be 
deſigned to excite your diffidence or jealouſy of the 
other commanders. Converſe with them with con- 
fidence and frankneſs. If you think they have been 
wanting in reſpect to you, unboſom yourſelf to them, 
and lay all your reaſons before them. If they are ca- 
pable of perceiving the generoſity of ſuch a conduct, 
you will charm anddraw from them every thing which 
you have any grounds to expect: if, on the contrary, 
they are not reaſonable enough to come into your 
opinion, your own experience will teach you what 
injuries may be expected from them; you will 
take your meaſures fo as not to be again expoſed to the 
danger of having any moxe diſputes with them as long 
„ laſts, and will have nothing to reproach 
vourſelf withal. But above all, take care not to im- 
Part to certain flatterers, who are ſowers of diſſen- 
tion, the grounds of the uneaſineſs which you may 
think you have againſt the chiefs of the army you are 
in. I will ftay here, continued Mentor, to aſſiſt Ido- 
meneus in the neceſſity he i under of toiling for the 
welfare of his people, and to cauſe him to put the 
finiſhing ſtroke to his reparation of the errors, which 
ill counſels and flatterers have induced him to commit 
in the eſtabliſhment of his new kingdom. | 


: Hereupon Telemachus eould not forbear diſcover- 
ws to Mentor ſome ſurpriſe'and even ſame contempt 
of Idomeneus's conduct z but Mentor. rebhuked ow 
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for it ina ſevere tone. Are you ſurpriſed, ſaid he, that 
the worthieſt men are but men, and betray ſome re- 
mains of the weakneſſes of humanity among the in- 
numerable ſnares and difficulties which are mſepara- 
ble from royalty ? Idomeneus indeed has been bred 
up in notions of pomp and haughtineſs ; but what 
philoſopher could have defended himſelf againſt flat- 
tery, had he been in his place? It is true, that he 
ſuffered himfelf to be too much biafſed by thoſe in 
whom he confided ; but the wiſeſt princes are often 
deceived, whatever precautions they take to prevent 
it. A king cannot do without minitters to lighten his 
burden and to confide in, ſince he cannot do all things 
himſelf. Beſides, a king is much leſs acquainted than” - 
private men with thoſe who are about him; they are 
always maſked in his preſence, and practiſe all kinds 
of artifices to deceive him. Alas ! my dear Telema- 
chus, you will experience this but too much! We 
find in mankind neither the virtue nor talents which” 
welook for in them. In vain do we ſtudy and found 
them, for we are daily miſtaken in them, Nay, we 
can never make the beſt of men, ſuch as we want to 
make them for the public good. They have their pre- 
judices, their inconſiſtencies, their jealouſies; they : 
are rarely to be perſuaded or corrected. 


The more people a prince has to govern, the more. 
miniſters he will want, in order to do by them what 
he cannot do himſelf; and the more men he is obli- 
ged to truſt with authority, the more liable he is to 
be deceived in the choice of them. The man who 
to-day 1 cenſutes kings, would to- mor- 
row govern worſe than they, and commit the 
ſame faults with others infinitely greater, were he 
entruſted with the ſame power. A private condi- 
Gon, when it is attended with a little wit and a 
fluency of ſpeech, hides all natural defects, brightens 
dazzling talents, and makes a man ſeem worthy of 
all the poſts to which he is not advanced; but autho- 
rity brings all qualifications to a ſevere teſt, and diſ- 
covers great imperfeQions, Greatneſs is like certain 
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glaſſes which magnify all objects; all defects ſeem 
to grow bigger in theſe elevated ſtations, where the 
minuteſt things have important conſequences, and. 
the ſlighteſt over-ſights violent effects. The whole 
world is hourly employed in obſerving a ſingle man, 
and in judging him with the utmoſt rigor. They who 
judge him, have no experience of his condition; 
they are not ſenſible of the difficulties of it, and re- 
quire him to be ſo perfect, that they will not permit 
him to be a man. And yet a king however good and 
wiſe he may be, is ſtill a man; his genius has bounds, 
and his virtue alſo; he has humours, paſſions, habits, 
of which he is not the abſolute maſter, He is beſet 
with artful and intereſted perſons ; he finds not the 
aſſiſtance he ſeeks for, and falls daily into miſtakes, 
ſometimes through his own paſſions, and ſometimes 
through thoſe of his miniſters, Hardly has he repaired 
one fault, but he relapſes into another. Such is the 
condition of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous princes. 


„The longeſt and beſt reigns are too ſhort and im- 
rfe& to rectify, in the end, the | miſtakes which 
| pad been inadvertently committed in their begin- 
nings. All theſe miſeries are inherent in a crown. 
Human weakneſs finks under fo heavy a burden; we 
ſhould pity and excuſe kings How are they to be 
pitied in having ſo many men to govern, whoſe wants 
ate infinite, and who give ſo much trouble to thoſe, 
who - eadeayour to govern them well. To ſpeak: 
freely, men are very much to be pitied in that they, 
ate to be governed by a king Who is but a man like 
them; for it would require Gods to reform men. 
But kings are not leſs to be pitied, ſince being but 
men, that are weak and ãmperfect, they are to govern 
this inaumerable multitude of corrupt and deceitful 
Was inn base „ : 11 
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Telemachus replied with ſome warmth; Idome-, 
neus by his on fault loſt the kingdom of his an- 
ceſtors in Crete, and but for your counſels he would 
have loſt a ſecond at Salentum, I un, anſwered, 
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Mentor, that he has been guilty of great faults ; but 
look in Greece, and in all the other beſt governed 
countries, for a prince who has not committed in- 
excuſable ones. The greateſt men, have in their. 
temper and in the turn of their mind, certain de- 
ſects which give them a wrong bias, and the moſt 
praiſe-worthy are they who have the courage to ac- 
knowledge and correct their errors. Do you think 
that Ulyſſes, the great Ulyfles your father, who is 
the pattern of all the kings of Greece, has not like- 
wiſe his weakneſſes and failings ? Had not Minerva 
conducted him ſtep by. ſtep, how often would he 
have ſunk under his dangers and difficulties, when 
fortune made him her ſport ? How often has Minerya 
reſtrained him or ſet him right, that ſhe might conti- 
nually lead him to glofy by the path of virtue? Do 
not even expect, when you ſee him reigning in all his 
glory in Ithaca, to find him without imperfections; 
you will undoubtedly ſee ſome in him. Greece, 
Afia, and the iſlands of every ſea have admired him 
nothwithſtanding theſe failings ; a thouſand admirable 
qualities cauſe them to be forgotten. You will be 
very happy in having an opportunity to admire bim 
alſo, and continually to ſtudy him as a pattern, 


Accuſtom yourſelf, Telemachus, not to expect 
from the greateſt men more than humanity is able to 
perform. Inexperienced youth gives a looſe to pre- 
ſumptuous cenſures, which give it a diſguſt of all the 
examples which it ought to follow, and brings it into 
an incurable ſtate of indolicity. You ought not only 
to love, reſpect, and imitate your father, tho' he be 
not perfect, but you ought alſo to have an high 
eſteem, for Idomeneus. Nothwithſtanding all that F 
have blamed in him, he is naturally fincere, upright, 
equitable, liberal, beneficent ; his valour is perfect; 
he deteils. fraud when he perceives it, and follows 
the real diſpoſition of his heart. All his external 

lifications, are great and adequate to his ſtation. 
His ingenuity in owning bis miſtakes, his good na- 
ture, his patience in ſuffering me to ſay the bar ſheſt 
things to kin, his reſolution to do himſelf the Violence 
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of a public reparation of his errors, and thereby to 
place himſelf above the cenſures of men, diſcover a 
truly great ſoul. Good luck, or the advice of others, 
may preſerve a man of a very mean capacity from 
ſome particular faults ; but an extraordinary virtue 
only can engage a king, fo long ſeduced by flattery 


to rectify his errors. 


t is much more glorious thus 


to riſe again, than never to have fallen. Idomeneus 
has committed the faults which almoſt all princes 
commit, but no prince does what he has done to 
correct himſelf. For my part, I could not forbear 
admiring him, at the fame time that he permitted 
me to contradi& him. Do you admire him alſo, my 
dear Telemachus ; it is leſs for his reputation than 
your benefit, that I give you this advice. ; 


By this diſcourſe Mentor made Telemachus ſenſi- 
ble, what dangers there 1s of being unjuſt, when we 
ſuffer ourſelves to paſs ſevere war fn on others, eſ- 
pecially on thoſeewho are charged with the cares and 
intricacies of government. He afterwards faid to him, 
It is time for you to depart ; farewell. I will wait 
for you here, my dear Telemachus ! Remember that 
they who fear the Gods, have nothing to fear from 


men. 


You will be in the greateſt dangers, but know 


tha. Minerva will never forſake you. 


At thefe words Telemachus thought that he felt 
the preſence of the Goddeſs, and he wauld certainly 
have known that it was Minerva who was ſpeaking 
m order to fill him with confidence, if the Goddess 
had not recalled the idea of Mentor by ſaying; For- 
get not, my ſon, all the pains which I have taken in 
your infancy, to make you as wiſe and valiant as your 


father. 


Do nothing which is unworthy of his great 


example, and the virtuous maxims which I have en- 
deavoured to inſtil into you. 


The ſun was riſing, and gilt the tops of the moun- 
tains, when the kings went out of Salentum and re- 
joined their troops, which had encamped about the 


city, and now began to march under their commanders. 


On 
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On all ſides were ſeen the heads of briftling pikes ; the 
flaſhing of the ſhields dazzled the eye, and a cloud of 
duſt — to the heavens. Idomeneus and Mentor 
conducted the confederate princes from the city to the 
plain. At length they parted, having interchanged the 
marks of a true friendſhip ; and the allies no longer 
doubted that the peace would be laſting, now they 
knew the gooddiſpoſition of Idomeneus's heart, which 
had been repreſented to them very different from what 
it was, becauſe a judgment had been formed of him 
not from his natural temper, but from the flattering 
and unjuſt counſels to which he had given himſelf 


up. 


After the army was gone, Idomeneus led Mentor 
into every quarter of the city. Let us ſee, ſaid Men- 
tor, how many men you have both in the city and in 
the country; let us number them, and examine how 
many huſbandmen you have amongſt them. Let us 
ſee how much corn, wine, oil, and other uſeful thin 
your lands produce in the leſs fruitful years. By this 
means we ſhall know whether the country furniſhes 
wherewithal to ſubſiſt all its inhabitants, and whether 
tt yields a ſurplus befides to carry on a profitable trade 
with foreign nations. Let us enquire likewiſe into the 
number of your ſhips and ſeamen ; it is by them that 
an eſtimate muſt be made of your power. He viſited 
the port, went on board every particular ſhip, and in- 
formed himſelf to what country every veſſel traded; 
what merchandize it carried out, what it took in re- 
turn, and what was the expence of its voyage; what 
were the loans of merchants to each other ; what 
companies they formed amongſt themſelves, to know 
if they were equitable and faithfully managed ; and 
laſtly what were the hazards of ſhipwreck and other 
miſchances of trade, in order to prevent the ruin of 
merchants, who through a greedinefs of gain often 
undertake things which are above their abilities. 


He appointed ſevere puniſhments for all bankrupt- 
cies, becauſe thoſe which are not fraudulent are al- 
moſt always cauſed bv raſh undestakings. At the 
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ſame time he laid down rules to make it eaſy to pre- 
vent them. He appointed magiſtrates to whom the 
merchants gave an account of their effects, profits, 
expences and enterprizes. They were never permitted 
to riſk the goods of others, nor could they riſk more 
than a moiety even of their own. Again, what they 
could not undertake ſingly, they undertook in com- 
panies ; and the laws of theſe companies were in. 
violable, by the ſevere puniſhments appointed for 
thoſe who ſhould not obferve them. Moreover, trade 
was entirely free, and: ſo far, from being cramped by 
taxes, that rewards were promiſed to all merchants 
who could draw the commerce of any new nation to 


Salentum. 


- 


People therefore quickly flocking hither from all 
parts, the trade of this city reſembled the flowing 
and ebbing of the ſea, and riches poured into it, as 
the waves roll one upon another. Every thing here 
was imported and exported free of all duties. All that 
came in was uſeful ; all that went out, left behind it 
other riches in its room. Strict juſtice preſided in the 
port in the midſt of ſo many nations. Frankneſs, in- 
tegrity, candour, from the top of theſe lofty towers 
ſeemed to invite hither the merchants of the remoteſt 
countries. Every one of theſe merchants, whether he 
came from the caftern ſhore, where the ſun daily 
ſprings from the boſom of the deep, or from the 
vaſt ocean, where, tired with his courſe, he ex- 
tinguiſhes his flames, lived in the ſame peace and 
ſafety at Salentum as in his own country. 


$& ,  SaS 


— 
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for you to have a certain majeſty in your appearance; 

but your authority will be ſufficiently denoted by 

your guards, and the attendance of your principal 

officers. Be ſatisfied therefore with a purple robe of 
ſuper fine wool ; let the officers of ſtate next to you be 

clad in the ſame wool, and all the difference confift 

in the colour, and a ſmall embroidery of gold on the 
border of your own robe. Different colours will ſerve 

to diſtinguiſh the - different conditions, without your 

having any need of gold, ſilver or precious ſtones. 

Regulate the conditions by their birth. Place in the 

firſt rank thoſe of the moſt ancient and noble deſcent. 

Such as have the merit and authority of places will 

be well ſatisfied to come next to theſe ancient and 

iluſtrious families, who have ſo long been in the pol-. 
ſeſſion of the firſt honours. Men who are not ſo nobly 

born, will readily give place to them, provided you ac- 

cuſtom them not to forget their former conditions in a 

too high and a too ſudden elevation, and praiſe the mo- 
deration of thoſe who are humble and modeſt in proſpe- 

rity. The diſtinction which excites the leaſt envy, is 

that which proceed from a long ſeries of anceſtors. 


As for virtue, it will be ſufficiently excited, and 
men will be eager enough to ſerve the ſtate, provided 
you beſtow crowns and ſtatues on illuſtrious actions, 

and make them the ſource of nobility to the children 
of thoſe who perform them. 33 


Perſons of the firſt rank after you may be clad in 
white, with a gold fringe at the bottom of their gar- 
ments. They may wear a gold ring on their finger, 
and a gold medal with your effigy on their neck. 
Thoſe of the ſecond rank may be clad in blue, and 
have a ſilver fringe and the ring, but no medal. The. 
third in green, without the ring and fringe, but with 
the medal. The fourth in yellow. The fifth in a pale 
red or roſe-colour. The fixth in a changeable white 
and red. The ſeventh, which will conſiſt of the loweſt 
of the people, ina mixture of white and yellow. 


Let 
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Let theſe be the habits of the ſeven different de- 

ees of freemen ; the flaves may be cloathed in a 
dark rey. Thus without any expence will every one 
be diſtinguiſhed according to his rank, and all arts 
which only ſerve to cheriſh pride and vanity, will be 
baniſhed from Salentum. All the artiſts who may be 
employed in theſe pernicious arts, will be uſeful in 
the neceſſary arts which are few in number, or in 
trade, or agriculture. No change muſt ever be ſuffered 
either in the ſort of the cloth or faſhion of the cloaths ; 
for it is unworthy of men, deftined to a ſerious and 
noble life, to amuſe themſelves with contriving af- 
feed attire, or to ſuffer their wives, in whom theſe 
amuſements would be leſs ſcandalous, ever to be 
guilty of this extravagance. 


Mentor, like a ſkilful gardener, who lops off the 
uſeleſs branches of fruit-trees, did thus endeavour to 
ſuppreſs pomp and vanity which corrupted their man- 
ners; he brought every thing back to a noble and fru- 
gal ſimplicity. He likewiſe regulated the food of the 
citizens and ſlaves. What a ſhame, ſaid he, that men 
of the higheſt rank ſhould make their greatneſs con- 
ſiſt in ragoes, whereby they enervate their minds, 
and continually ruin the health of their bodies 
They ought to make their happineſs confift in their 
temperance, in their power to do good to others, 
and in the reputation which their good actions will 
' procure them. Temperance renders the plaineſt food 
very agreeable ; it is that which beſtows the moſt 
vigo:ous health, and the pureſt and moſt laſting plea- 
ſures. Your repaſts therefore muſt be confined to the 
beſt meats, but dreft without any ſauces : the art of 
irritating mens appetites beyond their real wants, ty 
an art of poiſoning them. 


Idomeneus was very fenfible that he had been 
wrong in ſuffering the inhabitants of his new city to 
ſoften and corrupt their manners, by violating all the 
laws of Minos concerning ſobriety : But the wiſe 

TT Mentor 
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Mentor let him know that the laws themſelves, tho? 
they were revived, would be uſeleſs, if the example 
of the king did not give them a ſanction which they 
could not derive from any thing elſe. Whereupon 
Idomeneus regulated his table ; admitting nothing 
to it but excellent bread, a little wine of the growth 
of the country, which is ſtrong and pleaſant, and 
ſuch plain food as he uſed to eat with the other 
Greeks at the ſiege of Troy. No body preſumed to 
complain of a law which the king impoſed upon him- 
ſelf ; and ſo every one retrenched the ſuperfluities and 
delicacies in which they began to plunge themſelves at 
their repaſts. 


Mentor afterwards ſuppreſſed ſoft and effeminate 
muſic which corrupted all the youth. Nor did he with 
leſs ſeverity condemn the Bacchanalian muſic, which 
is little leſa inebriating than wine, and is productive 
of riots, debauchery, and lewdneſs. He confined all 
muſic to the feſtivals in the temples, there to cele- 
brate the praiſes of the Gods, and of heroes who had 
left examples of the moſt extraordinary virtues. Nor 
did he, but for the temples, allow of the grand orna- 
ments of architeQure, ſuch as columns, pediments, 
— 4 He drew plain and beautiful plans for 

uilding an houſe, that was pleaſant and com- 
modious for a numerous family, an a ſmall ſpot of 
ground; always taking care that the fituation of it 
was healthful, that the apartments were independent 
on each other, that its æconomy and neatnefs might 
be eaſily preſerved, and that it might be repaired at a 
ſmall expence. He ordered that every houſe which 
was at all conſiderable, ſhould have an hall and a little 
periſtyle, with ſmall rooms for all perfons that were 
free ; but he prohibited under ſevere penalties ſuper- 
tiuous and magnificent apartments. Theſe different 
models of houſes, according to the largeneſs of each 
family, ſerved to embtlliſh one part of the city at a 
{mall expence, and to make it regular; whereas the 
other, W — furniſhed according to the caprice and 
vanity of private perſons, was diſpoſed, notwithſtand- 
ing its magnificence, in a leſs agreeable and leſs com- 
| modious 
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modious manner. This new city was built in a very 
ſhort time ; becauſe the neighbouring coaſt of Greece 
furniſhed good architects, and a very great number of 
maſons were ſent for from Epirus, and ſeveral other 
countries, on condition that after they had finiſhed 
their works, they ſhould ſettle about Salentum, ſhould 
take lands toclear there, and help to people the country, 


Painting and ſculpture appeared to Mentor to be 
arts which it was not right to lay aſide ; but he order- 
ed that very few ſhould be permitted to apply them- 
ſelves to theſe arts at Salentum. He founded a ſchool 
wherein preſided maſters of an exquiſite taſte who ex- 
amined the young ſtudents. There muſt, ſaid he, be 
nothing low or lifeleſs in arts which are not abſolutely 
neceſſary, and of conſequence none ought to be ad- 
mitted to ſtudy them but youths who have a promi- 
- fing genius, and who bid fair to arrive at perfection. 
Others who are born for leſs noble arts, may be uſe- 
ſully employed in the ordinary ſervices of the repub- 
lic, Sculptors and painters ſhould never be made uſe 
of but to preſerve * memory of great men and great 
actions; and it is in public edifices and places of bu- 
tial, that the repreſentations ought to be preſerved 
of what perſons of extraordinary virtue have perform- 
ed for the ſervice of their country. However Men- 
tor's moderation and frugality did not hinder him 
from authorifing all thoſe large ſtructures which are 
deſtined for "45k and chariot-races, wreſtling, com- 
bats of the ce Tus, and all other exerciſes which im- 
prove the body, and render it more active and vigorous. 


He ſuppreſt a prodigious number of tradeſmen who 
ſold wrought ſtuffs of remote countries, embroideries 
of an exceſlive price, gold and filver vaſes emboſſed 
with figures of Gods, men and animals; and liquors, 
and perfumes. He ordered alſo that the furniture of 
every houſe ſhould be plain, and made ſo as to lai a 
Jong while. So that the Salentines, who uſed to com- 
plain loudly of their poverty, began to be ſenſible 
what a ſuperfluity of riches they had. But they were 
falſe riches which made them poor, and they 3 
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really rich in proportion to their reſolution to ſtri 
themſelves of them. It is enriching ourſelves, ſaid 
they, to deſpiſe fuch riches as drain the ſtate, and to 
lefſen our wants by reducing them to the real neceſ- 
fities of our nature. | 


Mentor made haſte to viſit the arſenals and all the 
magazines, to ſee if the arms, and all the other things 
which are necefſary to war, were in a good condition. 
For one muſt, ſaid he, be always ready to make war, 
in order never to be reduced to the e of mak- 
ing it. He found that ſeveral things were wanting 
every where. Whereupon he afſembled artificers to 
work in iron, ſteel and braſs. Burning forges were 
ſeen to rife, and whirlwinds of ſmoke and flames, like 
the fiery eruptions of mount Atna. The hammer run 
on the anvil that groaned beneath its reiterated ſtrokes, 
which the neighbouring mountains and ſea-ſhores re- 
ſounded. One would have thought one's ſelf in that 
iland, where Vulcan, animating the Cyclops,” forges 
thunder-bolts for the father of the gods; and one 
ſaw all the preparations of war made by a wiſe fore- 
ght during a profound peace. | 


Mentor afterwards went out of the city with Ido- 
meneus, and found a great extent of fertile lands 
which remained uncultivated. Others were only half 


cultivated thro” the negligence or poverty of the hu 


bandmen, who wanting hands and cattle, wanted re- 
ſolution and the means of bringing agriculture to its 
perfection. Mentor ſeeing this deſolate country, faid 
to the king, the ſoil here is ready to enrich the in- 
* habitants, but the inhabitants are not ſufficient for 
the ſoil. Let us therefore take all the ſuperfluous ar- 
tificers in the city, whoſe trades would only corrupt 
good manners, and employ them to cultivate theſe 
plains and hills. It is a misfortune that theſe men, 
who have been trained up to profeſſions which re- 
quire x ſedentary life, are not inured to labour; but 
here is a way to remedy this. The occupied lands 
muſt be divided amongſt them, and the neigbbouring 
people, who will do the hardeſt work under _ 
| a called 
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called to their aſſiſtance. And thoſe people will do 
this, provided ſuitable rewards are promiſed them out 
of the produce of the lands they clear. They may af. 
terwards poſſeſs a part of them, and ſo be incorporated 
with, your own ſubjects, who are not numerous e- 
nough. If they are laborious and obedient to the 
laws, they will prove as good ſubjects as any you 
have, and increaſe your power. Your city artificers, 
being tranſplanted into the country, will train up 
their children to the toils and hardſhips of a country 
life. Befides, all the maſons of foreign countries, who 
are at work in building your city, are engaged to 
clear part of your lands, and to become huſbandmen 
incorporate them with your own people as ſoon as 


they have finiſhed their works in the city. Theſe 


workmen will be overjoyed to paſs their lives under 
a government which is now become ſo mild. As they 
are robuſt and laborious, their example will be a ſpur 
to the induſtry of the tradeſmen, who will be tran{- 
planted from the city to the country, and with whom 
they will be intermixt. In proceſs of time the whole 


+ country will be peopled with families that are vigo- 


rous, and addicted to agriculture. 


For what remains, be not in pain with regard to the 
multiplication of theſe people ; they will ſoon become 


- innumerable, provided you facilitate marriages. Now 


the way to facilitate them is very plain. Almoſt all 
men have an inclination to marry, and nothing but 
poverty hinders them from it. If you do not load 
them with taxes, they will eafily live with their wives 
and children; for the earth is not ungrateful ; ſhe al- 
ways maintains with her fruits than wao carefully 
cuitivate her, and refuſes them to none but ſuch as 
are afraid to beſtow their labour upon her. The more 
children huſbandmen have, the richer they are, if 
the prince does not impoveriſh them; for their chil- 
dren from their tendereſt youth begin to aſſiſt them. 
The youngeſt tend the ſheep in the paſtures; others, 
who are more advanced in years, look after the herds, 
and the oldeſt go to plough with their fathers. Mean- 
tune the mother with the reſt of the family prepares 
a plain 

* 
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a plain repaſt for her huſband and her dear children 
againſt they return, fatigued with the toils of the day; 
"ſhe milks her cows and her ſheep, which pour whole 
rivers into her pails ; ſhe makes a good fire, about 
which the harmleſs peaceful fami y 3 themſelves 
with ſinging every evening till the time of ſoft re- 
poſe ; ſhe prepares cheeſes, cheſnuts, and preſerved 
fruits as freſh as if they were juſt gathered. 


The ſhepherd returns with his pipe, and fings to 
the aſſembled family the new ſongs which he has 
learnt in the neighbouring hamlets. The buſband- 
man comes in with his plow, and his. weary oxen 
advance, hanging down their heads, with a flow and 
tardy pace, notwithſtanding the goad which urges 
them on. All the evils of labour end with the day. 
The poppies which fleep, by the command of the 
Gods, ſheds over the earth, Tooth all gloomy cares 
by their charms, and hold all nature in a ſweet en- 
chantment ; every one ſleeps without anticipating the 
cares of the morrow. Happy theſe unambitiqus, miſ- 

- truftleſs, artleſs people, provided the gods give them 
a good king who does not diſturb their innocent 
joys! But how horribly inhuman, to raviſh from 
them, thro' motives of pride and ambition, the ſweet 
fruixs of the carth, for which they are indebted only 
to che bounty of nature, and the ſweat, of ther brows! * 
Nature alone out of her own fruitful boſom would 
draw all that is neceſſary for an infinite number of 
temperate and laborious men; but the pri ind 
luxury of particular perſons reduce multitudes; of.” 
others to a frightful ſtate of indigence. n 


1 


What ſhall I do, ſaid Idomeneus, if theſe people 
hom I ſhall diſperſe over a fertile country, negle& 
to cultivate it ? , replied Mentor, quite the con- 
trary of what is commonly done. Rapaeious and un- 
thinking princes make it their ſtudy to load thoſe of 
their ſubjects with taxes, who are moſt diligent and 

- induſtrious to improve their eſtates, becauſe they 
> hope to be paid by them with the greateſt eaſe; and 
. they 


9 . 
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they at the ſame time lay lighter burdens on, thoſe 
whom their own idleneſs renders more indigent. In- 
vert this evil method, which oppreſſes the good, re- 
wards vice, and introduces a Nene as fatal to 
the king himſelf as to the whole ſtate. Lay taxes, 
mulcts, and even other ſevere penalties, if neceſſary, 
on thoſe who neglect their eſtates, juſt as you woull 
puniſh ſoldiers who ſhould forſake their poſt in war. 
On the contrary, grant, favours and. exemptions to 
growing families, and increaſe them in proportion to 
their diligence in cultivating their lands. Their fami- 
lies will quickly multiply, and they will all ſpirit up 
each other to labour, which will even become ho- 
nourable. The profeſſion of an huſbandman, being no 
longer borne down by its numerous preſfures, will be 
no longer deſpiſed. The plough will be again eſteem- 
ed and held by viftorious hands which have ſaved 
their country. It will not, be leſs glorious for 'a man 
to cultivate the patrimony of his anceſtors during an 
happy peace, than to have bravely defended it in the 
troubles of war. The whole country will bloom a- 
gain. Ceres will wear her crown of golden ears ; Bac- 
chus, preſſing the grapes beneath his feet, will cauſe 
rivers of wine, ſweeter than Nectar, to ſtream down 
the ſides of the mountains ; the hollow yallies will 
echo with the concerts of ſwains, who, beſide tranſpa- 
rent brooks, will unite their pipes and their voices, 
while their ſkipping flocks, fearleſs of wolves, crop 


the flowery herbage. 


Will you not be exceedingly happy, Idomeneus, 
in being the ſource of ſo many bleſſings, and in cau- 
ſing ſo many. people to live under the ſhelter of your 
name in ſuch a delightful tranquillity ? Is not this 
glory more affeQting than that of ravaging the earth, 
and ſpreading every where, almoſt as much at home, 
even in the midſt of victories as among vanquiſhed 
foreigners, ſlaughter, confuſion, dejection, horror, 
conſternation, cruel famine, and deſpair ? | 


Happy the king, who is ſo beloved of the gods, and, 


has 
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has a ſoul great enough to attempt thus to become the 
delight of his people, and to preſent to all ages ſo 
charming a proſpect in his reign ! The whole earth, 
inſtead of fighting againſt his power, would throw it ; 
ſelf at his feet, and beſeech bim to reign over it. 


Idomeneus anſwered, But when the people ſhall thus 
live in peace and plenty, pleaſures will corrupt them, 
and they will turn againſt me the very arms with which 
| bad furniſhed them. Be not afraid, ſaid Mentor, of 
this inconvenience ; it is only a pretence which is con- 
ſtantly alledged, to flatter prodigal princes who are 
defirous to load their people with taxes, and it may be 
eaſily remedied. The laws which we have juſt eſtab- 
liſhed relating to agriculture, will render the life of 
your ſubjects Jaborious ; and they will have neceſſaries 
only in the midſt of their abundance, becauſe we ſup- 
preſs all ſuch arts as furniſh ſuperfluities : nay, this 
very abundance will be leſſened by facilitating mar- 
riages and by the great increaſe of families. Every fa- 
mily being numerous and having but little land, will 
be obliged'to cultivate it with inceſſant labour. It is 
luxury and idleneſs which make people inſolent and 
rebellious; They will have bread indeed and enough 
of it, but they will have nothing but the bread and the 
fruits which their own lands produce and they earn 
with the ſweat of their brows. 


To keep your people in this moderation, you muſt 
forthwith ſettle the extent of ground which each family 
fall poſſeſs. You know that we have divided all your 
ſubjects into ſeven claſſes, according to their different 
conditions. Now no family in any claſs muſt be allow- 
ed to poſſeſs more land than is abſolutely neceſſary to 
maintain the perſons of whom it is compoſed. This 
rule being inviolable, the nobles will not be able to 
make purchaſes from the poor : all will have lands ; but 
each will have but very little, and be thereby excited to 
cultivate it well. If in length of time lands ſhould be 
wanting at home, you may ſettle colonies abroad, 


which would extend the limits of this ſtate. 
| 5 I think 
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I think alſo that you ought to take care not to let 
wine become too common in your kingdom. If too 
„ Deer have been planted, they muſt be plucked 
up. Wine is the ſource of the greateſt evils among the 

people : it is the cauſe of diſeaſes, quarrels, ſeditions, 
wleneſs, an averſion to labour, and family diſorders. 
Let wine therefore be preſerved as a kind of cordial, or 
very choice liquor that is uſed only in ſacrifices and on 
very extraordinary feſtivals; but expect not to make ſo 
important a rule to be obſerved, unleſs you yourſelf ſet 
an example of it. Moreover, you muſt cauſe the laws 
of Minos relating to the education of children, to be 
in violably obſerved. Public ſchools muſt be eſtabliſhed, 
in which they muſt be taught to fear the Gods, to love 
their country, to reverence the laws, and to prefer 
Honour to pleaſures and to life itſelf. 


Magiſtrates muft be appointed to have an eye upon 
families and the manners of private perſons. Have an 
eye upon them yourſelf, for you are not the king, that 
is the ſhepherd of your people, but to watch over your 
flock both night and day. Thereby you will prevent 
an infinite number of difarders and crimes. Thoſe 
which you cannot prevent, puniſh immediately with 
ſeverity. It is clemency to make examples at firſt which 
may ſtop the tide of iniquity. ' By a little bloodſhed in 
due time, a great deal is afterwards faved, and it makes a 
prince feared without being often ſevere. But how de- 
teſtable a maxim is it for him to think to find his ſafety 
only in the oppreſſion of his people. Not to inſtruct 
them, not to guide them to virtue, not to make him- 
ſelf beloved by them, to terrify them into deſpair, to 
lay them under the dreadful neceſſity either not to 
breathe with freedom, or to ſhake off the yoke of his 
tyrannical ſway ; is this, I ſay, the way to reign eaſy * 
Is this the path-which leads to glory ? 


Remember that the countries in which the power of 
the ſovereign is molt abſolute, are thoſe where the ſo- 
vereigns are leaſt powerful. They ſeize, they ruin every 
thing, they alone poſſeſs the whole ſtate ; but oo * 

| | whole 
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whole ſtate languiſhes. The fields are untilled and al- 
moſt deſert, the cities dwindle away daily, the ſprings 
of trade are dried up, and the king who cannot be a king 
by himſelf, and who is great but by means of his peo- 
ple, waſtes away gradually by the inſenſible waſting a- 
way of his ſubjects, from whom he derives his riches and 
power. His 2 is drained of money and men, and 
this laſt loſs is the greateſt and the moſt irreparable. His 
abſolute power 3 as many ſla ves as he has ſubjeQs: 
they flatter him, they ſeem to adore him, they tremble at 
the leaſt glance of his * : but when the leaſt revoluti- 
on happens, this monftrous power, which was carried 


to too violent an exceſs, cannot continue. It has no 


reſource in the hearts of the people; it has wearied out 
and provoked the whole body politick ; it conſtrains all 
the members of that body to pant after a change. At 
the firſt blow that is given it, the Idol is thrown down, 
daſhed in pieces, and trampled under foot. Contempt, 
hatred, fear, reſentment, ſuſpicion) in ſhort, all the 
paſſions unite againſt ſo odious a power. The king 
who in his vain proſperity did not find a ſingle man 
bold enough to tell him the truth, will not find in his 
misfortunes a ſingle man who deigns to excuſe him, 
or to defend him againſt his enemies. 


After this diſcourſe, Idomeneus at Mentor's perſua- 
ſion made haſte to diſtribute the waſte lands, to ſtock 
them with the uſeleſs artificers, and to execute every 
thing that had been reſolved upon; reſerving only 
for the maſons the lands which he had allotted to 
them, and which they could not cultivate till they 


had finiſhed their works in the city. 


End of the Twelfth Book. 
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ſeen bounding on the graſs in the vallies and on 
the hills, and herds likewiſe of bulls and heifers 
that make the lofty mountains echo with their low- 
ings : theſe cattle fattened the fields. Mentor 
found the means of procuring them; for he ad- 
viſed Idomeneus to make with the Peucetes, a 
neighbouring nation, an exchange of all the ſaper- 
fluous things which were no longer ſuffered in Saleg- 
tum, for theſe flocks and herds which the Salentides 
wanted. S a5 


At the ſame time the city and adjacent villages were | 
full of lovely youths; who had long languiſhed in want, 
and had not dared to marry for fear of increaſingtheir 
miſeries. When they ſaw that Idomeneus entertain- 
ed ſentiments of humanity, and was willing to be 
their father, they were no more apprehenſive of hun- 
ger, or any other plagues which heaven inflicts on 
the earth. Nothing was now heard but ſnouts of joy, 
and the ſongs of ſwains and huſbandmen celebratin 
their nuptials: Inſomuch that one would have thought 
one had ſeen the God Pan with. multitudes of Satyts 
and Fauns interſperſed among the Nymyhs, and 
dancing to their tuneſul flutes in the ſhade, All was: 
ſerene and ſmiling ; but their joys were moderate, and 
their pleaſures only a refreſhment after long fatigue, 
which quickened and made them the purer. * 5 


The old men, ſupriſed to ſee what they durſt not 
hope for in the whole courſe of their long lives, wept 
thro* an exceſs of joy and love; and: lifting up their 
trembling hands to heaven, O great Jupiter, ſaid 
they, bleſs the king who reſembles you, and is the 
choiceft preſent you ever beſtowed upon us. He 1s 
born for the good of mankind ; return him all the 
bleſſings we receive from him. Our children's chil- 
dren, deſcended from theſe marriages which he en- 
courages, will owe every thing, even-their very birth 
to him, and he will truly be the father of all his ſub- 
Jets. The lads and lafſes who married, expreſſed 
their raptures by ſinging the praiſes of the author, of 
their raviſhing joys. Their mouths, and their hearts 
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ſill more, were inceſſantly filled with his name; 
they thought themſelves happy im ſeeing, and were 
apprehenfive of loſing him; for every Aemily would 
bitterly have bewailed his loſs. 


Upon this, Idomeneus owned to Mentor that he 
had never felt fo ſenſible a pleaſure as that of bein 
beloved, and of making ſo many people happy. I 
could not have bilievel it, ſaid he ; J thought that 
all the grandeur of princes conſiſted in making them- 
ſelves Fared that the reſt of mankind were born 
for them ; and all I had heard of kings who were 
the darlings and delight of their people, ſeemed a 
meer fable to me: I am now convinced that it was 
truth. But I muſt inform you how my heart was 
poiſoned in my very infancy with regard to regal 
authority, which was the canſe of all the misfor- 
tunes of my life. Hereupon Idomeneus began the 
following narration : N | 


'Proteſilaus, who is little older than I, was of 
all the young men he whom I loved the moft : His 
ſprightly daring temper hit my taſte. He entered 


into my pleaſures, he flattered my paſſions, and made 


me ſuſpicious of another young man, whoſe name 
was Pfhocles, whom I likewiſe loved. The latter 
feared the Gods, had a great ſoul, and commanded 
his paſſions ; he placed greatneſs not in raiſing but 
in conquering himſelf, and in doing nothing mean. 
He often teld me freely of my faults ; and even when 
he durſt not ſpeak, his filence and the grief of his 
countenance gave me ſufficiently to underſtand what 


he meant to reproach me with. 


At firſt his ſincerity pleaſed me. I often proteſted 
to him, that I would hear and confide in him as 
long as I lived, in order to be preſerved fiom flat- 
terers. He told me all that I muſt do to tread in the 
ſteps of Minos, 'and to render my kingdom happy. 
He had not ſo profound a wiſdom as you, Mentor; 
but I now perceive that his maxims were good. By 


degrees the artificers of Proteſilaus, who was ER 
* an« 
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and very ambitious, gave me a diſguſt of Philocles. 
The latter not being forward or officious, ſuffered 
the other to get the aſcendant, and was contented 
with always telling me the truth, when I was will- 
ing to hear it; for it was my good, and not his own 
advancement that he ſought. 


Proteſilaus inſenſibly perſuaded me that he was a 
perſon of a moroſe and haughty temper, who cenfured 
all my actions, and aſked nothing of me, becauſe his 

ride would not-let him ſtoop to be obliged, and made 
bim aſpire to the reputation of a man who is above all 
preferments. He added, that this young man who 
told me ſo freely of my failings, ſpoke of them as 
freely to others; that he let people ſee that he had very 
little eſteem for me; and that by thus leſſening my 
reputation, and by making a ſhew of an auſtere virtue, 
ke ſought to open himſelf a way to the throne.. 


At firſt I could not believe that Philocles had any 
ſuch deſign ; for there is in true virtue a certain can- 
dour and ingenuity which can neither be counterfeit- 
ed nor miſtaken, provided we confider it with atten- 
tion. The perſeverance however of Philocles in con- 
demning my weakneſſes began to tire me; and Pro- 
tefilaus's complaifance and unwearied diligence in 
finding me new pleaſures, made me ſtill more impa- 
tiently bear with the auſterity of the other. 


Mean time Protefilaus, unable to brook my not 
crediting all his infinuations againſt his rival, reſolved 
to ſpeak to me no more about him, but to convince 
me of their truth by fomething more than words. 
He accompliſhed his deſign of deceiving me in the 
following manner. He adviſed me to ſend Philocles 
to command a fleet which was to attack that of Car- 
pathus. In order to induce me to it, You know, ſaid 
he, that my commendations of him cannot be ſuſ- 


pected; I own that he has courage, and a genius for 


war; he will ſerve you better than any man, and I pre- 
fer your intereſt to all my reſentment againſt him. 
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I was extremely glad to find Proteſilaus's heart, 
to whom I had entruſted the adminiſtration of my 
moſt important affairs, ſo upright and juſt. I embraced 
him in a tranſport of joy, and thought myſelf ex- 
ceedingly happy in having repoſed all my confidence 
in one who ſeemed fo much above paſſion and ſelf. 
intereſt. But alas! how greatly are princes to be 
picied ! This man knew me better than I knew my- 
ſelf: He knew that king's are uſually ſuſpicious and 
indolent ; ſuſpicious through their continual experi- 
ence of the artificers of the corrupt perſons about 
them ; and indolent, becauſe pleaſures tyrannize over 
them, and they are habituated to have others to think 
for them, without taking the trouble of it themſelves. 
He was ſenſible therefore that it would not be diffi- 
cult for him to make me ſuſpicious and jealous of a 
man who would not fail to perform great actions, 
eſpecially as his abſence would give him all oppor- 
tunities of ſpreading ſnares for him. 5 


Philocles at his departure foreſaw what would be- 
fall him. Remember, ſaid he, that I ſhall no longer 
have it in my power to defend myſelf; that my ad- 
verſary only will have your ear; and that while 1 
am ſerving you at the hazard of my life, I ſhall run 
the iilk of having no recompence but your diſpleaſure. 
You are miſtaken, faid I ; Proteſilaus does not ſpeak 
of you as you do of him : he praifes you, he efteems 
you, he thinks you worthy of the moſt important em- 
ployments. Should he offer to ſay any thing againſt 
you, he would loſe my confidence. Fear nothing, go 
your ways, and mind only to ſerve me well. He de- 
parted, and left me in a ſtrange ſituation. 


I muſt confeſs, Mentor, that J plainly ſaw how 
neceſſary it was for me to have ſeveral perſons to con- 
ſult, and that nothing was more prejudicial either to 
my reputation or the proſperity of my affairs, than 
to give myſelf up to one only. I had experienced 
that the wiſe counſels of Phitocles had ſaved me from 
ſeveral dangerous errors, into which Proteſilaus's 

haughtineſs 
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haughtineſs would have made me fall. I clearly per- 
ceived that there was in Philocles a fund of probity 
and juſt principles, which was not fo viſible in Pro- 
tefilaus ; but I had ſuffered the latter to aſſume a 
certain peremptory air, which I now could hardly re- 
ſiſt. I was tired with being continually between two 
men whom I could not reconcile ; and in this irk- 
ſome fituation was ſo weak as to chuſe rather to run 
the riſk of prejudicing my affairs, than not to enjoy my 
liberty, 1 durſt not even tell myſelf the ſhameful 
motive of this reſolution ; and yet this ſhameful mo- 
tive, which I dared not diſcover, operated ſecretly 
in the bottom of my heart, and was the true ſpring; 
of all my actions. | 


Philocles ſurpriſed the enemy, obtained a compleat 
victory, and was haſtening to return, in order to pre- 
vent the ill offices of which he was apprehenſive. But 
Proteſilaus, who had not yet had time to deceive me, 
wrote him word that I ordered him to make a deſcent 
on the iſle of Carpathus, to reap the fruits of his vic- 
tory. And indeed he had perſuaded me that I might 
eaſily make a conqueſt of that iſland ; but then he: 
managed matters fo, that Philocles wanted ſeveral. 
things which were neceſſary to ſuch an enterpriſe, 
and tied him down to certain orders which occaſioned. 
various diſappointments in the execution of it. 


Mean while he made. uſe of a very corrupt dome- 
ſic of mine, who took notice of the minuteſt things, 
to give him an account of them; though: they ap- 
eared ſeldom to fee each other, and never to agree + 
in any thing. This domeſtic, whoſe name was Ti- 
mocrates, came one day to tell me as an important 
ſecret, that he had diſcovered a very dangerous affair. 
Philocles, ſaid he, defigns to make uſe of your naval. 
forces to render himſelf king of the iſland of Carpa- 

thus. The commanders of the troops: are his crea- 
tures ; all the ſoldiers are won over. by his profuſe 
liberalities, and yet more by the pernicious: licen: i- 
ouſneſs in which he permits them to live. He is 
puffed up with his victory. Here is a letter he wrote 
- to one of his friends about his project of making 
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himſelf king, which it is impoſſible to doubt of after 
fo eyident a proof. 


I read the letter, and it ſeemed to me to be Philo- 
eles's hand, which Protefilaus and Timocrates had 
counterfeited with great exactneſs. This letter threw 
me into a ſtrange ſurpriſe. I read it again and again; 
and could not perſwade myſelf that it was written b 
Philocles, when I recalled to my troubled mind all the 
ſtrong proofs he had given me of his difintereſtedneſs 
and integrity. And yet what could I do? How could 
I not credit a letter, in which I thought I certainly 
knew the hand writing of Philocles : 


When Timocrates ſaw that I could no longer with- 
ſtand his artifice, he puſhed it yet further. May 1 
preſume, ſaid he, with ſome heſitation, to deſire you 
to take notice of one particular in this letter'? Philo- 
cles tells his friends that he may talk in confidence 
with Proteſilaus concerning ſomething which he ex- 
preſſes only in a cypher : Protefilaus is certainly en- 
gaged in the deſign of Philocles, and they are recon- 
ciled at your expence. You know that it was Prote- 
ſilaus who urged you to ſend Philocles againſt the 
Carpathians. He has lately ceaſed e againſt 
him ag he often did heretofore. On the contrary, he 
extolls him, he excuſes him on all occafions : They 
for ſome time viſited each other with great civility. 
Without doubt Protefilaus has concerted meaſures 
with Philocles to ſhare the conqueſt of Carpathus 
with him. You yourſelf know how he preſſed the 
undertaking of this enterpriſe contrary to all rules, 
and that he expoſes your naval forces to deſtruction, 
to gratify his ambition. Do you believe that he 
would be thus ſubſervient to that of Philocles, if 
there were ftill a miſunderſtanding between them ? 
No, no, there is no doubt but that they are cloſely 
united together to raiſe themſelves to an high pitch 
of power, and perhaps to ſubvert the very throne 
on which you yourſelf reign. In ſpeaking to you in 
this manner, I know that I expoſe myſelf to their 
reſeatment, if, notwithſtanding my ſincere advice, 
you 
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you ſtill leave your authority in their hands. But no 
matter, provided I tell you the truth, 


Theſe laſt wards of Timocrates made a deep im-- 
preſſion upon me. Ino longer doubted of the trea- 
ſon of Philocles, and miſtruſted Protefilaus as his 
friend. Timocrates in the mean while was inceſſant- 
ly ſaying, If you wait till Philocles has conquered 
the ile of Carpathus, it will be too late to put a ſto 
to his deſigns. Haſten thereſore to make ſure Of 


him while you can. I was ſhocked at the deep dif- 


ſimulation of men, and knew no longer in whom to 
confide ; for having difcovered Philocles's treachery, 
there was not a man on the earth whole virtue could 
cure me of my ſuſpicions. I reſolved to put the per- 
fidious. wretch to death as ſoon as poſſible ; but I 
dreaded Protefilaus, and knew not what to do with 
regard to him: I was afraid to find him guilty, and 


afraid Itkewiſe'to. truſt him, 


At length 1 could not help. telling him, in my. 


confuſion, that I was grown jealous of Philocles. He 
ſeemed Turprifed at it; he repreſented to me his up- 
right and moderate conduct; he niagnified his ſer- 
vices ; in a word, he did all that was neceſſary to 
convince me that he had too good an underſtanding 
with him. On the other fide, Timocrates loſt no 
opportunity to make me take notice of their friend- 
ſhip, and to induce me to deſtroy Philocles, while 
it was in my power to do it. See, my deareſt Men- 


tor, how unhappy kings are, and how liable to be 


made the tools even of thoſe who ſeem to tremble 
at their feet: 


I thought I ſhould act a mafter-piece of policy, 
and diſconcert the meaſures of Protefilaus, by pri- 
vately ſending Timocrates to the fleet to put Philo- 
cles to death. Protefilaus played the Hypocrite to 
the laſt, and deceived me the more effectually, the 


more naturally he ated the part of one who is de- 


ceived himſelf. Timocrates depaitel, and found 
Pailocles under great Ciliiculkies in his deſcent. 1 
Y- — 
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was in want of every thing; for Proteſilaus, not 
knowing whether his forged letter would effect the 
ruin of his enemy, was willing to have another ex- 
pedient ready at the ſame time, the miſcarriage of 
an enterpriſe of which he had given me very raiſed 
expeQations, and could not fail to irritate me againſt 
Philocles. The latter ſuſtained this difficult war by his 
courage, capacity, and the love which the ſoldiers 
had for him. Tho' the whole army knew that this 
deſcent was raſh, and would be fatal to the Cretans, 
yet every one laboured as much to make it ſucceed, 
as if his life and happineſs depended on its ſucceſs : 
Every one was contented hourly to hazard his life 


under a leader ſo wiſe and ſo intent on making himſelf 
beloved. 


Timocrates had eyery thing to apprehend in at- 
tempting to difpatch a general in the midſt of an 
army who ſo paſſionately loved him; but mad am- 
bition is blind, Timocrates thought nothing difficult 
to gratify Proteſilaus, with whom he imagined he 
ſhould ſhare an abſolute dominion over me after the 
death of Philocles : and Proteſilaus could not bear a 
man of probity, whoſe very fight was a ſecret re- 
proach of his crimes, and who by opening my eyes 
might ruin all his projects. 


Timocrates ſeduced two captains who were con- 
tinually with Philocles ; he promiſed them great re- 
wards in my name, and then told Philocles that he 
came by my order to acquaint him with fome ſecret 
affairs, which he was to communicate to him in the 
preſence of theſe two captains only. Whereupon Phi- 
locles having ſhut himſelf up with them, Timocrates 
ſtabbed him with a poniard, but it ſlipt afide, and did 
not penetrate far. Philocles, with great compoſure 
of mind, wreſted it from him, and made uſe of it 


againſt him and the other two; and calling out at the 


fame time, ſome foldiers ran to the door, broke it 
open, and diſengaged Philocles from the hands of the 
three aſſaſſins ; who being confuſed, had made but a 
faint attack upon. him. 'They were ſeized, and * 

a ve 


| 
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have been torn in pieces by the enraged army, had 
aot Philocles with-held them. He then took Timocrates 
aſide, and aſked him who had put him upon com- 
mitting ſo black a deed. Timocrates, terrified with 
the apprehenſion of death, immediately ſhewed him 
the order I had given him under my own hand to kill 
Philocles : and, as traytors are always cowards, en- 
deavoured to fave his life by diſcovering Proteſilaus's 
treachery. 


Philocles, though he was ſhocked at finding fb 
much malice in mankind, acted a very moderate 
part. He declared to the whole army that Timocra- 
tes was innocent; he provided for his ſafety, and ſept 
him back to Crete. He then 24 the charge 
of the army to Polymenes, whom I had appointed, 
by an order written with my own hand, to command 
when Philocles ſhould be lain. And laſtly, having 
exhorted the ſoldiers to continue faithful in their al- 

legiance to me, he went by night on board a ſmall 
bark, which carried him to the iſle of Samos, where 
he now lives in peace, poverty and ſolitude : maki 
ſtatues to get his bread, and not caring to hear of 
falſe and unjuſt men, but eſpecially of kings, whom 
of all men he deems the blindeſt and moſt unhappy. 


Here Mentor interrupted Idomeneus. Well, ſaid 
he, were you long in diſcovering the truth? No, re- 
plied Idomeneus : I perceived by degrees the artifices 
of Proteſilaus and Timocrates: they quarrelled with 
each other, (for the wicked find it very difficult to 
continue united) and their diſſention plainly ſhewed 
me the deep abyſs into which they had plunged me. 
Well, anſwered Mentor, did you not reſolve to get 
rid of them both? Alas! replied Idomencus, are you 
ignorant of the weakneſſes and diſhculties which 
princes labour under? When they have once delivered 
themſelves up to corrupt and preſumptuous men, who 
have art enough to make themſelves neceſſary, they 
can no longer hope for the leaſt freedom.. Thoſe 
whom they deſpiſe the. moſt, are the very perſons 
whom they treat the beſt, and on whom they heap 
their favours, I abhorred Protefilaus, and yet I con- 

tinued 
— | 
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tinued him in his power. Strange illufion ! I wag 
overjoyed that I knew him, and yet had not reſolu- 
tion enough to reſume the authority I had given him, 
Beſides, I found him good-natured, complaiſant, in- 
duſtrious in flattering my paſhons, zealous for my in- 
tereſt ; in ſhort, 1 found reaſons to excuſe my weak- 
neſs to myſelf, becauſe I was a ſtranger to true virtue, 
for want of chuſing men of probity to conduct 
my affairs. I thought that there were none on the 
earth, and that integrity was only a beautiful phan- 
tom. What ſignifies it, ſaid I, to make a great ſtir 
to get out of the hands of one corrupt man, only to 
fall into thofe of another, who will not be more 
diſintereſted nor more ſincere than he. Mean time 
the fleet under the command of Polymenes returned. 
I thought no more of the conqueſt of the ifle of Car- 

thus; and Proteſilaus could not diffemble ſo deeply, 
but that I diſcovered how vexed he was to hear that 
Phtlocles was fafe in Samos. 


Mentor interrupted Idomeneus m order to aſk 
him, If he continued after fo black. a piece of trea- 
chery, to entruſt all his affairs to Protefilaus. I was, 
replied Idomeneus, too averſe to buſineſs, and too 
ſupine to be able to get out of his hands? for I then 
muſt have diſconcerted the ſcheme I had laid down 
for my own eaſe, and have been at the trouble ot 
inſtructing ſomebody elſe, which I had not reſolu- 
tion enough to undertake : I rather choſe to ſhut my 
eyes, that I might not ſee Proteſilaus's artifices ; and 
only eaſed my mind by letting ſome of my particular 
confidents know, that I was not a ſtranger to his vil- 
lanies. Thus did I fancy that I was but half de- 
ceived, ſince I knew that I was deceived. Some- 
times, however, I made Protefilaus himſelf ſenſible 
that I bore his yoke with impatience ; and often 
took a pleaſure in contradicting him, in publickly 
cenſuring ſome of his actions, and in determining 
contrary to his opinion ; but as he knew my floth 
and ſupineneſs, he gave himfelf no concern about 
any diſcontent of mine. He obſtinately returned to 
the attack; ſometimes in an importunate, and ſome- 
times in a cringing and infinuating way. And wy +: 
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he perceived that I was exaſperated againſt. him, he 
then particularly doubled his diligence to furniſh new 
amuſements which were likely to mollify or embark 
me in ſome affair, wherein he might have an oppor- 
tunity to render himſelf neceſſary, and to make the 
moſt of his zeal for my honour, 


Though I was upon my guard againſt him, yet 
this way of ſoothing my paſſions always got the bet- 
ter of me. He knew my ſecrets ; he eafed me under 
my difficulties ; he made every body tremble at my 

ower. In ſhort I could not reſolve to part with 
lin ; and, by maintaining him in his poſt, I put it 
out of the power of all honeſt men to ſhew me my 
true intereſt. From this time there was no freedom 
of ſpeech in my counſels ; truth fled far from me ; 
and error, which paves the way to the downfal of 
princes, was a judgment upon me for having facri- 
hced Philocles to Proteſilaus's cruel ambition. Even 
they, who had moſt zeal for my perſon and the good 
of the ſtate, thought themſelves under no obligation 
to undeceive me, after ſo dreadful an example. I 
myſelf, my dear Mentor, was afraid left truth ſhould 
break through the cloud, and reach even to me, in 
ſpite of all my flatterers ; for not having the reſolu- 
tion to follow it, its light was troubleſome to me : 
And then I was conſcious that it would have occa- 
ſioned me the bittereſt compunction, and not have reſ- 
cued me from ſo unhappy a ſituation. My effeminacy, 
and the aſcendant which Proteſilaus had inſenſibly 
gained over me, plunged me into a kind of deſpair 
of ever recovering my liberty. I was unwilling to 
view my ſhameful condition myſelf, or to ſuffer others 
to doit. You know, my dear Mentor, the vain pride 
and falſe glory in which kings are bred up; they will 
never be in the wrong. To hide one fault they com- 
mit a hundred. Rather than own that they are miſ- 
taken, and give themſelves the trouble of rectifying 


their errors, they ſuffer themſelves to be deluded all 


their lives long. Such is the condition of weak and 
indolent princes, and ſuch was mine preciſely, when 
I was obliged to go to the ſiege of Troy, 

At 


3 
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At my departure I left. the management of my 
affairs to Proteſilaus, and he governed in my abſence 
with pride and inhumanity. The whole kingdom of 
Crete groaned under his tyranny ; but no body durſt 
ſend me word of the oppreſſion of my people ; know- 
ing that I was afraid of ſeeing the truth, and that J 

ve up to Protefilaus's cruelty all who ventured to 
peak againſt him. But the more fearful people were 
of diſcovering the evil, the more violent it grew. He 
afterwards conſtrained me to diſmiſs the valiant Me- 
rion, who had attended me with great glory to the 
ſiege of Troy. He was grown jealous of him, as he 
was of all whom I loved, and who gave any proofs of 
virtue. | 


You muſt know, my dear Mentor, that this is the 
ſource of all my misfortunes. It was not ſo much 
my ſon's death that occaſioned the revolt of the Cre- 
tans, as the vengeance of the Gods, who were in- 
cenſed at my crimes, and the hatred of the people, 
which Protefilaus had drawn upon me. When I ſhed 
my ſon's blood, the Cretans, tired of my rigorous 
government, had loſt all patience ; and the — 5 
of this laſt action only induced them to make a pub- 
lick diſcovery of what lang ſince had been concealed 


in their hearts. 


Timocrates attended me to the ſiege of Troy, and 

ve an account privately in his letters to Proteſilaus 
of all the diſcoveries he could make. I plainly per- 
ceived my thraldom, but endeavoured not to think 
of it, deſpairing of a remedy. When the Cretans re- 
volted at my arrival, Proteſilaus and Timocrates 
were the firſt who fled. They would without doubt 
have deſerted me, had I not been conſtrained to fly 
almoſt as ſoon as they. Be aſſured, ny dear Mentor, 
that men who are inſolent in N are always 
the molt abject cowards. in adverſity. Their heads 
turn as ſoon as abſolute power forſakes them; they 
become as cringing as they were proud, and paſs in 


a moment from one extreme to the other, | 
| | Mentor. 
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Mentor ſaid to Idomeneus, But whence comes it, 
as you ſo thoroughly now theſe two wicked men, 
that you ſtill keep them about you, as I ſee you 
do? I am not furprized at their following you, as 
they could do nothing better for their own intereſt, 
and I think that you have done a generous action in 
affording then? an aſylum in your new ſettlement ; 
but why do you deliver yourſelf up to them again 
after ſo many fatal trials ? | 


You know not, anſwered Idomeneus, how uſclefs 
all experience 1s to effeminate, ſupine, and unthink- 
ing princes. They are diſſatisfied with all things, and 
have not courage to redreſs any thing. So many years 
of ſamiliarity were chains of iron which linked me to 
theſe. two men, who beſet me every hour. Since I have 
been here, they have put me upon the exceſſi ve ex- 
pences which you have ſeen ; they have exhauſted 
this riſing ſtate; they have drawn this war upon me, 
which but for you I ſhould have ſunk under. I ſhould 
| ſoon have experienced at Salentum the ſame misfor-. - 
tunes which | ſuffered” in Crete; but you at length 
have opened my eyes, and inſpired me with the cou- | 
tage IJ wanted, to deliver myſelf from bondage. I 
know not what you have done to me; but ſince you 
have been here, I find myſelf another man. 


Mentor then aſked Idomeneus, how Protefilaus be- 
haved in the preſent change of aftairs. Nothing is 
more artful, replied Idomeneus, than his conduct 
ſince your arrival. At firſt he uſed all indirect methods 
to make me ſuſpicious. He himſelf, indeed, ſaid no- 
thing againſt you, but ſeveral perſons came and told 
me that theſe two ſtrangers were much to be feared. 
One, ſaid they, is the ſon of the deceitful Ulyſſes ; 
the other wears a diſguiſe, and has a deep head: they 
are uſed to wander from kingdom to kingdom, and 
Who knows that they have not formed ſome deſign 
upon this? Theſe adventurers themſelves relate that 


they have cauſed great confuſion in the countries 
through 
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through which they have paſſed. Ours is an infant 
unſettled ſtate, and the leaſt commotions might over- 
turn it. | 


Protefilaus ſaid nothing, but he endeavoured to 
make me ſee the danger and extravagance of all the 
Teformations which you made me undertake, My 
own intereſt was the argument he made uſe of: If 
you let your ſubjects abound, ſaid he, they will work 
no longer, but grow proud, intraQtable, and be al- 
ways ready to revolt. Nothing but weakneſs and 
poverty makes them pliable, and hinders them from 
reſiſting authority. He has often endeavoured to re- 
ſume his former aſcendant over me, covering it with 
a pretended zeal for my ſervice. By eaſing the peo- 
ple, ſaid he, you debaſe the royal power, and there- 
by do the people themſelves an irreparable injury; 
tor it is neceſſary for their own quiet they ſhould be 
kept humble. Se wet | 


To all this I anfwered, that J ſhould eaſily keep 
the people firm in their allegiance to me by making 
myſelf beloved by them; by remitting nothing of my 
authority, though I lightened their burden; by reſo- 
lutely puniſhing all alfcugera ; by giving children a 
good education, and by being ſtrict in keeping all my 
ſubjects up to a plain, ſober, and laborious life. How 
faid I, is it not poſſible to make people obedient with- 
out ſtarving them to death ? What inhumanity ! what 
brutal policy! How many nations do we ſee mildly 
governed, and yet loyal to their princes ! That which 


_ cauſes rebellions, is the reſtleſs ambition of the gran- 


dees of a ſtate, when they are entruſted with too 
much power, and their paſſions fuffered to ſtretch be- 
yond bounds ; it is the neglecting to puniſh the licen- 
tiouſneſs of other orders in the ſtate ; it is the multi- 
tude of the Great and the Vulgar who live in luxury, 
in pomp and idleneſs ; it is the too great number of 


military men, who have neglected all the employ- 


ments which are uſeful in time of peace ; in ſhort, it 
is the deſpair of the injured people; it is the ce 
anc 
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and pride of princes, and their luxury which makes 
them incapable of watching over the members of the 
ſtate, in order to prevent diſturbances: Theſe are the 
cauſes of rebellions, and not the permitting the la- 
bourer to eat the bread in peace, which he has earned 
by the ſweat-of his brows. 


When Protefilaus faw that I was immoveable in 
theſe maxims, he took a courſe quite contrary to his 
former, and began to act agreeably to principles which 
he could not deftroy ; .pretending to reliſh them, to be 
convinced of their truth, and to be obliged to me for 
having -enlightened his underſtanding in theſe mat- 
ters. He anticipates all my deſires to eaſe the poor, 

and is the firft to repreſent their wants to me, and to 
cry out againſt extravagance. You yourfelf know 
that he praiſes you, that he pretends to repoſe a con- 
| fidence in you, and does every thing to pleaſe you. 
As for Timocrates he begins to loſe the good graces 
of Proteſilaus, having Pad thoughts of rendering 
himſelf independant. Proteſilaus is jealous of him, 
and it was partly by their differences that I diſcover- 
ed their perfidy. * um mn 


Have you then, ſaid Mentor to Idomeneus with 
a ſmile, been ſo weak as to ſuffer yourſelf to be ty- 
rannized over for fo many years by two traytors, 
whoſe treaſons you knew! Ah! you know not, te- 
— Idomeneus, the aſcendant which artful men 

ve over a weak and indolent prince, who gives up 
the management of his affairs to them. Beſides, I 
have told you already, that Proteſilaus now enters 
into all your ſchemes for the public good. 


Mentor with a grave air proceeded thus: I but too 
plainly ſee how much the wicked prevail over the 
good in the courts of kings: You are a fad example 
of it. But you ſay that I have opened your eyes 
as to Proteſilaus, and yet they are {till ſo far cloſedy 
as to leave the adminiſtration of your affairs to him, 
though he is not worthy to live. Know that the 
wicked are not incapable of doing good : They do 

| | that, 
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that, or evil, indifferently, when it ſubſerves their 
ambition. They do themſelves no violence in com- 
mitting evil, becauſe no ſentiment of goodneſs, not 
no principle of virtue with-holds them; neither is 
it any pain to them to do good, becauſe their de- 
pravity inclines them to do it in order to ſeem good, 
and thereby impoſe upon the reſt of mankind. Pro- 
perly ſpeaking, they are incapable of virtue, though 
they appear to practiſe it; but to the reit of their 
vices, they are capable of adding hypocriſy, the moſt 
deteſtable of all. As long as you are abſolutely de- 
termined to do good, Proteſilaus wilt be ready to do 
it alſo, in order to preſet ve his authority; but if he 
finds you ever ſo little inclined to flacken, he will 
ule all arts to make you relapſe into your errors, 
that he may be at liberty to reſume bis fraudful and 
cruel diſpoſition. Can you live with honour and in 
peace, while ſuch an one is hourly about you, and 
you know that the wiſe, the faithful Philocles, lives in 
poverty and diſgrace in the iſland of Samos? 

Lou ingenuouſly acknowledge, Idomeneus, that 
bo'd and wily men who are preſent, have an abſolute 
aſcendant over weak princes ; but you ought to add, 
that princes labour under another and no leſs an un- 
happineſs, the eaſily forgetting the virtue and ſervices 
of the abſent. The multitudes who ſurround princes, 
are the, cauſe that no one makes a deep impreſſion 
upon them: They are ſtruck only with what is pre- 
ſent, and flattets them: every thing elſe is ſoon 
eftaced. Virtue eſpecially but lightly affects them, 
becauſe virtue, inſtead of flattering them contradicts 
and condemns them for their follies. And is it any 
wonder that they are not beloved, ſince they love 
nothing but their grandeur and their pleaſures ? 


End of the Thirteenth Book. 
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Mentor prevails'on Idomeneus to ſend Protefilaus and 
Timacrates to the iſle of Samos, and to recall Philo- 
cles, in order to replace him with honour near his 
perſon. Hegeſippus, who is charged with this com- 
miſſion, executes it with joy. He arrives with theſe © 
two men at Samos, where be find; his friend Philo- 
cles contentedly leading an indigert and ſolitary life, 
Fhiloc les does not conſent without much reluctauce to 
return to his countrymen ; but when he knows that 
it is the pleaſure of the Gods, he embarks with Hege- + 
fippus, and arrives at Salentum, where Idomeneus, 
who is no longer the ſame man, receives him in a 
friendly manner. 


— 


AVING ſpoken theſe words, Mentor con- 
vinced Idomeneus that it was neceſſary to put 
zway Proteſilaus and Timocrages, as ſoon as poſſible, 
and to recall Philocles. The only difficulty which 
with-held the king from it, was his apprehenſion of 
the ſeverity of Philocles. I own, ſaid he, that I can- 
not help being a little apprehenſive of his return, 
though I love and eſteem him. I have from m 
earlieſt youth been accuſtomed to praiſes, to an ol. 
liciouſneſs and complaiſance which I cannot hope to 
find in Philocles. henever I did any thing which 
ke diſliked, his gloomy looks ſufficiently ſhewed ** 
/ e 
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he condemned me; and when he was in private 
with me, his manners, though reſpectful and decent, 


were rough and auſtere. 


Do you not obſerve, anſwered Mentor, that princes 
who are corrupted by flattery, think every thing rough 
and auſtere which is free and ingenuous ? Nay, they 
go ſo far as to imagine that a man is not zealous for 
their ſervice, and is an enemy to their authority, who 
has not a laviſh ſoul, and is not apt to flatter them 
in an unrighteous uſe of their power. All freedom 
and generoſity of ſpeech __ to them inſolent, 
- cenſorious, and ſeditious. They are fo delicate, that 
every thing which is not flattery, galls and provokes 
them. But let us go farther : Suppoſing that Phi- 
locles is rough and auſtere, is not his auſterity more 
valuable than the pernicious adulation of your coun- 
ſellors ? Where will you find a man without failings ? 
And is not the failing of telling you the truth too 
freely, that which you ought to apprehend the leaſt? 
Or rather, is it not a failing which is neceſſary to 
correct yours, and to overcome that antipathy to the 
truth which flattery' has given you? Vou ſtand in 
need of a man who loves nothing but truth; who 
loves you more than you love yourſelf ; who will tell 
you the truth whether you will or not, and force 
your intrenchments ; and Philocles is this neceſſary 
man. Remember that a prince is exceeding happy, 
if one ſuch generous perſon, who is' the moſt pre- 
cious treaſure of his kingdom, be born in his reign ; 
and that the greateſt puniſhment which he has to ap- 

rehend from the Gods, is the loſing ſuch an one, 
if he renders himſelf unworthy of him for want of 
knowing how to make a proper uſe of him. As for the 
failings of men of virtue, you ſhould concerve means 
to know them, but ſhould not let them deprive you 
of their ſervice. Rectify them, but never give your- 
ſelf blindly up to their indiſcreet zeal. Give them 
a favourable hearing, honour their virtue, let the 
public ſee that you know how to diſtinguiſh it; and 
above all, take care to be no longer what you have 


hitherto been. Princes who have been ſpoiled as you 
| Weile, 
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were, contenting themſelves with deſpiſing corrupt 
men, make. no ſcruple to employ them, and to heap 
benefits upon them. On the other hand, they boaſt 
that they can diſtinguiſh men of virtue, but they give 
them only empty praiſes ; not daring to truſt them 
with employments, nor to admit them into their fa- 
miliarity, nor to beſtow fayours upon them. 


Hereupon Idomeneus ſaid, that he was aſhamed of 
having ſo long delayed to deliver oppreſt innocence, 
and to: puniſh thoſe who had impoſed upon him. 
And Mentor had now no difficulty at all to deter- 
mine the king to diſcard his favourite; for as ſoon as 
favourites are rendered ſuſpected and troubleſome to 
their maſter, the weary and embarraſſed prince ſeeks 
only to get rid of them. His friendſhip vaniſhes, 
ſervices are forgotten, and the fall of favourites gives 
him no pain at all, provided he ſees them no more. 


The king immediately gave ſecret orders to Hegeſip- 
pus, who was one of the principal officers of his houſ- 
hold, to arreſt Proteſilaus and Timocrates, and to con- 
vey them in ſafety to the iſland of Samos; to leave 
them there, and to bring back Philocles from this 
place of his exile. — ho ſurpriſed at this com- 
miſſion, could not help weeping for joy. Now, ſaid 
he to the king, you are going to win the hearts of 
your ſubjects. Theſe two men have been the cauſe of 
all your misfortunes, and of all thoſe of your people. 
For theſe twenty years have all men of virtue groaned 
under them, and their tyranny was ſo cruel, that they 
hardly durſt to do that: They bear down all who 
attempt to come at you by any canal but theirs. 


Hegeſippus then diſcovered to the king a great 
number of perfidious and inhuman actions committed 
by theſe two men, which had never come to Idome- 
aeus's ear, becauſe nobody durſt to accuſe them. He 
gave them an account likewiſe of his diſcovery of a 
ſecret conſpiracy to deſtroy Meator. The king ſhi- 
yercd with horror at what he heard. | 

| Hegeſippus 
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Heſigeppus haſtened to ſeize Proteſilaus in his 
houſe. It was not ſo large, but more commodious 
and pleaſanter than the king's. The architecture was 
in a better taſte, and Prateſilaus had embelliſhed it 
with the riches he had extracted out of the blood of 
the unfortunate. He happened at that time to be in 
a marble ſaloon near his baths, negligently lying on 
a purple couch embroidered with gold ; he ſeemed 
weary and ſpent with his toils, and his eyes and 
brows diſcovered I know not what of trouble, of 
melancholy and wildneſs. The great officers of ſtate 
were ranged about him on carpets, adjuſting their 
faces to his, and obſervant even of the minute 
glance of his eyes. His mouth was hardly open, 
when they boldly cried out with admiration of what 
he was going to ſay. One of the principal perſons 
of the company repeated to him with ridiculous ex- 
aggerations, what Proteſilaus himſelf had done for 
the king. Another aſſured him that Jupiter having 
deceived his mother had begotten him, and that he 
was the ſon of the father of the Gods. A poet came 
and ſurg verſes to him, wherein he affit med that Pro- 
teſilaus, being tanght by the muſes, had equaled . 
Apollo himſelf in all the various works of wit. Ano- 
ther poet, yet more baſe and impudent, ſtyled hin 
in his verſes the inventor of the polite arts, and the 
father of the people whom he rendered happy, and 
deſcribed him with the horn of plenty in his hand. 


Protefilaus heard all theſe praiſes with a cold, heed- 


- * Jeſs, and ſcornful air, like a man who is very conſci- 


ous that he merits yet greater, and that he is toh con- 
deſcending in ſuffering himſelf to be praiſed. There 
was a flatterer who took the liberty to whiſper in his 
ear a ſarcaſm againſt the policy which Mentor was 
endeavouring to eftabliſh. Proteſilaus ſmiled, and the 
whole aſſembly burſt out into a laugh, though it was 
impoſſible for the greater part of them to know what 
had been faid ; but Protefilaus reſuming his ſevere 
and baughty air, every one was awed and filent 


again. 
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again. Several of the nobles waited for the happy 
moment when Protefilaus might condeſcend to come 
and hear them, and ſeemed anxious and confounded 
becauſe they had ſome favours to aſk of him. Their 
ſappliant poſture ſpoke for them, They appeared as 
ſubmiſſive as a mother at the foot ofthe altar, implor- 
ing the Gods to reſtore her only ſon to health. All 
ſeemed pleaſed, and to love and admire Proteſilaus, 
though they harboured in their hearts-an implacable 


enmity againſt him. 


At this very inſtant Hegeſippus enters, ſeizes Pro- 
teſilaus's ſword, and tells him that he was going by 
the king's command to carry him to the iſland of Sa- 
mos. At theſe words all Proteſilaus's arrogance fell 
like a looſened rock from the top. of a ſteep moun- 
tain. Lo! he now throws himſelf quaking with fear 
at Hegeſippus's feet, he weeps, he faulters, he ſtam- 
mers, he trembles, he embraces the knees of a man 
whom an hour before he did not deign to honour 
with a look. All his flatterers ſeeing him ruined 
paſt redemption, changed their adulations into mer- 
cileſs inſults. | 


E qeſippus would not allow him time either to take 

a laſt farewel of his family, or to fetch ſome private 
papers. Every thing was ſeized, aad carried to the 
king. Timocrates being arreſted at the ſame time, 
was extremely ſurprized ; for he imagined as he had 
quarrelled with Proteſilaus, that he could not be in- 
volved in his ruin. They depart in a bark which was 
got ready for them, and arrived at Samos, where He- 
geſippus leaves theſe two wretches ; and to fill up 
the meaſure of their misfortunes, he leaves them to- 
gether. Here they furiouſly reproach each other with 
the crimes they had committed, and which were the 
cauſe of their fall; deſpairing ever of ſeeing Salen- 
tum again, and condemned to live far from their 
wives and their children; I do not ſay far from their 
friends, for they had none. The very men who had 
ſpent ſo many years in pomp and pleafure, being now 
left in an unknown country, where they had no 
| means 
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means of getting their bread but by their labour, 
were, like two wild beaſts, continually ready to tear 
each other 1n pieces, 


Hegeſippus in the mean time inquired in what 
part of the iſland Philocles lived, and was told that it 
was on a mountain at a good diſtance from the city, 
where a cave ſerved him to dwell in. Every b 
ſpoke with admiration of this ſtranger. Since he has 
been in this iſland, ſaid they, he has offended no 
body. Every one admires his patience, his labour 
and tranquillity of mind. Though he has nothing, 
he always ſeems ſatisfied ; and though he lives here 
quite out of the way of buſineſs, deſtitute. of money 
and without authority, 9p he obliges all who de- 
ſerve it, and has a thouſand ingenious ways of doing 
good offices to all his neighbours. 


Hegeſippus goes towards the cave, and finds it 
open and empty; for Philocles's poverty and ſimpli- 
city of manners were fo great that he had no oc- 
caſion to ſhut the door when he went out. A coarſe 
bull-ruſh-mat ſerved him for a bed. He ſeldom 
kindled a fire, becauſe he eat nothing dreſſed ; liv- 
ing all the ſummer on freſh-gathered fruits, and on 
-dates and dried figs 'in the winter; and flaking his 
thirſt af a fountain which poured in cryſtal ſheets 
from a rock. He had nothing in his cave but carv- 
ing tools, and a few books which he read at ſet 
Hours, rot to embelliſh his wit or gratify his curi- 
oſity, but to inform his mind when he unbent it from 
labour, and to learn to be good. As for ſculpture, 
he applied himſelf to it only for the ſake of exerciſe, 
to avoid idleneſs, and to get his bread without being 


obliged to any body. 


Hlegeſippus, as he entered the cave, admired the 
ſtatues which Philocles had begun; particularly 2 
Jupiter, whoſe ſerene countenance was ſo full of ma- 
jeſty, that he was eaſily known to be the father of 
Gods and men. In another part was a Mars with a 


rugged, ferce and threatning aſpect. But what = 
mo 
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moſt ſtriking, was a Minerva encouraging the arts ; 
her countenance was ſoft and noble; her ſtature tall 
and eaſy, and her attitude ſo lively, that one would 
have thought ſhe was going to walk. Hegeſippus 
having viewed the ſtatues with pleaſure, went out 
of the grotto, and at a diſtance, under a large tree, 
beheld Philocles reading on the graſs ; he goes to- 
wards him; Philocles Ces him, and knows not what 
to think. Is not that Hegeſippus, ſaid he to himſelf, 
with whom I ſo long lived in Crete? But what pro- 
bability is there that he ſhould come to ſo remote an 
iſland ? Or is it not rather his ghoſt returned ſince 
his death from the Stygian ſhore ; | 


While he was thus doubting, Hegeſippus came fo 
near him, that he could not but know and embrace 
him. Is it then you, ſaid he, my dear old friend? 
What chance, what tempeſt has thrown you on this 
ſhore? Why have you left the iſland of Crete? Is 
it ſuch a misfortune as mine, that tears you from our 
natiye country. 


Hegeſippus anſwered, It is not a misfortune, but, 
on the contrary, the goodneſs of the Gods which 
brings me hither. He then related to him Proteſi- 
laus's long tyranny, his intrigues with Timocrates, 
the evils into which he had plunged Idomeneus, the 
fall of that prince, his flight to the coaſts of Heſ- 
peria, the building of Salentum, the arrival of Men- 
tor and Telemachus, the wiſe maxims which Mentor 
had inſtilled into the king's mind, and the diſgrace 
of the two traytors : he added, that he had brought 
them to Samos to ſuffer the baniſhment which they 
had cauſed Philocles to ſuffer ; and concluded with 
ſaying, that he had orders to conduct him to Salen- 
tum, where the king, who was ſenſible of his inno- 
cence, would intruſt him with his affairs, and load 
him with riches. 


Lo that cave, replied Philocles, properer to har- 
bour wild beaſts than to be inhabited by men. I have 
there for many y+ars taſted more comfort and peace 

| M 2 | 
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of mind, than I ever did in the gilded palaces of the 
Uland of Crete. Men no longer deceive me; far I 
neither fee them, nor hear their ffattering and poiſon- 


ous diſcourſe. ' I have no further need of them; for 


my hands, hardened to labour, eaſily furniſh me with 
the ſimple food whieh is neceffary for me. A light 
cloth, as you fee, ſuffices to cover me. Having*now 
no wants, and enjoying the utmoſt tranquillity and 
all the ſweets of liberty, which my books teach me 
how to make a good uſe of, what thould I go in queſt 


of Hang Jean fraudful, and inconſtant men? No 


no, my dear Hegeſippus, do not envy me my happi- 
neſs. Proteſilaus, by endeavouring to betray the kin 


and to deſtroy me, has betrayed himſelf, and done 


me no harm at all : On the contrary, he has done 
me the greateſt good ; he has delivered me from the 
hurry and flavery of public affairs, and to him I am 
indebted for my dear folitude, and all the innocent 
pleaſures I here enjoy. Return, Hegefippus, return 
to the king ; help him to ſupport the miforics of his 
greatneſs, and what you defire me to do for him, do 
yourſelf. Since his 'eyes, ſo long ſhut againſt the 
truth, have at laſt been opened by the wiſe perſon you 
call Mentor, let him be retained in his ſervice. As 
for me, it is not proper after my ſhipwreck that 1 
ſhould quit the haven into which the ſtorm has ſo 
happily thrown me, and commit myſelf again to the 
mercy of the winds. O how greatly are kings to be 
pitied ! how worthy thoſe who ſerve them, of com- 
paſſion ! If they are wicked, how miſerable do they 
render mankind, and what tortures are prepared for 
them in the black gulf of Tartarus ! If they are good 
what difficulties have they to overcome ! What ſnares 
to avoid ! What evils to ſuffer ! Once again, my dear 
Hegeſippus, leave me, Ifay, in my happy poverty. 


"While Phitocles was talking thus with great vehe- 
mence, Hege:ippus beheld him with wonder. He 
had formerly teen him in Crete, during his admi- 
niftration of tha moſt important affairs, meagre, lan- 
guiſhing, exhauſted; for his ardent and auſtere tem- 
per made him wear himſelf away in fatigues ; * 

cou 
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could not without indignation ſee vice unpuniſhed; 
he required a certain exaQtneſs which is never found 
in bahn; his employments therefore ruined his 
tender health; but ng Foes Hegeſippus beheld him 
plump and vigorous. The bloom of youth in ſpite 
of his years was renewed on his countenance. 
ſober, quiet and laborious life had given him as it. 
were a new conſtitution. . | 


You are ſurpriſed, ſaid Philocles with a. ſmile, to 
fee me ſo altered. I owe this freſhneſs and perfect 
health to my ſolitude. My enemies have given me 
what I could never hope to find in the moſt elevated 
ſtation. Would you have me quit ſubſtantial bleſ- 
fings to purſue imaginary ones, and to plunge my- 
ſelf again in my former miferies ? Be not more cruel 
than Proteſilaus; at leaſt do not envy me the hap- 
pineſs I derive from him. | 


Hegeſippus then repreſented to him, but in vain, 
every thing which he thought proper to move him. 
Are you then, ſaid he, inſenſible of the pleaſure of 
ſeeing your friends and relations again, who long for 

dur return, and whom the bare expectation of em- 

. you overwhelms with joy? But can you wb 
fear the Gods, and love to do your duty, eſteem aa 
nothing the ſerving your king, the aſſiſting him in all 
his good defigns, and the rendering ſo many people 
happy ? Is it allowable for a man to abandon himſelf 
to a ſavage philoſophy, to prefer himſelf to all the 
reſt of mankind, and to love his own eaſe more than 
the happineſs of his fellow-citizens ? Beſides, it will 
be thought that it is out of reſentment that you te- 
fuſe to ſee the king; if he deſigned to do you an in- 

Jury, it was becauſe he did not know you : It was - 
not the true, the good, the juſt Philocles whom he 
defigned to deſtroy ; it was a very different perſon 
whom he deſigned to puniſh. But now he knows you, 
and does not miſtake you for another, he feels all his 
former friendſhip revive in his heart; he expects you; 
he already ſtretches out his arms to embrace-you, and 
M 3 impatiently 
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impatiently;nambers the days, the hours, till he ſees 
you. Is your heart fo hardened as to be inexorable 
to your king and to all your deareſt friends? | 


Philocles, who was moved when he firſt perceived 
Hegefippus, reſumed his auſtere air on hearing this 
diſcourſe. Like a rock againſt which the winds 
rage, and all the groaning billows break in vain, 
he remained immoveable ; nor intreaties nor argu- 
ments could find any paſfage to his heart. But the 
moment Hegeſippus began to deſpair of prevailin 
upon him, Philocles having conſulted the Gods, dil 
covered by the flight of birds, the entrails of vic- 
tims, and divers other omens, that he was to go 
with Hegeſippus. | 


Hereupon he oppoſed it no Tonger, but prepared 
for his departure ; though not without regretting the 
deſert where he ſo many years had lived. Alas! 
ſaid he, muſt I leave you, my delightful grotto, 
where peaceful flumbers nightly came to refreſh me 
after the toils of the day ! Here the fatal ſiſters, in 
the midſt of my poverty, ſpun my days of a gold 
and filken thread. He fell on the earth, and weep- 
ing adored the Naiad who had ſo long ſlaked his 
thirſt with her limpid wave, and the nymphs that 
dwelt on all the neighbouring mountains. Echo 
heard his wailings, and with a plaintive voice re- 


peated them to all the rural deities. 


Philocles then went to the city with Hegeſippus, in 
order to embark. He imagined that the unhappy 
Protefilaus, overwhelmed with ſhame and indigna- 
tion, would avoid ſeeing him? but he was miſtaken 
For corrupt men have no ſhame, and are always 
ready to ſtoop to any kind of meanneſs. Philocles 
modeſtly kept out of the way, that he migkt not be 
ſeen by this wretch ; being apprehenſive that the 
ſight of a proſperous rival, who was going to be 
raiſed on his ruin, would increaſe his miſery. But 


Proteſilaus eagerly ſought after Philocles, and en. 
N | deayoured. 
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deavoured to move his pity, nd to engage him to 
ſolicit the king that he might return to Salentum. 
Philocles was too ſincere to promiſe, that he would 
- try to get him recalled ; for he knew better than any 
one how pernicious his return would have been. Hz 
talked to him however with great mildneſs; he p- 
tied him, endeavoured to comfort him, and exhorted 
him to appeaſe the Gods by the purity of his man- 
ners, and an exemplary patience under his ſufferings. 
And as he had heard that the king had ſtript Prote- 
filaus of all his ill-gotten wealth, he promiſed him 
two things which he afterwards faithfully performed : 
One was, to take care of his wite and children, who- 
remained at Salentum, in a frizhtful ſtate of poverty, 
expoſed to public indignation ; the other was, to fend 
Proteſilaus, in this remote iſland, ſome (ſupplies af 
money to alleviate his miſery. 


Mean while the fails ſwelling with a favourable 
gale, Hegeſippus grows impatient, and haſtens the 
departure of Philocles.. Protefilaus ſees them em- 
bark; his eyes are motionleſs and fixed on the ſhore; 
they then purſue the bark as it cleaves the waves, 
and is continually driven farther off by the winds : 
And even when 4 could ſee it no longer, its image 
remains in his mind. At length diſtracted, furious, 
deſpairing, he tears off his hair, rolls himſelf on the 
ſand, upbraids the Gods with their rigour, -and calls 
relentleſs death to his aid, but calls in vain; for 
death, regardleſs of his prayers, deigns not to de- 
liver him from his numerous. woes, nor has he the 
courage to deliver himſelf. 


Mean time the bark, favoured by Neptune and the 
winds, quickly arrives at Salentum. The king being 
told that it was entering the port, immediately ran 
with Mentor to meet Philocles. He tenderly | em- 
braced him, and expreſſed a great concern for hay- 
ing ſo unjuſtly perſecuted him. This confeſſion, in- 
ſtead of ſeeming a weakneſs in a prince; was looked 
upon by all the Salentines as the effort of a. great 
foul, which riſes above its errors by owning and re- 
4: M 4 ſolving 
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ſolving to repair them. Every body wept with joy 
to ſee this virtuous lover of the people, and to hea: 
the king talk with ſo much wiſdom and goodneſs. 


Philocles received the king's careſſes with a re- 
ſpectful modeſt air; he was impatient to ſteal away 
from the acclamations of the people, and followed 
Idomeneus to the palace. Mentor and he quickly 
repoſed as much confidence in each- other, as if they 
had paſſed their lives together, though they never 
faw one another before; for the Gods, who have not 
given eyes to the wicked to know the good, have 
given eyes to the good to know one another. They 
who reliſh virtue, cannot be together without con- 
tracting a friendſhip, by means of the virtue they 
love. Philocles ſoon aſked the king's leave to retire 
to a ſolitary place near Salentum, where he continued 
to live in poverty as he had done at Samos. The 
king and Mentor went almoſt every day to vilit him 
in his retirement, where they concerted the means 
of ſtrengthening the laws, and of giving a ſolid form 
to the government for the good of the public. 


The two principal ings which they conſidered, 
were the education of children, and the manner of 
living in time of peace. As to children, ſaid Mentor, 
they are leſs the property of their parents than of the 
public; they ate the children of the people, and are 
their hope and ſtrength ; it is too late to correct 


them, when they are corrupted ; it avails little to 


exclude them from employments, when they have 
rendered themſelves unworthy of them; it is better 
to prevent the evil than to be obliged to puniſh it. 


The king, added he, who is the father of all his 


people, is ſtill more particularly the father of all the 


youth ; they are the bloſſom of the whole nation, 


and the fruits muſt be prepared in the bloſſom. Let 


not the king therefore diſdain to be watchful, and 
to cauſe others to be watchful, of the education of 
children. Let him be ſteady in cauſing the laws of 
Minos to be obſerved, which ordain that children 


honour 


be educated in contempt of pain and death ; that 


| 
| 
| 
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honour be placed in ſſighting pleaſures and riches ; 
that injuſtice, lying, ingratitude, and luxury be ac- 
counted infamous vices ; that they be taught from 
their tendereſt infancy to ſing the praiſes of heroes 
who were beloved of the Gods, who have done ge- 
nerous actions for their country, and have diſtin- 
guiſhed their courage in battle; that the charms of 
muſic ſtrike their ſouls, in order to ſoften and purify 
their manners; that they be taught to be kind to 
their friends, faithful to their allies, juſt to all man- 
kind, even to their moſt. cruel enemies ; and that 
they be leſs apprehenfive of death and tortures, than 
of the leaſt upbraiding of their conſcience, If chil- 
dren are early imbrued with theſe important maxims, 
and the melody of muſfc infinuate them into-their 
hearts, there will be few who will not burn with a. 
love of glory and virtue. 


| *- Mentor added, That it was of great importance 
to inſtitute public ſchools, in order to habituate the 
youth to the hardeſt bodily exerciſes, and to prevent 
effeminacy and idleneſs, which ruin the beſt conſti- 
tutions. He was likewiſe for having a great variety 
of games and ſhows, that might be a ſpur to the 
people, but eſpecially ſuch as would exercife and 
render their bodies active, pliant and vigorous ; and 
to theſe he annexed rewards in order to excite a ge- 
nerous emulation. But what he was moſt jealons 
for, as being moſt conducive to purity of manners, 
was, that young men ſhould matry betimes, and that 
their parents, without any views of intereſt, ſhould. 
leave them to chuſe wives of apreeable tempers and. 
5 to whom they might be conſtant in their 
ove. 


But while they were thus concerting means to keep: 
the youth chaſte and innocent, and to make them 
laborious, tractable, and fond of glory, Philocles, 
who delighted in war, thus addreſt himſelf to Men- 
tor: In vain will you employ our youth in all theſe 
exercites, if you Jet them languiſh in a perpetual 
Peace, wherein they will have no experience of war, 
Ane | M 5 nor 
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nor no need to give proof of their valour. You wil 
thereby enfeeble the nation; its courage will inſen- 
ſibly be unnerved, its manners corrupted by plea- 
ſures, and other warlike nations will find no difficul- 
ty in making a conqueſt of it. And thus by endex- 
vouring to avoid the evils of war, they will fall into 
the miſeries of ſlavery. | 


Mentor anſwered, the evils of war are more ter. 
-rible than you imagine. War exhauſts a people, and 
- continually expoſes them to the danger of being 
ruined, even when they obtain the greateſt victories, 

With whatever advantage a man enters into a war, 
he is never ſure of ending it without being liable to 
the moſt tragical reverſes of fortune. With whatever 
ſuperiority of forces he engages. in battle, the leaſt 
miſtake, a panic, a nothing ſnatches the victory out 
of. his hands, and transfers it to his enemies. And” 
thorgh- he” held victory as it were in chains in his 
camp, yet he deſtroys himſelf in deſtroying his ſoes. 
For he depopulates his own country; he leaves the 
lands almoſt uncultivated ; he 1nterrupts trade ; and 
what is much worſe, he weakens: the beſt laws, and 
winks at the depravity of manners. The youth no 
longer addict themſelves to letters. The neceſſity. of 
the times obliges him to tolerate a pernicious licen- 
tiouſneſs in the army. - Juſtice, government, every 
thing ſuffers in the confuſion. A king who ſheds the 
blood of ſuch multitudes, and cauſes ſo many cala- 
mities in order to acquire a little glory, or to extend 
the bounds cf his kingdom, is unworthy of the glory 
he purſues, and deſerves to loſe what he poſſeſſes, for 
having endeavoured to uſurp what: he has no right to. 


But the courage of a nation may be exerciſed in 
times of peace. You already know what bodily ex- 
erciſes we inſtitute ; the prizes to excite emulation, 
and the maxims of glory and virtue, with which the 
ſongs of the great actions of heroes will fill the ſouls 
of children almoſt from their very cradles : Add to 
theſe helps, that of a ſober and laborious life, But 
this is ndt all: As ſoon as any nation in alliance 


f 
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to be equally incapable of —_— it sf 
eminacy. By be- 


As for your allies, when they are ready to engage 
in a war with each other, it is your part to become 
their mediator. Vou thereby acquire a more ſolid and 
unqueſtionable glory than that of conquerors; you 
win the love and eſteem of ſtrangers; they all ſtand 
in need of you, and you reign over them by the con- 
nidence they repoſe in you, as you reign over your. 
ſubjects by your authority. You are the repoſitory 
of their ſecrets, the arbiter of their treaties, the maſ- 
ter of their hearts. Your fame flies to the moſt diſ- 
tant countries, and your name is like a feet per- 


tume which.diffuſes-itſelf from country td wu, 


even to the remoteſt nations. If a neighbouring eg? 


ple attack yon in theſe circumſtances, contrary to the 


rules of juſtice, it finds you warlike, prepared, and, 
what is a much greater ſecurity, beloved and ſuc- 
coured : All your neighbours are concerned for yous. 
and perſuaded that the public fatety depends on your 
preſervation. This is a much ftronger rampart 1 


3 
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all the walls of cities, or the moſt regular fortifica- 
tions: this is ſubſtantial glory. But how few pt incet 
are thete who are wiſe endugh to purſue it, ot ra- 
ther, who do not fly from it! They purſue a delu- 
five phantom, and leave ttur honour behind them for 
want of knowing it. 


When Mentor had ſpoken thus, Philocles looked 
upon him with aſtoniſhment z and then turning his 
eyes on the king, was charmed to ſee how greedily 
klomeneus ſtored up in his heart all the words which 
poured like a torrent of wiſdom from the mouth of 


| this ſtranger. 


Thus did Minetva, in the form of Mentor, efta- 
bliſh all the beſt laws and moſt uſefal maxims of 
vernment at Salentum ; not ſo much to make the 
ingdom of Idomeneus flourith, as to ſhew Tele- 
machus, when he ſhould return, a ſtriking example 
of the effects of a wiſe adminiſtration with rd to 
the happineſs of the people, and the laſting glory of 
the prince. 


End of the Fourteenth Book. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus in the camp of the allies wins the affetion of 
PhiloRetes, obo vas at firfi prejudiced againſt bim on 
actount of his father Ulyſſes. Philodtetes relates to him 
his adventures, wwith whith be interweaves the par- 
ticulars of the denth of Hercules, occafroned by the poi- 

= foned tunic wvhich the Centaur Nefſus had given to De- 
janita. He informs him how be obtained of this here. 
bis fatal arrows, wwithout which the city of Troy could 
not have been tnken ; how he was punifbea —.— 
ing his ſecret, by all the miſeries be ſufftred in the ifle 
of Lemnos ; and how Ulyſſes employed Neoptolemus td 
engage him to go to the fiege of Troy, where be was 
cured of his wwonnd by the ſons of Eſculapius. 


N the mean time Telemachus was fignalizing his 
courage amidft the dangers of war. When he de- 
parted from Salentum, he was very aſſiduous to win 
the affection of the old captains, whoſe reputation 
and experience were the moſt conſummate. Neſtor, 
who had ſeen him before at Pylos, and who always 
loved Ulyſſes, treated him as if he had been his own 
ſon ; giving him inſtructions which he enforced by 

| Various 


A. --- 
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various examples, and relating to him all the adven- 
tures of his youth, and all the moſt remarkable 
things which he had ſeen performed by the heroes 
of the laſt age. The memory of this wiſe ſenior, 
who had lived thrice the age of man, was as it were 
an hiſtory of antient times engraved on braſs and 


marble. 


4 n 
PhiloRetes had not at firſt the ſame affection for 
Telemachus as Neſtor had. The hatred which he 
had fo long harboured in his heart againſt Ulyſſes, 
prejudiced him againſt his ſon ; and-he could not 
without uneaſineſs ſee all that he thought the Gods 
were doing in favour of this youth, in order to ren- 
der him equal to the heroes who had ſubverted the 
city of Troy. But at length the prudent deportment 
of Telemachus entirely overcame the reſentment of 
Philoctetes, who could not help loving his engaging 
and modeſt virtue. He often took him aſide, and 
ſaid, my ſon, (for I no longer ſcruple to call you ſo) 
your father and I were, I own, a long while enemies 
to each other. I own alſo that my heart was not ap- 
| 8 after we had ſubverted the haughty city ot 
Troy; and that I found it difficult when I ſaw you, 
1 to love virtue in the ſon of Ulyſſes : With this 1 
4 often reproached myſelf. But virtue, when it is gentle, 
4 unaffected, ingenuous and modeſt, at length over- 
3 comes every thing. Philoctetes was afterwards in- 
'4 fenſibly engaged to tell him what had kindled in his 
8 heart ſo much enmity againſt Ulyſſes. 


I muſt, faid he, begin my hiſtory higher. I every 
"where attended the great Hercules, who freed the 
"earth from ſo many monſters, and in whoſe fight the 
"other heroes were but as feeble reeds near a large 
oak, or little birds in the preſence of the Eagle. His 
misfortunes and mine proceeded. from love, the 

* ſource of all the moſt terrible diſaſters. Hercules, 
who had- conquered ſo. many monſters, could not 
conquer this ſhameful paſſion : Cupid, the cruel boy, 
made him his ſport. Nor could he recolle& without 


bluſhing with ſhame, that he had formerly been ſo 
forgetſul. 
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forgetful of his glory, as to ſpin with Omphale queen 
of Lydia, like the moſt abject and effeminate of man- 
kind ; ſo far was he hurried away by his blind paſ- 
fron. An hundred times has he confeſſed to me, that 
this part of his life had tarniſhed his virtue, and al- 
moſt effaced the glory of all his labours. How great, 

e Gods ! is the weakneſs and inconſtancy of men ! 
they think themſelves all-ſufficient, though they can 
withſtand nothing. Alas! the great Hercules was 
entangled again in the ſnares of love, which he had 
fo often deteſted. He conceived a paſſion for Deja- 
nira : She was his wife, and happy had he been 
had he been conſtant to her; but Iole's youth, on whoſe 
face the graces were pictured, quickly raviſhed his 
heart. Bejanira, burning with jealouſy, bethought 
her of the fatal tunic, which the centaur Neſſus had 
bequeathed her at his death, as a certain means to 
awaken the love of Hercules, as often as he ſhould 
ſeem to neglect her, and to be fond of another. This 
tunic; imbrued with the venomous blood of the cen- 
tzur, contained the poiſon of the arrows with which 
that monſter was ſlain. You know that the arrows 
with which Hercules killed this perfidious centaur, 
had been dipped in the blood of the Lernzan Hydra, 
and that this blood poiſoned thoſe arrows: to ſuch-a 
degree that all their wounds were incurable. 


Hercules having put on this tunic, preſently felt the 

_ devouring fire, which infinuated itfelf even into the 
marrow of his bones, He roared in a horrible man- 
ner, making mount Oeta and all the deep vallies ring 

with his cries ; nay, the fea itſelf ſeemed to be moved: 

the moſt furious bulls in their conflias could not 

have made a more terrible bellowing. The ill-fated 
Lychas, ho had brought him with this tunic from De- 

Janira, preſuming to approach him. Hercules ſeized 

him in the tranſports of his anguith, and as à linger 

whirls a ſtone in his ſling, in order to caſt it the farther, 

whirled him ſwiftly round, and then with his potent 

hands hurled him from the top of the mountain into 

the billows of the fea; where he was immediately 

wtangformed into a rock, which ſtill tetains an human 


ſhape, 


(2 X 
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ſhape, and being continually beaten by the angry 
waves, alartns the wary pilot at a diſtance. 


Aſter this misfortune of Lychas, believing I ſhould 
ho longer be ſafe with Hercules, I thought of hiding 
myſelf in the deepeſt caverns of che earth. With one 
hand I beheld him eaſily uptoot the lofty firs and 
ancient oaks, which for ſeveral ages had braved the 
winds and the tempeſts ; with the other, he vainly 
endeavoured to tear the fatal tunic from his back; it 
was glued to his ſkin, and as it were incorporated with 
his limbs: as he tore that, he tore off his ſkin and his 
fleſh; and drenched the earth with torrents of blood. 
At length his virtue getting the better of his anguiſh, 
he cried out, You ſee, my deateſt PhiloQetes ! the 
evils which the gods inflict upon me; they are 
righteous ; I bave offended them ; I bave violated 
donjugal love; having vanquiſhed fo many enemies, 
I meanly ſuffered myſelf to be vanquiſhed by a beau- 
tiful ſtranger ; I periſh, and I am willing to periſh to 
1 the = But alas! my dear friend, whi- 

do you fly ? My exceſſive tortures have indeed 
made me commit an act of cruelty on the wretched 
Lychas, for which my conſcience upbraids me; he 
knew not that he preſented me poiſon, nor deſerved 
to ſuffer, But do you think that I can forget my 
friendſhip for you, and that I would rob you of your 
- life ? No, no, I ſhall never ceaſe to love Philoctetes. 
Philoctetes ſhall receive my fleeting ſoul in his bo- 
ſom ; he ſhall-colle&t my aſhes together. Where are 


u then, my dear Philoctetes ! PhiloQetes ] the only 


0 
— which is left me bere below.? 
This ſaid, I immediately ran towards him; he 


_ Kretches out his arms to embrace me, but-draws them 


back again, for fear of kindling in my boſom the 
- cruel fire with which he himſelf was conſunied.. Alas 
ſiaid he, even this conſolation is no longer allowed 
me. As he ſpeaks thus, he collects together the trees 
he had torn up by the roots ; he makes 3 
of them on the top of the mountain; he aſcends it 
- with tranquillity ; he overſpreads it with the ſkin of 


2 


the 


Pl 
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the Nemean lion, which he had ſo long worn on his 
ſhoulders when he travelled from one end of the earth 
to the other to deſtroy monſters, and deliver the diſ- 
treſſed; he leans on his club, and bids me light the pyre. 


My hands trembling with horror could not deny 
him this cruel office ; 157 his life was ſo racked with 
tortures that it was no longer a gift of the Gods. I 
was moreover apprehenſive leſt the violence of his 
pangs ſhould tranſport him to act ſomething unworthy 
of the virtue which had aſtoniſhed the univerſe. Per- 
ceiving the flames begin to catch the pyre, now, cried 
he, my dear PhiloQetes, I am convinced of the fin- 
cerity of your friendſhip ; for you love my bonour 
more than my life : May the gods reward you for 
it! I bequeath you what I have of the moſt valuable 
in the world, theſe arrows dipt in the blood of the 
Lernzan Hydra. You know that their wounds are 
incurable ; they will render you as invincible as I 
have been, and no mortal will dare to contend with 
you. Remember that I die your faithful friend, and 
never ſorget how dear you have been to me. And if 
you are really touched with my ſufferings, you will 
afford me the laſt conſolation in your power, a pro- 
miſe never to difcover to any mortal either my death, 
or the place where you conceal my aſhes. Alas! I 
promiſed, nay I ſwore it as I bedewed his pyre with 
my tears; a beam of gladneſs darted from his eyes. 
But he was ſuddenly involved in curling flames, 
which ſtifled his voice, and almoſt ſnatched him from 
my fight. However, 1 beheld him again through the 
fire with a countenance as ſerene as if it had been 
crowned with flowers, perfumed and "encircled by 
his friends, amidſt the merriments of a ſumptuous 
banquet. | * 


Soon did the fire conſume all his earthly and mor- 
tal part; ſoon was there nothing left of what he had 
received from his mother Alcmena at his birth : Bat 
he preſerved by Jupiter's decree that ſubtle and im- 
mortal ſubſtance, that celeſtial flame, the true re 

ciple 
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eiple of life, which he had received from the fathes 
of the Gods. He aſcended therefore to drink neQar 
with them under the gilded roofs of ſhining Olym- 
pus ; where the immortals gave him for his wife the 
lovely Hebe, the Goddeſs oath ; who uſed to pour 
the nectar into Jupiter's cup, before Ganymede was 
preferred to that honour. | 


For my part, I found an inexhauſtible ſource of ſor- 
rows, in the very arrows he bequeathed me in order 
to raiſe me above the heroes. The confederate kings 
quickly undertook to revenge Menelaus on the infa- 
mous Paris, the raviſher of Helen, and to ſubvert the 
empire of Priam. The oracle of Apollo gave them to 
underſtand that they muſt not hope for an happy ifſue 
of the war, unleſs they had the arrows of Hercules, 


Your father Ulyſſes, who in all their councils con- 
ſtantly diſcovered the greateſt wiſdom and art, un- 
dertook to perſuade me to accompany them to the 
fiege of Troy, and to carry the arrows thither, which 
were, he thought, in my poſſeſſion. Hercules had not 
been ſeen for a long while; there was no talk of any 
new exploit of his; monſters and wicked men began 
to appear again with impunity. The Greeks knew 
not what to think concerning him; ſome ſaid that 
he was dead, and others that he was gone as far as 
the frozen Bear in order to tame the Scythians ; but 
Ulyſſes maintained that he was dead, and undertook 
to make me confeſs it. As he came to me while J 
was yet inconſolable for the loſs of the great Alcides, 
he found it very difficult to accoſt me; for I could 
not bear the ſight of men, nor the thoy;hts of hang 
torn from the deſerts of mount Qeta, where I ha 
ſeen my friend die ; I heeded but to recall the image 
of that hero to my mind, and to weep at the fight 
of theſe ſcenes of ſorrow. But ſoft and Der per- 
ſuaſion hung on your father's lips; he ſeemed almoſt 
as much affited as I; he poured forth floods of 
tears.; he inſenſibly won my heart and my confi- 


Greece 


dence, and moved me with pity for the kings of 
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Greece, who were going to fight in a juft cauſe, 
and could not ſucceed without me. He could not 
however extort from me the ſecret of Hercules's 
death, which I had ſworn never to reveal; but he 
no longer doubted of it, and preſfed me to ſhew 
him where I had concealed his aſhes. 


Though I had, alas! an abhorrence of being guil- 
ty of perjury, by revealing a ſecret which I had pro- 
miſed the gods never to reveal; yet was I fo weak 
as to evade the oath which I durſt not violate : the 
Gods have puniſhed me for it: I ſtamped with my 
foot on the earth where I had depoſited the aſhes of 
Hercules. I then went and joined the confederate 
kings, who received me with the ſame joy as they 
would have received Hercules himſelf. As I was 
. paſſing through the iſland of Lemnos, I had a mind 

to ſhew all the Greeks the efficacy of my arrows, 
and going to ſhoot a deer which was ruſhing into a 
wood, I heedleſsly let the arrow fall from my bow 
on my foot, where it made a wound which I ſtil 
feel. I was immediately racked with the ſame tortures 
which Hercules himſelf had ſuffered, and filled the 
iſland both night and day with my wailings ; black 
corrupted blood ifſuing from my wound, infected 
the air, and diffuſed a ſtench through the whole 
Grecian camp, which was enough to ſuffocate men 
of the moſt robuſt conſtitutions. The whole army 
was ſtruck with horror at my diſtreſs ; every one 
concluding that it was a judgment which the righte- 
ous Gods had inflicted upon me. 


Ulyſſes, who had engaged me in this war, was the 
firſt to forſake me. I have ſince been convinced that 
he did it becauſe he preferred victory and the com- 
mon intereſt of Greece to all motives of friendſhip 
and decency with regard to any particular perſon. It 
was no longer poſſible to ſacrifice in the camp, ſo 
much did the horror and infection of my wound, and 
the violence of my ſhrieks diſturb the whole army. 
But as ſoon as I ſaw myſelf deſerted by all the 
Greeks ab che inſtigation of Ulyſſes, his 3 

| eeme 
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feemed to me to be full of the moſt ſhocking inhu- 
manity and the blackeſt treachery. Alas f I was 
blind, and did not fee that it was juſt that the wiſeſt 
men ſhould be my enemies, as well as the Godz, 
whom I had offended. | 


I remained, during almoſt the whole ſiege of Troy, 
all alone, without ſuccour, without hope, without 
comfort, a prey to the moſt terrible tortures in this 
deſert and ſavage iſland, where I heard but the roar- 
ing of the billows that daſhed againſt the rocks. In 
the midſt of this ſolitude I found an empty cave, in 
a rock that lifted its two points like two heads to the 
heavens, and poured forth a limpid ' ſpring. This 
cave was a harbour for wild beaſts, to whole fury I 
was expoſed both night and day. I heaped ſome 
leaves together for a bed: My whole furniture was a 
wooden bowl rudely wrought, and ſore. tattered 
cloaths, with which I bound up-my wound to ſtop 
its bleeding, and with which I likewiſe uſed to clean 
it. Here abandoned by men, the object of the wrath 
of the God, I ſpent my time in ſhooting doves and 
other birds which flew around the rock, with my 
arrows. And when I had killed any for my ſuſten- 
ance, I was forced with extreme pain to crawl along 
the earth to pick up my prey. In this manner did my 
hands provide me wherewithal to ſubſiſt on. 


The Greeks indeed, when they went away, left 
me ſome proviſions ; but they did not laſt long. I 
uſed to kindle my fire with flints. This lite, dreadful 
as it was, as it was remote from falſe ungrateful 
men, would have ſeemed pleaſant to me, had I not 
been borne down by my pains, and inceſſantly ru- 
minating on my dire miſchance. What! ſaid I; en- 
tice a man from his native country, under pretence 
of his being the only one that could avenge Greece, 
and then leave him in this deſert iſland while he was 
aſleep! For I was aſleep when the Greeks departed. 
Judge how great was my ſurpriſe, and how many 
tears I ſhed, when I awaked and ſaw. their veſſelt 
ploughing through the waves. I ſeatched every cor- 
| ner 
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ner of this ſavage and frightful iſland, but alas 1 I 
fund in it nothing but ſorrow. In fact, there is nei- 
ther harbour, nor trade, nor hoſpitality, nor does any 
man willingly land there. One ſees but wretches who 
have been driven upon it by ſtorms, and one cannot 
hope for ſociety but from ſhipwrecks; and even thoſe 
durſt not take me along with them : they dreaded the 
wrath of the Gods and that of the Greeks. Here for 
ten long years did I ſuffer pain and hunger; here I 
ſed my devouring wound, and even hope itfelf was 
extinguiſhed in my heart. | 


Returning one day from ſeeking ſome medicina! 
herbs for my wound, I ſaw in my cave a handſome 
gaceful youth, but of an haughty air and heroic ſta- 
tre. Methought I beheld Achilles himſelf, fo much 
had he of his features, looks and gait ; his age only 
convinced me that it could not be he. I obferved 
both pity and confuſion blended together in his face; 
he was moved at ſeeing with what pain and how 
lowly I crawled along; my piercing and doleful 
cries, Which the echoes of every ſhore reſounded 
melted his very heart. 2 


O ſtranger ! ſaid I, while I was yet a good way 
off, what diſaſter has brought you to this uninhabited 
land? F know the Grecian habit, that habit which 
is ftill ſo dear to me. Oh! how I long to hear thy 
voice, and to find on thy lips the language which 1 
learnt in my infancy, and which I-have ſpoke to 
no body for ſo long a time in this ſolitude. © Be 
not ſtartled at the fight of ſo wretched a creature ; 
you ought rather to pity htm. 


Neoptolemus had hardly told me that he wile 
Greek, when I cried out, O inchanting words afte 
fo many years of filence and never ceaſing pain! O 
my fon ! what misfortune, what ftorms, or rather 
what propitious winds have brought you hither te 
end my woes! He replied, I am of the iſland f 
Scyros ; Iam returning thither, and am faid tobe 


the ſon of Achilles : You know the whole. 


80 


| the death of Achilles, 
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So ſhort an anſwer — ſatisfying my curioſity, 1 


ſaid, O ſon of a father whom I greatly loved, thou 
darling of thy grandſire Lycomedes, what brings you 
hither ? whence come you ? He replied, that he came 
from the ſiege of Troy. You were not, ſaid I, in 
the firſt expedition. Why, ſaid he, were you?! 

lainly ſee, anſwered I, that you are a ſtranger to 

hiloctetes's name and misfortunes. Alas! wretch 
that I am, my perſecutors inſult me in my miſeries 
Greece is ignorant of my ſufferings ; my ſorrows in- 
creaſe ; the Atridæ have brought me to this; may 
the Gods requite them for it ! 


I then told him how the Greeks had deſerted me. 
As ſoon as he heard my complaints, he made his. 
After the death of Achilles, ſaid he I immediately 
interrupted him, ſaying, How ! Achilles dead | O my 
ſon! excuſe my breaking in upon your narration by 
the tears I owe your father. You comfort me, re- 
re Neoptolemus, by your interruption. How de- 
ightful it is to me to ſee Philoctetes bewail my 


father 


Neoptolemus D. his diſcourſe, ſaid, After 
lyſſes and Phœnix came to 

me, aſſuring me that they could not ſubvert the city 
of Troy without me. They had no difficulty to per- 
ſuade me to go with them; for my grief for the 
death of Achilles, and my deſire of inheriting his 
lory in that famous war, were ſufficient motives to 
duce me to do it. I arrive at the ſiege, the army 
thers around me, and every one ſwears that he be- 
Folds Achilles again ; but he, alas! was no more. 
Young and unexperienced, I thought I might expect 
every thing from perſons that beſtowed ſuch praiſes 
upon me. 1 immediately alk the Atridz for my fa- 
ther's armour ; they cruelly reply, you ſhall have 
every thing elſe that belonged to him ; but as for his 


armour it is deſigned for Ulyſſes. 


Upon this I am troubled I wee --T rave: But 
. | e e 
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Ulyſſes without the leaſt emotion ſaid, Young man 

you have not borne your part with us in the perils of 
this long ſiege; you have not merited fuch arms 

and already talk too haughtily ; you ſhall never have 
them. Unjuſtly robbed by Ulyſfes, I am now re- 
turning to the iſle of Scyros, leſs incenſed againſt 
him than againſt the Atridæ. May all who are their 


enemies, be beloved of the Gods ! O PhiloQetes ! 
] have told you all. 


[ then aſked Neoptolemus why Ajax Telamon did 
not prevent ſuch a piece of injuſtice. He is dead, 
anſwered he. Dead! cried I; and Ulyſſes not dead; 
he, on the contrary, proſpers in the army! I then in- 
quired after Antilochus the ſon of the wiſe Neſtor, 
and Patroclus ſo dear to Achilles. They are dead 
alſo, ſaid he. Hereupon I once again cried out, 
How ! dead ! What, alas ! do you tell me ! Thus 
cruelowar mows down the good and ſpares the wick- 
ed. Ulyſſes then is — ; and ſo, no doubt, is 
Therfites ? Theſe are the doings of the Gods, and 
yet we celebrate their praiſes! 


While I was in this rage againſt your father, Neop- 
tolemus went on to deceive me, adding theſe me- 
lancholy words. Far from the army of the Greeks, 
where evil prevails over good, I am going to live 
contented in the rude iſiand of Scyres. Yaroweld;- 
I go ; may the Gods heal your wound. 


I inftantly ſaid, O my fon, I conjure you by the 
manes of your father, by your mother, by all that 
is deareſt to you in the world, not to leaye mealone 
ia this miſerable condition. I am not ignorant how 
burdenſome I ſhall be to you, but it would be diſho- 
nourable in you to foi ſake me; throw me into the 
prow, the ftern, the ſink itſelf, or wherever I may 
incommode you the leaſt. None but great fouls know 
how much glory there is in being good. Leave me 
not Jefert, where there is no human footſtep ; 
time into your own country, or into Eubaa, 


$ which 
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which is not far from mount Oeta, Trachinium, and 
the pleaſant banks of the river Sperchius : fend me 
back to my father. alas ! I fear he is dead: I de- 
fired him to ſend me a ſhip : either he is dead, or 
thoſe who promiſed to tell him my diſtreſs, did not 
do it. O my fon, I fly to you for ſuccour. Remem- 
ber the inſtability of all human things: Who is in 

roſperity, ſhould apprehend the abuſing it and re- 
lieve the diſtreſſed. 


This is what the exceſs of my anguiſh prompted me 
to ſay to Neoptolemus; he promiſed to take me with 
him. I then burſt into exclamations again. O happy 
day! O — Neoptolemus, worthy of thy father's 

lory. Ye dear compan ions of this vbyage, it 
— 4 bid this diſmal*manſion adieu. Lo | wer | 
have lived ; imagine that I have ſuffered ; no body 
elſe could have borne it: But neceſſity was my tutor, 
and ſhe teaches men what they ſhould never other- 
wiſe know : They who have never ſuffered, know 
nothing ; they know neither good nor evil, they are 
ſtrangers to mankind, they are ſtrangers to themſelves. 
This faid, I took my bow and my arrows. 


Neoptolemus defired me to let him kiſs thoſe cele- 
brated arms which had been conſecrated by the invin- 
cible Hercules. I replied, you may do what you 
pleaſe, I can deny thee nothing; it is thou, my ſon, 
who now reftoreſt me the light, my country, my 
aged father, my friends, myſelf ; you may touch theſe 
arms and boaſt of being the only Greek that has 
deſerved to touch them. Hereupon Neoptolemus 
enters my grotto to admire my arms. 


Mean while I am ſeized with exquiſite pains ; I 
rave; I no longer know what I do; I aſk for a 
ſharp ſword to cut off my foot, and cry out, O much 
deſired death, why comeſt thou not»? O young man! 
burn me this inftant as I burnt the ſon of 133 
O earth, earth, receive a dying wretch that can riſe 
no more! in this agony I fell ſuddenly, as uſual 
8 ants” 
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into a found Neep ; a copious diſcharge of ſweat be- 
gan to relieve me; black corrupted blood iſſued 
from my wound. During my ſleep it had been eaſy 
for Neoptolemus to have taken my arms and gone 
away ; but he was the ſon of Achilles, and was not 
born to deceive. 


When I -awaked I perceived his confuſion : he 
ſighed like one who knows not to diſſemble, and 
acts contrary to his inclination. Wilt thou deceive 
me, faid 1? What's the matter? You muſt go with 
me, ſaid he? to the ſiege of Troy. I inſtantly re- 
plied, Ah ! what ſaid you, my ſon? give me back the 
bow ; I amibetrayed ; rob me not of my life. Alas 1 
he anſwers not; he looks calmly upon me; nothing 
moves him. O ye ſhores ! ye promontories of this 
iſland ! ye ſavage beaſts ! ye. ſteepy rocks ! 'tis to 
you I make my complaints; for I have but you to 
whom J can complain: my groans are familiar to 
you. Muſt 1 be betrayed by the fon of Achilles ? 
He robs me of the ſacred bow of Hercules; he 
would drag me in triumph to the Grecian camp ; 
not percetving that this were triumphing over 2 
corps, a ſhadow, a phantom. Oh! had he attacked 
me in my vigour ! Nay, even now he does it un- 
awares. What ſhall I do? O my fon ! reſtore my 
arms; be like thy father, be like thyſelf. . What 
ſayeſt thou? Nothing! Thou ſavage rock, to thee 
I return naked, miſerable, abandoned, deſtitute of 
food. In this den ſhall I die all alone ; having my 
bow no longer to kill the wild beaſts, they will de- 
rour me: no matter. But, my ſon, you ſeem not 
a bad man; ill advice prompts you to this ; return 
me my arms, and be gone. wt 7 


Neoptolemus with'tears in his eyes and a low voice 
ſaid, Would to the gods that 1 had never departed 
from Scyros ! Mean time I cry out, Ah ! what do 1 
fee? Is not that Ulyſſes? I inſtantly hear his voice 3 
he replies, yes, itis Ulyſſes. HadPluto's ſable realm 
rawwed-and ſhown me diſmal Tartarus, which the 
Gads themſelves dread to In, I ſhould not, I Dee 
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Have been ſeized wich greater horror. I then ex. 
claimed again, witneſs thou Lemnian earth! ang 
#*hou, O tun ! can'ſt thou behold and ſuffer this 
. Ulyſſes, perfectly calm, replied, Jupiter command; 
iend:bobey. Dareſt thou name Jupiter, ſaid I? ſeeſt 
thou this youth who was not born for fraud, and 
hurts himſelf in doing what you force him to do ? 
We come not, ſaid Ulyſſes, to injure er deceive you; 
we come to deliver you, to cure you, to give you the 
glory of fubverting Troy, and to carry you back to 
your on country; tis you, and not Ulyſſes, whe 
are Philoctetes's enemy. 


I then ſaid to your father every thing which rage 
ould dictate. Since thou deſerted'ſt me on this 
hore, ſaid I, hy do you not leave me here in peace ? 
YO, ſeek renown in battle and in every kind of plea- 

ure; ſhare your happineſs with the Atridz, and 
deave me my mifery and pain. And why would you 
force me away? I am nothing now, J am already 
dead. Why do you not think at preſent, as you did 
Heretofore, that I am not able to go; that my wail- 
5ngs and the ftench of my wound would interrupt 
the facrifices ? O Ulyſſes, author of my woes, may 
the Gods —— but the Gods hear me not: nay, they 
ftir up my enemy againſt me. O my native coun- 
try ! never ſhall T ſee thee more ! Puniſh, ye Gods 
if there be one juſt enough to pity me, puniſh Ulyſſes, 
and-I hall think myſelf cured. 


While I was ſpeaking thus, your father, quite 
compoſed, beheld me with an air of compaſſion, like 
a man who inſtead of being provoked at, bears with 
and excuſes the diſtraction of a wretch ſoured by 
misfortunes. Like a rock on the top of a mountain 
which derides the fury of the winds and lets them 
waſte!their rage while it remains immoveable ; your 
father filently waited *till my anger had ſpent itſelf. 
For he knew that the way to reduce mens paſſions to 
reaſon is not to attack them *till they begin to grow 
tanguid through a kind of wearineſs. He aſterwards 


addreſt qe thus. O Philoctetes! what ans 
: one 
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done with your reaſon and your courage? This is 
the time to uſe them. If you refuſe to go with us 
in order to fulfil the glorious deſigns of Jupiter with 
regard to you, farewell; you are unworthy of being 
the deliverer of Greece and the ſubverter of Troy. 
Remain at Lemnos ; theſe arms I bear away ſhall 
give me the glory which was deſtined to you. Let 
us begone, — ; it is in vain to talk to 
him ; pity for a ſingle perſon ought not to make us 
neglect the common ſafety of Greece. 


Upon this I was like a lioneſs robbed of her 
young, that fills the woods with her roarings. Thou 
cave, ſaid I, I'll ne'er forſake thee, thou ſhalt be 
my grave ! O manſion of my woes ! Nothing now 
to ſubſiſt on, no remains of hope! O lend me a 
ſword to ſlay myſelf ! O that the birds of prey were 
able to bear me hence! I ſhall no longer ſhoot them 
with my arrows. O precious bow, conſecrated 
the hands of the ſon of Jupiter ! Dear Hercules I if 
thou ſtill retaineſt the leaſt compaſſion, art thou not 
filled with indignation ? Thy bow is no longer in 
the hands of thy faithſul friend; it is in the impure 
the fraudful hands of Ulyſſes. Ye birds of Prey, ye 
ſavage brutes, no longer fly this cave, my hands are 
no longer armed with arrows ; I, wretch that I am, 
can do you no harm, come, devour me; or rather 
may mercileſs Jupiter's thunder ſtrike me dead! 


Your father having tried all other means of per- 
ſuading me, at laſt thought that it would be -beſt 
to return me my arms. He accordingly made a ſign 
to Neoptolemus, who immediately reſtored them. 
Hereupon I ſaid, O worthy ſon of Achilles, you 
prove yourſelf to be ſo ; but ſuffer me to diſpatchmy 
enemy. I was going to ſhoot an arrow at your 
father, but Neoptolemus with-held me, ſaying, Re- 
ſentment diſturbs your reaſon, and hinders you from 
. — the baſeneſs af the action you are going to 

ommit. 


As for Ulyſſes, he ſeems as unconcerned at my 


N 2 arrows, 
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arrows as my reproaches. I was ſtruck with his in- 
trepidity and patience, and aſhamed of having endea- 
voured in the firſt tranſports of my rage to make uſe 
of my arms to kill him who had cauſed them to be 
reſtored to me ; but as my reſentment was not yet 
appeaſed, I could not bear to be obliged for them 
to one I ſo greatly hated. - Neoptolemus in the mean 
while ſaid, Know that the divine Helenus, the fon 
of Priam, coming out of the city of Troy by the com- 
mand and inſpitation of the Gods, unveiled futurity 
to us. III-fated Troy ſhall fall, ſaid he; but it can- 
not fall till it is attacked by him who has Hercules's 
arrows: neither can that man be cured till he comes 
before the walls of Troy, where the ſons of Æſcu- 
lapius will cure him. ä 


I now felt a conflict in my boſom; being affected 
with Neoptolemus's frankneſs and juſtice in reſtoring 
me my bow, but unable to prevail with myſelf to 
live if I muſt ſubmit to go with Ulyſſes : a faulty 
ſhame held me in ſuſpenſe. Shall I be ſeen, faidI to 
myſelf, in the company of Ulyſſes and the Atridz ? 
What ſhall the world think of me 


While I was in this uncertainty, I all of a ſudden 
hear a voice more than human, and ſee Hercules 
in a bright cloud encircled with rays of glory. 
eaſily recollected his manly features, his robuſt body, 
and plain manner; but he had a loftineſs and majeſty 
which were never to conſpicuous in him while he was 


ſubduing of monſters. He beſpoke me-thus : 


You hear, you ſee Hercules. I have left lofty 
Olympus to tell you the commands of Jupiter. You 
know by what labours I obtained immortality. You 
muſt go with the ſon of Achilles to tread in my ſteps 
in the paths of glory. You ſhall be cured, and ſhall 
kill Paris the author of ſo many woes, with my ar- 
rows. After the taking of Troy, ſend rich ſpoils to 
your father Pzan on mount Oeta, and let them be 
placed on my grave as a monument of the vittory 
' owing, to my arrows. And you, ſon of Achilles, l 

3 * 
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tell you that you cannot be victorious without Phi- 
joctetes, nor Philoctetes without you. Go therefore 
like two lions in queſt of prey together. I will ſend 
Æſculapius to Troy to cure Philoctetes. Above all, 
ye Greeks, love and practiſe religion; every thing 
elſe dies, but that lives for ever, 


Having heard theſe words, I cried out, O happy 
day! O pleaſing light! that after ſo many years doſt 
manifeſt thy ſelf at laſt! I obey thee, I'll depart 
the moment I have bid theſe ſcenes adieu. Fare- 
well, dear cave] Thou nymph of theſe humid meads, 
farewell; I no more ſhall hear theſe murmuring 
billows. Farewell, thou ſhore, where the bleak 
winds ſo oft have pierced me- Farewell, yepromon- 
tories, where echo ſo often repeated my groans. 
Farewel, ye ſweet ſprings, that were ſo bitter to 
me. Farewell, thou Lemnian land; let my depar- 
ture be happy ſince I am going whither the will o 
the Gods and my friends call me: * 


We then departed, and arrived at the ſiege of 
Troy. Machaon and Podalirius by the divine ſcience 
of their father /Efculapius cured me, or at leaft put 
me in the condition wherein you now ſec me. I have 
no pain; I have recovered all my ſtrength, but amt a 
little lame: I killed Paris, as the huntſman ſhoots a 
timorous fawh with his arrows. Ilion was ſoon re- 
duced to aſhes ; you know the reſt. The remem- 
brance however of my ſufferings made me retain ſome - 
averſion to Ulyſſes; and his virtue could not appeaſe - 
my reſentment ; but the fight of a ſon that reſembles 
Aim, and whom I cannot forbear. loving, begets a 
tenderneſs in my heart. for the father himſelf. 


End. of the. Fifteenth Bob. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus quarrels with Phalantus about ſome priſoners 
whom they both claim ; be fights with and evercomes 
 Hippias, who, deſpiſing his youth, had forcibly carried 
away theſe priſoners for his brother Phalantus. But 
Telemachus, little ſatisfied with his vifory, privately 
laments his raſbne/sand error, which he would be glad 
tea repair. At the ſame time Adraſtus, king of the Dau- 
nians, being informed that the confederate kings were 
ſolelyintent upon making up the breach between Telema- 
chus and Hippias, goes and attacks them unawares. 
Having ſurpriſed an hundred of their ſhips to tranſport 
bis troaps to their camp, he immediately ſets it on fire, be- 
Eins the attack on Phalantus's quartet s, kills his brother 
Hippiat, and very much wounds Phalantus himſelf. 


W HILE PhiloQetes was thus relating his ad- 
ventures, Telemachus remained as it were 
ſuſpended and motionleſs, and fixed his eyes on the 
great man that was ſpeaking. All the different paſſions 
which had agitated Hercules, PhiloQetes, Ulyſſes, 
and Neoptolemus, were ſeen as they were repreſent- 


ed in their turns on the artleſs countenance of Tele- 
machus. 
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machus. During the courſe of this narration he ſome- 
times cried out and interrupted. Philoctetes, without: 
thinking on what he did; ſometimes he appeared 
thoughtful, like one who is maturely weighing the 
conſequences of things: And when PhiloCtetes was 
deſcribing the confuſion. of Neoptolemus who- knew 
not to diſſemble, Telemachus ſeemed to be in tha 
fame confuſion ; one would at that inſtant have taken, 
him for Neoptolemus himiſelf. 


Mean while the confederate army was marching: 
in good order againſt Adraſtus king of the Dauni- 
ans, who.deſpiſed the Gods, and fought only to de- 
ceive men. Telewachus found it very difficult to: 
bebave with prudence among ſo many princes who 
were jealous of each. other. He was to render him- 
elf odious to none, and to make himſelf beloved of 
all, Now though he was: naturalhe frank and goog- 
natured, yet he was not over-complaifant.; he: feb 
dom conſidered what might oblige others; be, wan: 
not fand of money, but then he knew not the aus. of 

ring. Fhus with a noble and well-diſpofed heart, 
A ſeemed neither obliging, nor friendly, nor liberal, 
nor grateful for the care which was taken af bim, 
nor attentive to. diſtinguiſh merit. He followed: his: 
own inclination: without reflection. His mather Pe- 
nelope had bred him up in fpite of Meator, in an 
haughtineſs and pride, which ſullied all bis amiable 

alities. He looked upon himſelf to be of a. 

ifferent nature from the reft of mankind ; athers 
ſeemed to him to be ſent into the world by the Gods 
only to pleaſe him, ta ſerve. him, to prevent all his 
wiſhes, and to make him their ſole arbiter in all 
things, as though he were a God. The happineſs of 
| ſerving him was in his opinion a fufficient recompence 

for thoſe wha did it. Nothing muſt ever be impoſſible - 
in which his ſatisfaction was concerned, and the leaſt 
delays moved his haſty temper. 7 


Had any one ſeen him thus in his natural diſpoſi- 
tion, he would have thought him incapable of loving 
any thing but himſelf, and that he was affected with 
N 4 nothing 
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nothing but his own glory and pleaſure. This indif. 
ference however as to others, and perpetual regard 
for himſelf,” proceeded only from the ferment he was 
continually thrown into by the violence of his paſſi- 
ons. He had been fondled and humoured by his 
mother from his cradle, and was a ſignal inſtance of 
the misfortunes of an high birth. The calamities he 
ſuffered even from his greeneſt years, had not been 
capable to qualify this haughtineſs and vehemence 
of his temper. Though he Jad been deſtitute of all 
things, forſaken and expoſed to numerous evils, yet 
had he loſt nothing of his pride: That continually 
roſe up again, as the pliant palm inceſſantly riſes of 
itſelf, whatever efforts are made to depreſs it. 


While Telemachus was with Mentor, theſe failings 
did not appear, and were daily decreaſing. Like 
a ſiery courſer that bounds over the ſpacious mea- 
dows, that ſtops neither at ſteepy rocks, nor preci- 
yu: nor torrents, and that obeys but the voice and 

nd of a ſingle perſon who knows to manage him; 


*Telemachus, full of a noble ardor, could not be re- 


ſtrained but by Mentor alone: But then a look of 
his would inftantly ſtop him in his ſwifteſt career: 
he immediately be, ores its meaning; he re- 
called every ſentiment of virtue to his heart, and his 
reaſon in a moment rendered his countenance calm 
and ſerene: Neptune when he lifts his trident, and 
threatens the ſwelling billows, does not more ſudden- 
Iy ſtilt the lowering tempeſts. | 


When Telemachus was alone, all his paſſions that 
had been reſtrained like a torrent by à ſtrong dike, 
took their natural courſe ; he could not brook the ar- 
rogance of the Lacedæmonians and of Phalantus 
who was at their head. This colony, which had 
founded Tarentum, was compoſed of young men 
Who were born during the ſiege of Troy, and had 
never had any education. Their illegitimate birth, 
the diſſolute lives of their mothers, and the licenti- 


auſneſs in which they had been bred up, gave has: 
By | omething 
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ſomething of wildneſs and barbarity ; they reſemble? 
4 band of robbers more than a colony of Greeks. 


Phalantus ſought all opportunities of contradicting 
Telemachus. He often interrupted him in council, 
deſpiſing his advice as that of an unexperienced 
youth ; he bantered and treated him as an effeminate 
fripling ; he made all the chiefs of the army take 
notice of his flighteft failings ; he endeavoured to 
ſow jealouſies every where, and to render Telema- 
chuss high ſpirit odious to all the allies. 


One day Telemachus having taken ſome Dauni- 
ans priſoners, Phalantus pretended a right to them, 
alledging that he, at the head of his Lacedæmoni- 
ans, had defeated that part of the enemy, and that 
Telemachus, finding the Daunians already vanquiſh- 
ed and put to flight; had no trouble but the giving 
them quarter, and the conducting them to the camp. 
Telemachus on the contrary maintained, that he had 
hindered Phalantus from being defeated, and had 
gained the victory over the Daunians: They both 
pleaded their cauſe in an aſſembly of the confederate 
princes z where Telemachus being fo far tranſported 
as to threaten -Phalantus, they would inſtantly have 
fought, had they not been with-held. 


Phalantus had a brother, whoſe name was Hippi- 
as, famous through: the whole army for his valour, 
ſtrength and dexterity.” Pollux, ſaid the Tarentines, 
did not wield the ceſtus better, nor could Caſtor kave 
excelled him in the management of an horſe: He 
was almoſt equal to Hereules in ſtature and ſtrength: 
The whole army was afrzid of him; for he was ſtill 
more quarrelfome-and brutal than ſtrong and-valiant; - 


Hippias ſeeing with-what-hanghtineſs Telemachus 
menaced his brother; goes immediately to ſeize the 
priſoners, in order to convey them to Tatentum, 
without waiting for the deciſion of the aſſembly. 
Telemachus being privately told of this, went out 
trembling with rage. Like a foaming boar in pur- 
2 N. 5 fut: 
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uit of the hunter that wqunded him, did Telem. 


chus rove up and down the camp, looking with ea 
eyes for his enemy, and brandiſhing the dart with 
which he deſigned to kill him. At length he meet 
Aim, and his rage redoubles at the fight. . 


He was no longer the wiſe Telemachus, inſtructed 
by Minerva in the form of Mentor; he was a mad- 
man, or a furious lion. He immediately cries out tg 
Hippias, Stay, thou baſeſt of men, ſtay ; we will ſoon 
ſee if thou art able to rob me of the ſpoils of thoſe | 
have vanquiſhed : Thou fhalt not lead them to Ta- 
rentum; go, inftantly deſcend to the gloomy banks 
of Styx. He faid, and threw his javelin; but throw. 
ing it with ſo much fury that he could take no aim, 
it miſſed Hippias. Hereupon Telemachus draws the 
golden-hilted ſword, which Laertes had given him 
at his departure from Ithaca as a pledge of his love. 
Laertes himſelf had uſed it with great glory in his 
youth, and dyed it in the blood of ſeveral famous 
leaders of the Epirots, in a war wherein he was vic- 
torious. Telemachus kad hardly drawn his. ſword, 
when Hippias, reſolving to make an advantage of 
his ſtrength, ruſhed upon him in order to wreſt it out 
of his hands. The ſword is broken between them; 
they ſeize and cloſe with each other. Lo |! they now 
reſemble two fierce brutes, that ſtrive to tear one a- 
nothet in pieces; fire ſparkles in their eyes, they 
la ink up, they ſtretch out, they ſtoop down, they 
riſe again, they ſpring forwards, they thirſt for blood, 
Lo! they are engaged hand to hand, and foot to 
foot, twiſting their two bodies together fo that they 
ſeemed ta be but one. But Hippias being of a ma- 
rurer age, ſeemed as if he would overpower Tele- 
machus, whoſe tender youth was not ſo nervous, 
And now Telemachus being out of breath, feels his 

knees tremble z and Hippias feeing him ſtagger, re- 
2 doubles his efforts. The ſon of Ulyfles. had been 
; flain, and ſuffered the puniſhment due to his temerity 
and paſſion, had not Minerva, who was watchful. of 
him at a diſtance, and had let him fall into this ch 

tremity of danger only for his inſtruction, detetmin- 

ed the victory in his favour. Tht 
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The Goddeſs herſelf did not quit the palace of 

galentum, but ſent Iris the (with meſſenger of the 
Gods. Iris flying with nimble wings cleaves the ime 
menſe ſpaces of the air, leaving behind her a long 
track of light which looked like a cloud of a thou- 
and different colours; ſhe did not reſt herſelf till 
he came to the ſea-ſhore, where the numberleſs ar- 
my of the allies was encamped. She ſees at a dif- 
tance the ſtrife, the ardor and efforts of the two com- 
batants ; ſhe trembles at the fight of the danger the 
young Telemachus is in; ſhe approaches involved in 
2 bright cloud which ſhe formed of ſubtle vapours 
the inſtant Hippias, conſcious of his ſtrength, thought 
himſe!f victorious ; ſhe covered Minerva's youthful 
pupil with the AEgis which the wiſe Goddeſs had 
entruſted: to her. elemachus whoſe ſtrength was 
exhauſted, immediately begins to feel freſh vigour. 
As he revives, Hippias is diſpirited, and Inde him. 
ſelf terrified and oppreſt by ſomething divine. Tele- 
machus preſſes hard upon him, — him ſome» 
times in one poſture, and ſometimes in another ; he- 
makes him reel; ke gives him no time to recover 
kimſelf; at laſt he throws him on the ground and 
falls upon him. A huge Idæan oak, felled a 
thouſand ſtrokes of the hatchet with which the e 
foreſt reſounded, does not make a more terrible nige 


in its fall; the earth groans ; all things around ß. 


are ſhaken. 


Mean while Telemachus recovered his reafon 35 


well as his ſtrength. Hippias was ſcarcely fallen be. 


neath him, when the ſon of Ulyſſes. was ſenfible- of 
the fault he had been guilty of, in thus aſſaulting the 
brother of one of the confederate kings whom. he 


came to aſſiſt. He called to mind with confuſion the 


wiſe counſels of Mentor ; he was aſhamed of hie 
victory, and perceived that he deſerved to have. been: 
overcome. Mean. time Phalantus, tranſported” with: 


ry, ran to his b:zother's aſſiſtance; and would have 
'#$ranzfized Telemachus with his javelin, had he not 
Pen afraid of transfixing Hippias ailo, whom Tele- 


machiu 
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machus held under him on the giound. The ſon of 
Ulyffes could eaftly have taken his intagoniſt's life; 
but his anger was appeaſed, and he thought only of 
repairing his fault by ſhewing his moderation. He 
riſes, faying, O Hippias! I am ſatisfied with having 
taught you not to deſpiſe my youth. Take your life; 
I admire your ſtrength and courage; the Gods have 
preſerved me; yield to their power, and let us for 
the future only fight together againſt the Daunians. 
While Telemachus was ſpeaking, Hippias got up, 
befmeared with duſt and bloed, and full of ſhame 
and rage. Phalantus not daring to take the life of 
him who had ſo generouſly given it to his brother, 
was doubtful and difordered. All the confederate 
kings ran to them, and led Telemachus one way, 
and Phalantus and Hippias another. Hippias had 
loft his flerce and haughty air, and was aſhamed to 
lift up his eyes. The whole army was greatly aſto- 
niſhed that Telemachus had been able at fo tender an 
age, when men are not arrived at their full ſtrength, 
to vanquiſh Hippias, who in might and bulk reſem- 
bled the giants, thoſe ſons of earth, that formerly 
attempted to drive the Immortals from Olympus. 


But the fon of Ulyſſes was far from receiving any 
pleaſure from this victory. While the army thought 
they could not ſufficiently admire him, he retired to 
his tent aſhamed of his fault, unable to ſupport him- 
ſelf, and bewailing his haſtineſs of temper. He was 
ſenſible how unjuf and unreaſonable he was in his 
tranſports ; he found great vanity, weakneſs and 
meanneſs in his unbounded haughtineſs, and per- 
ceived that true greatneſs is inſeparable from mode- 
ration, juſtice, modeſty and humanity : He perceiv- 
ed this ; but not preſuming to hope that he ſhould 
amend-after ſo many relapſes, he was at war with 
himfelf, and was heard to roar like a lion in his 
fury. . ö ö | 

He remained two days ſhut up all alone in his 


tent, puniſhing and unable to prevail on himſelf to 
$4 into company. Alas! ſaid he, ſhall I dare to ſee 


Mentor 


| 
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Mentor again? am I the ſon of Ulyſſes, the wiſeſt 
and moſt patient of men ? Did I come to bring diſ- 
ſention and diſorder into the army of the allies ? Is 
it their blood, or that of the Daunians their enemies, 
which I ought to ſhed ? I have acted raſhly; I knew 
not even to throw my javelin ; I expoſed myſelf in 
combat againſt Hippias with ſtrength unequal, and 
ſhould have expected nothing but death and the ſhame 
of being vanquiſhed. And what of that? I ſhould have 
been no more: no, the raſh 'Telemachus, the ſenſeleſs 
youth who does not profit by any advice, would have 
been no more : my ſhame would have ended with my 
life. Could I, alas! ſo much as hope never to do 
again what I am now ſo grieved for having done, I 
ſhould be happy, abundantly happy! but perhaps be- 
fore the cloſe of this very day I ſhall comnnt, nay wil- 
fully commit, the very faults of which I am at preſent 

ſo much aſhamed and have ſo great an abhorrence.. O 
fatal victory! O praiſes which I cannot beat ! praiſes 
which are bitter reproaches of my folly ! 


While he was thus ſolitary and diſconſolate, Neſtor 
and Philoctetes came to ſee him. Neſtor deſigned to 
convince him how much he had been in the wrong; 
but the wiſe ſenior preſently perceiving the youth's 
affliction, changed his grave remonſtrances into ex- 
preſſions of kindneſs, in order to allay his grief. 


This quarrel retarded the progreſs of the confede- 
rate princes, who could not march towards the ene- 
my *till they had reconciled Telemachus with Pha- 

lantus and Hippias; being hourly apprehenfive left 
the Tarentine troops ſhould fall upon the hundred 
young Cretans that came with Telemachus to this 
war. All was. in confuſion through the fault of 
Telemackus only; and he perceiving the many pre- 
ſent evils and future dangers of which he was the 
author, abandoned himſelf to the bittereſt grief. All 
the princes were in great perplexity : They durſt not 
order the army to march, leit Telemachus's Cretans 
and Phalantus's Tarentines ſhould fight with each 
other as they went along; they had great difficulty 
n he ark: To 
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to keep them from it even in the camp, where they 
were narrowly watched. Neſtor and Philoctetes were 


. inceffantly going backwards and forwards from Te. 


lemachus's tent to that of the implacable Phalantus, 


| who breathed nothing but revenge. Neither Neftor'y 


ſweet eloquence nor the great Philoctetes's authority 
could pacify his ſavage heart, which was moreover 


continually irritated by the inflaming diſcourſe of his 


brother Hippias. Telemachus was much calmer, but 
dejected by a ſorrow which nothing could alleviate. 


While the princes were in this commotion, all the 
troops were under — conſternation: The Whole 
camp looked like a houſe of mourning that had juſt 
loſt the father of the family, the ſupport of all his re- 
lations, and the ſweet hope of his little children. 


During this diſorder and conſternation of the army, 
there was ſuddenly heard a frightful noiſe of chariots 
and arms, of neighing ſteeds and outcries of men, 
ſome victorious and ſpurred on to carnage, others 
running away, dying, or wounded. A black cloud 
of whirling duſt overſpreads the heavens, and covers 
the whole camp. The duſt is preſently followed by 
a thick ſmoak which condenſes the air, and hinders 
reſpiration. There was likewiſe heard an hollow 
noiſe like that of the curling flames which mount 
Etna belches from the bottom of its burning bowels, 
when Vulcan with his Cyclops is forging thunder- 
bolts there for the father of the Gods. Terror ſeized 


on every heart. | 


The vigilant and indefatigable Adraftus had ſur- 
priſed the allies ; having concealed his route from 
them, and procured intelligence of theirs. He had 
marched with incredible expedition round an almoſt 
inacceſſible mountain, whoſe paſſes had almoſt all 


been ſeized by the allies. Now the allies being in- 
poſſeſſion of theſe paſſes thought themſelves perfectly 
fafe, and even fancied that they ſhould be able by 
their means to fall upon the enemy on the other fide 
of the mountain, when ſome troops which they ex- 
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peed, were arrived. Adraftus, who was very laviſh 
of his money in order to get intelligence of his ene- 
mies, had been informed of their reſolution ; for 
Neſtor and PhiloQetes, though otherwiſe very wiſe 
and experienced commanders, were not fufficiently 
ſecret in their enterpriſes. Neſtor, now in the decline 
of life, was too fond of relating things which tended to 
his own praiſe. Philoctetes was naturally leſs talka- 
tive, but then he was ſo paſſionate, that if one moved 
his haſty temper ever ſo little, one might make him 
diſcover things which he had reſolved to conceal. 
Artful men had found the key to his heart, and drew 
from it the moſt important ſecrets. They needed on- 
ly to provoke him; being then tranſported and beſide 
himſelf, he would burſt out into menaces, and vaunt 
of having infallible means to accompliſh his deſigns : 
And if they ſeemed ever ſo little doubtful of his 
means, he would immediatly be fo inconfiderate as 
to explain them, and let the cloſeſt ſecrets flip from 
his boſom. Like a fine but cracked veſſel through 
which leak all the moſt delicious liquors, the heart of 
this great commander could retain nothing. 


Traitors, corrupted by Adraſtns's money, did not 


fail to make their advantage of the foibles of theſe 


two princes. They were continually flattering Neftor 
with empty praiſes; they reminded him of his paſt 
exploits, admired his foreſight, and were never weary 
of applauding him, On the other fide, they were per- 
petually laying ſnares for the fiery temper of Philoc- 
tetes, and talked to him of nothing but difficulties, 
accidents, dangers, inconveniencies, irretrievable o- 
verfights ; for as ſoon as his warm diſpoſition took 
fire, his wiſdom forſook him, and he was no longer 
the ſame man. | — 


Telemachus, notwithſtanding the failings we have 
taken notice of, was much more prudent as to the 
keeping of a ſecret. He had been habituated to it by 
bis misfortunes, and the neceflity he had been under 
from his infancy of concealing his thoughts from Pe- 
aclope's ſuitors, He knew id keep a — hrs 
: | tellin, 
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telling an untruth. And then he had not: that reſery- 
ed and myſterious air, which is uſual to cloſe men; 
he never ſeemed:burdened- with a ſecret he was to 
keep, but was always free, eaſy, open, like a per- 
ſon that bears his heart on his lips. But though he 
faid every thing that could; be ſaid without any ill 
conſequences, yet he knew to ſtop- preciſely, and 
without affectation, at the things which might create 
ſuſpicions, or furniſh a hint to diſcover his ſecret; 
Hereby his heart was impenetrable and inacceſſible; 
even his beſt friends knew nothing but what he 
judged proper to lay before them for their advice, 
and there was but Mentor alone for whom he had no 
referve. He did indeed confide. in others, but in dif- 
ferent degrees, and in proportion to the proofs they 
had given him of their friendſhip and diſcretion. . 


Telemachus had often obſerved that the reſoluti- 
ons of the council were a little too much known in 
the camp, and had adviſed Neſtor and Philoctetes of 
it ; but they though men of great experience, did not 
ſufficiently attend to ſo uſeful an hint. Old age is nos 
at all pliable ; inveterate habits bind it as it were in 
chains, and its failings become incurable. Like trees 
whoſe rough and knotty trunks are hardened by 
length of time and cannot be ſtraightened, men hardly 
have it in their power at a certain age to bend them- 
ſelves contrary to cuſtoms which have grown old 
with them, and are entered into the very marrow of . 
their bones. They often indeed are conſcious of + 
them when it is too late; they bewail them in vain, 
for tender youth is the only age wherein it is in | 
man's power to correct his errors. 
"There was in the army a certain Dolopian, whoſe 
name was Eurymachus, who was fawning, inſinua- 
ting, had the art of adapting himſelf to all the taſtes 
and inclinations of the princes, and was ingenious 
and induſtrious in finding out new ways of pleafing 
them. When one heard him, one would think there 
was no difficulty in any thing, and when his advice 
was alked, he was ſure to hit upon that which m_ | 
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moſt agreeable. He was an entertaining fellow ; he 
bantered the weak, he-cringed to thoſe of whom he 
ſtood in awe, and ſo ſkilfully ſeaſoned his: flattery,: 
that it vas grateful-to the moſt modeſt ear; he was- 
graye with the grave, and merry. with thoſe who were 
merrily-inclined ; for it was no pain to him to aſfume 
any form whatever. Sincere and virtuous men, who! 
are always the fame, and who ſubject themſelves to 
the rules. of virtue, can never be ſo agreeable to- 

inces as.thoſe who. flatter their prevailing paſſions. 
—— war; he was capable of bu- 
ſineſs, and had, in order to make his fortune, attach 
ed himſelf to Neſtor, whoſe confidence he had won, 
and from- whoſe heart, which was a little vain and- 
ſenſible to flattery, he drew every thing which he 
defired to know. | 


Though. Philoctetes did not make him his confi- 
dent, yet the fire and impatience of his temper had? 
the ſame effects as. Neſtor's. confidence. For Eury-- 
machus-needed only to contradict and provoke. him, 
and he diſcovered all. This fellow bad received: 
large ſums. of Adraſtus, to ſend him intelligence of 
all the deſigns of the allies. The Daunian king had: 
ſeveral deferters in their army, who- were- to. make: 
their efcape one after another from the confederate- 
camp, and to return to his. When there was any 
thing of importance to be:communicated to Adraſtus, 
Eurymachus uſed to diſpatch one of theſe deſerters. 
The treachery could not eafily be diſcovered ; be- 
cauſe as they never earried any letters, nothing was 
found upon them if they were taken that cauld ren- 
der Eurymachus ſuſpected. 


Adraſtus therefore conſtantly prevented all the en- 
terpriſes of the allies : a-reſolution was hardly taken 
in the council, but the Daunians did preciſely what 
was neceſſary to hinder its ſueceis. Telemachus- 
was indefatizable in his - endeavours to find out the 
cauſe of this, and to excite the ſuſpicions of Neſtor 
and Philoctetes; but his cares were vain, for their 
eyes were not to be opened. 


'dred ſhips which belonged 


% 
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It had been reſolved in council to wait for a large 
number of troops which were to arrive, and an hun- 
dred ſhips had been ſent privately by night togtranſ- 
port them the more expeditiouſly from a very rug- 
ged ſea - coaſt to which they were to come, to where 
the army was enca Mean time the confederates 
thought themſelves ſecure, becauſe their troops were 
in poſſeſſion of the ſtraits of the neighbouring moun- 
tain, which was an almoſt inacceſſible ſide of the 
Appenines. The army was encamped on the banks 

the river Galeſus, near the ſea. This delightful. 
country abounds. in paſturage, and in all things ne- 
ceſſary to the ſubſiſtance of an army. Adraſtus was 
an the other fide of the mountain, which the allies 
believed it was impoſſible for him to paſs. But as he 
knew they were yet but weak, that a great re-in- 
forcement was coming, that ſhips were waiting for 
the truaps which were to arrive, and that the army 
was divided by Telemachus's quarrel with Phalantus, 
he immediately made a large circuit, marching night 
and day along the ſea ſhore, and going through ways 
which had always been deemed abſolutely impaſſ- 
able. Thus do reſolution and labour furmount the 

teſt obſtacles ; thus is there hardly any thing 
impoſſible to the daring and the patient of fatigues ; 
and thus do thoſe, who ſleep and magnify difficulties 
into impoſlibilities, deſerve to be ſurpriſed and op- 


preſt. 


Adraſtus early in the morning ſurpriſed the hun- 
to the allies. As theſe 
ſhips were ill-guarded and apprehenſive of nothing, 
he took them without reſiſtance, and made uſe of 


them to tranſport his troops with incredible diſpatch 


to the mouth of the Galeſus; he then failed very 

itiouſly up the river. The advanced guards of 
the confederate camp that were ſtationed towards the 
river, imagined that theſe barks had brought them 
the troops which were expected, and immediately 
ſhouted aloud for joy. Adraſtus and his ſoldiers 


landed before they could be known, and fall * * 
e 
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the allies who apprehend nothing, as they are ſcat- 


tered up and down in an open camp, unarmed, and 
without a commander, 


The part of the camp which Adraſtus firſt at- 
tacked, was that of the Tarentines, where Phalantus 
commanded. The Daunians entered it with ſuch 
vigour, that the Lacedæamonian youth being in a 
ſurpriſe, could not reſiſt them. While they are look- 

ing for their arms, and hinder each other in their 

confuſion, Adraftus orders the camp to be fired; The 
flames inſtantly aſcend from the tents,. and reach. the 
very clouds ;_ roaring like a deluge that pours over 

+ whole country, and up-z0ots and. bears away by 

its rapidity the largeſt oaks, the corn, barns, ſtables, 
flocks and herds. The wind impetuoully drives the 
fire from tent to tent, and the whole camp inſtantly 


reſembles an old dry foreſt, which a ſingle ſpark has 


kindled into a blaze. 


Phalantus, though he has the neareſt view of the 
danger, can apply no remedy to it. He perceives 
that his troops will all 2 in the flames, if they do 
not immediately abandon the camp; but he per- 
ceives alſo how much the confuſion of ſuch a re- 
treat is to be dreaded before a victorious enemy. He 
begins however to draw off his half-armed Lacedz- 
monian youth, but Adraſtus allows them no time to 
breathe. On one fide a band of ſkilful archers gall 
Phalantus's ſoldiers with innumerable arrows, and 
lingers on the other pour a flinty ſhower. Adraſtus 


himſelf, marching ſword in hand at the head of a 


ST T-” 
. 


choſen band of the moſt intrepid Daunians, purſues 
the fugitives by the light of the flames; he mows 
down all who eſcape them with his keen ſteel ; he 
ſwims in blood ; he cannot flake his thirſt of laugh 
ter : lions and tygers equal not his fury, when they 
tend the ſhepherds and their flocks. Phalantus's 
troops fink before him; their courage forſakes them; 

le death, led on by an infernal | os whoſe head 


iſtles with ſnakes, freezes the blood in their veins; 
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their benumbed limbs ſtiffen, and their ſhivering 
knees rob them even: of the hopes of flight. , 


Phalantus whom ſhame and deſpair ſcitl ſupply. 
with ſome remains of ſtrength and vigour, lifting up , 
his hands and eyes to heaven, fees his brother Hip. 
pias fall at his feet, beneath the blows of Adraſtug's 
thundering hand. Hippias is ſtretched on the earth, 
and rolls in the duſt ; black bubbling gore ſpouts 
like a torrent from the deep wound in his ſide ; his 

exclude the light, and his furious ſoul iſſues 
out with his blood. Phalantus himſelf, all beſmeared- 
with his brother's gore, and unable to aſſiſt him, 
finds himſelf beſet: with a crowd. of enemies who 
ſtrive to fell him to the earth. His ſhield is pierced 
with a thouſand darts; he is wounded in- ſeveral parts 
of his body, and cannot rally his flying troops: The 
Gods ſee, but do not vouchſafe him their pity. 


End of the Sixteenth. Book... 
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BOOK the SEVENTEENTH. 


The ARGUMEN T. ® 
Telemachus clad in bis divine armour, runs to Phalans \ *. 
tus f aſſiſtance, hills Iphiclesibe ſon of Adraſtus, repulſes 
the wicborious enemy, and weuld hade obtained a com- 
eat vicdloty over them, if a ſudden. florm bad not put 
An end to the battle. He afterwards orders the'awoung- 

ed io be carried off, and takes care of them himſelf, 

. particularly of Phalantus. He celebrates the funeral 

rites of his brother Hippias, and preſents him awith his 
. aſhes which be had collected togetber in a golden urn. 


JUPITER in the midft of all the celeſtial Dei- 
ties beheld the ſlaughter of the allies from the 
Kop of Olympus; and at .the ſame time conſulti 
the immutable Deſtinies, ſaw all the .chiefs whos 
thread of life was that day to be cut by the fatal 
ſciſſars. All the immortals looking earneſtly upon 
+ him to read his pleaſure in his countenance, the fa- 
ther of the gods and men, with a ſweet but majeſtic / 
voice faid : You ſee to what an extremity the core 
federates are reduced, you foe Adraſtus overthrow- 
ing his enemies; but this is a deceitful, ſpeQacle. 
The glory and proſperity of the wicked is ſhort:; 
the impious Adraſtus, deteſtable for his perfidy, ſhall 
not obtain a compleat victory. This .calamity be- 
. b | 7 | falls 
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falls the allies only to teach them to correct their 
errors, and to keep their enterpriſes more ſecret 
The wiſe Minerva is now preparing freſh lory 
for her darling, the young Telemachus. He Lid 
and all the Gods continued to view the combat in 


ſilence. ä 


Mean time Neſtor and Philoctetes are informed 
that part of the camp is already burnt; that the 
flames, driven by the winds, were continually ſpread- 
ing; that the troops were in diſorder, and that Pha- 
lantus could no longer ſuſtain the efforts of the enemy. 
Theſe dreadful words no ſooner ſtrike their ears but 
they run to arms, aſſemble the officers, and order 
them to haſten out of the camp to eſcape the flames. 


Telemachus, who was dejected and inconſolable, 
now forgets his grief, and takes his arms, the in- 
eſtimable preſent of the wiſe Minerva, who appear- 
ing in the ſhape of Mentor, pretended that the had 
received them of an excellent artiſt of Salentum, 
though ſhe had in reality prevailed on Vulcan to 
make them in the ſmoaky caverns of mount Etna. 


Theſe arms were ſmooth as glaſs, and glittered like 
the rays of the ſun. On the ſhield were ſeen Nep- 
tune and Pallas contending which .of them ſhould 
have the honour of giving their name to an infant 
city, Neptune ſtruck the earth with his trident, and 
one beheld a furious ſteed ſpringing from it. Fire 
darted from his eyes, and foam iſſued from his 
mouth. His mane waved with the wind ; his pliant 
and nervous legs moved with vigour and ſwiftneſs. 
He did not walk ; he bounded by the mere ftrength 
of his loins, but with ſuch rapidity that he left no 
footſteps behind him : And one thought one heard 


him neigh. 


In another part was Minerva preſenting olives, the 
| fruit of the tree of her own planting, to the inhabi- 
tants'of her new city. The bough on which the fruit 
kung, was an emblem of gentle peace, and plenty, 

| preterablg 
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preferable to the troubles of war, of which the horſe 
was a ſymbol. The Goddeſs obtained the victory 
by her plain and uſeful gifts, and ſtately Athens bore 
her name. | | 


Minerva was alſo ſeen aſſembling around her all 
the polite arts, which were repreſented by little chil- 
dren with wings. Terrified at the brutal fury of all- 
deſtroying Mars, they fled to her for ſhelter, as bleat- 
ing lambkins fly for refuge to their dams at the ſight 
of a ravenous wolf, that darts with extended flami 
jaws to devour them. Minerva, with a diſdainfu 
and angry countenance was alſo confounding by the 
excellence of her works, the fooliſh temerity of 
Arachne, who preſumed to vie with her as to the 

tfection of her tapeſſry. One ſaw the wretchis 
eſſening limbs loſing their form, and changing into 
thoſe of a ſpider. 


Near this part Minerva appeared again, giving ad- 
rice to Jupiter himſelf in the war of the giants, and 
ſuſtaining all the other affrighted Deities, She was 
alſo repreſented with her lance and Ægis on the 
banks of Xanthus and Simois, leading Ulyſſes by 
the hand, reviving the courage of the flying Greeks, 
and withſtanding the efforts of the moſt valiant Tro- 
jan commanders and of the formidable Hector him- 
ſelf ; and laſtly, introducing Ulyſſes into the fatal 
machine which was in a ſingle night to ſubvert the | 
empire of Priam. > 

* 

Another part of the ſhield repreſented Ceres in 
the fruitful fields of Enna, in the midſt of Sicily. 
The Goddeſs was aſſembling the inhabitants toge- 
ther, who were ſcattered up and down, and lived by 
hunting, .or picking up the wild fruits that dropped 
from the trees. She taught theſe rude mortals-the 
art of manuring the earth, and of extracting their 
ſood out of her fertile boſom ; ſhe preſented them 
with a plough, and taught them to yoke the oxen to 
. One might ſee the earth parting into furrows by 
means of the ſharp-edged ſhare; and then one 2 

e 
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eld the golden harveſts which hid the fruitful felch 
The reaper with his fickle was cutting down the 
kindly fruits of the earth, and paying himſelf for 
all his toils. Iron, elſewhere an inſtrument to &. 
ſtroy, was here uſed but to procure a plenty, and to 
give birth to every kind of pleaſure. 


The nymphs, with wreaths of flowers on the 
heads, were dancing together, near a grove in 2 
meadow, on the banks of a river. Pan was playing 
on his pipe; and the Fauns and wanton Satyrs were 
friſking together in a corner. Bacchus, crowned with 


ivy, was likewite there, leaning one hand on his 


Thyrſus, and holding in the other a vine adorned 
with leafy branches and cluitering grapes. His 
beauty was effeminate, but blended with I know not 
what of noble, of amorous and languiſhing. He 
looked as when he appeared to the unhappy Ariadne, 
when he found her ſolitary, forſaken, overwhelmed 
with ſorrow: on an unknown ſhore. 


To conclade, in all parts were feen multitudes of 


people; old men bearing their firſt fruits to the ten- 
ples ; young men tired with the foils ofcthe day, te- 
turning home to their wives; their wives going to 
meet them, fondling their little children, and lead- 
ing them by the hand. There were alſo ſhepherds 
that ſeemed to ſing, and others to dance to tke ſound 
of their reeds. Every thing was-an image of peace, 
plenty, and pleaſure ; every thing ſeemed ſmiling 
and happy: Nay, the very wolves were ſporting 
among the ſheep in their*paſtures, and the lion and 
the tyger having quitted their frerceneſs, were feed- 
ing with tender lambkins : A child was their ſhep- 
therd, and he governed them all with his crook. 
This delightful picture put one in nad of all the 


charms of the golden age. 


Telemachus being chad in 'this celeſtial armour, 


inſtead of taking his own ſhield, takes the terrible 
+, Zgis, which Minerva had fent him by Iris, the 
ſwift meſſenger of the Gods, Iris had taken away 


his 


r &' Ca I-25 
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bis own ſhield without his perceiving it, and had 
given him the AÆgis, : dreadful even to the Gody 
themſelves, inſtead of -1t. 


Thus armed he tuns out of the camp to avoid 
the flames, and calls all the chiefs of the army to 
him with a ſtrong voice, which inſtantly revives all 
the terrified allies. Celeſtial fire ſparkles in the eyes 
of the youthful warrior. He all the while ſeems as 
calm, as free and compoſed, as diligent in iſſuing 
out his orders, as a wiſe ſenior could who is intent 
on the regulation of his family, and the inſtruQtion 
of his children ;; but then be is as rapid and violent 
in the execution, as an impetuous river, which not 
only rolls its foamy waves with rapidity, but alſo 
bears away with its torrent the heavieſt veſſels with 


which it is loaded. ; 


PhiloRetes, Neſtor, ' and the chiefs of the Man- 
durians and of the other nations, perceived that the 
ſon of Ulyſſes had I know not what of authority, 
to which they were forced to fubmit. The expe- 
rience of the ſeniors fails them; counſel and wif 
dom forfake all the commanders; nay, jealouſy it- 
ſelf, 1d natural to man, is extinguiſhed in -evety 
heart; all are ſilent, all admire Telemachus, all 
wait for his commands without refleQting 'on 'what 
they do, and as if they had been uſed to do it. He 
advances and aſcends an eminence ; and from thence 
obſerving the poſture of the enemy, he Cy 
judges chic & is neceſſary to ute the utmoſt diſpa 
to ſurpriſe them in the diſorder into which they had 
= theniſelves by burning the confederate camp. 

e fetches a compaſs with great expedition, follow- 
ed by all the moſt experienced commanders, and 
falls upon the Daunians in the rear, at a time when 
they thought that the army of the allies was involy= 
ed in the 8 The Daunians are diſordered b 
this ſudden attack, and fall beneath Telemachus s 
hands, as leaves in the cloſe of autumn in the foreſts; 
When the boiſterous northwind, bringing back the 
winter, makes the W the old trees groan 
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and violently ſhakes all the branches. The earth iz 


ſtrewed with men flain by Telemachus. With his 


javelin he pierces the heart of Iphicles, the youngeſt 
of Adraſtus's children, who preſumed to enga 


him, in order to fave his father's life, who was in 
danger of being killed by Telemachus. The ſon of 
Ulyſſes and Iphicles were both handſome, vigorous, 


expert and brave, of the ſame ſtature, of the fame 
ſweet diſpeſition, of the ſame age, and both alike 
dear to their parents; but Iphicles reſembled 2 
flower ir the fields, which blooms and is cut down 
by the ſcythe of the mower. Telemachus then kills 
Euphorion, the moſt renowned of all the Lydians 
that came into Hetruria. His ſword afterwards lays 
Cleomenes, who was lately married, and had pro- 
miſed his bride to bring her the rich ſpoils of the 
enemy ; but he was never to ſee her again. 


Adraſtus quivers with rage when he ſees that his 


ſon and ſeveral of his commanders are dead, and 
that victory is ſlipping out of his hands. Phalantus, 


juſt ready to fink at his feet, looks like a half ain 


victim, that ſtarts from the ſacred, knife, and flies 
away from the altar. A moment more had been 


ſufficient for Adraſtus to have compleated the Lace- 
dzmonian's deſtruction. 


Phalantus drowned in his own blood and in that 
of thoſe who fought around him, hears the ſhouts of 
Telemachus coming to his relief. The ſame inſtant 
life returns, and the cloud which had already over- 
ſpread his eyes, diſperſes. The Daunians perceiv- 
ing this unexpected attack, leave Phalantus to re- 
pulſe a more dangerous enemy. Adraſtus reſembles 
a tiger, from whom a company of ſhepherds ſnatch 
the prey he was going to devour. Telemachus 
ſeeks him in the throng, being defirous to end the 
war at once by delivering the allies from their im- 
placable enemy; but Jupiter would not grant the 
ſon of Ulyſſes fo quick and eaſy a victory. Nay, 
Minerva herſelf was willing that he ſhould ſuffer 
more hardſhips, that he might be the better qualt- 


fed to govern. The 
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The impious Adraſtus was preſerved therefore 
the father of the Gods, that Telemachus might have 
time to acquire more glory and virtue. A thick 
cloud which Jupiter formed in the air, ſaved the Dau- 
nians ; dreadful thunders ſpoke the will of the Gods. 
One would have thought that the eternal vaults of 
high Olympus were going to break down on the 
heads of feeble mortals ; lightnings cleft the clouds 
from pole to pole, and the eye was ſcarcely dazzled 
by their piercing fires, but all was wrapt again in the 
moſt hideous midnight darkneſs. A fluicy ſhower 
which fell at the ſame time, contributed likewiſe to 
part the two armies, ite — 


Adraſtus made his advantage of the ſuccour of the 
Gods without being duly ſenſible of their power, and 
by this ingratitude merited to be reſerved for a ſe- 
verer vengeance. He immediately marched his army 
between the half-burnt camp, and a moraſs which 
reached quite to the river; and this he did with fuch 
dexterity and difpatch, that his retreat was à proof 
of his readineſs at expedients and of his preſenee of 
/ mind} The allies ſpurred on by Telemachus, were 
eager to purſue him; but by the favour of the ſtorm 
he eſcaped frem them, as a ſwift-winged bird eſcapes 
from the nets of the fowler. 


The allies now return to their camp, and think 
only of repairing their loſs. As they entered it, they 
- beheld the moſt lamentable effects of war; the ſick 
and the wounded wanting ſtrength to crawl out of 
their tents, had not been able to fave themſelves 
from the flames: They ſeemed halt burnt,” and with 
a doleful dying voice ſent up bitter cries to heaven, 
which pierced the very ſoul of Felemachus. He 
could not retain his tears; he oſten turned away his 
eyes through horror and compaſſion, nor could with- 
out ſhuddering behold their bodies, though ſtill alive, 
devoted to a lingering and painful death, and looking 
like the fleſh of victims that has been burnt on the 
altars, and diffuſes a ſmell all around. 

O 2 Alas ! 
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Alas cried Telemachus, lo ! the evils which 
war draws. after it! How blind a fury. poſſeſſes 
wretched -mortals ! They have but a few days to 
live on the earth, and thoſe are days of forrow ; 
why then will they quicken the pace of death which 
is already ſo near? Why will they add ſo many 
ſhocking evils to the bitterneſs with which the Gods 
have crouded their ſpan of life? Men are all bro- 
thers, and yet they tear each other in pieces. Sa- 
vage brutes * leſs cruel than they: Lions make 
not war upon Lions, nor tygers upon tygers ; the 
attack = grad wary of a different Gackes, Map — 
ly, notwithſtanding his reaſon, daes what creatures 
void of reaſon never did. And then why theſe 
wars? Are there not lands enough in the world to 
ſupply all men with more than they can cultivate ? 
What a waſte of deſolate trads which mankind can 
never ftock with inhabitants! What then ! Does 
ambition, a prince's aiming at the vain title of a 
.conqueror, kindle wars in countries ſufficiently 
large? Yes, a fingle perſon, ſent into the world by 
the Gods in their wrath, brutally ſacrifices millions 
to his vanity. Every thing muſt be deſtroyed ; 
every thing muſt ſwim in blood ; every thing muſt 
be involved in flames, that what eſcapes the ſword 
and fire, may periſh by famine ſtill more cruel than 
they ; and all this, that a fingle man, who mocks 
at human nature, may gratify his humour and am- 
bition in this general devaſtation. - What a mon- 
ſtrous kind of vanity ! Can one too much deteſt 
and deſpiſe men who have thus far forgotten hu- 
-manity.? No, no, inſtead of being Jemi-Gods 
they are not ſo much as men, and ought to be had 
in execration in all the ages by which they hoped 
to be admired, Oh ! how cautious ought kings to 
be with reſpect to the wars they undertake ! Their 
wars ought-to be juſt ; nay more, they ought to be 
neceſſary for the public weal. The blood of the 
people ought not to be ſhed but to ſave the people 
bhemſelves in caſes of extremity. But flattering 

| counſels, 
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counſels, falſe notions of glory, groundleſs jealou- 
fies, unbounded: ayarice, hid under fair diſguiſes,, 
in ſhort imperceptible motives, almoſt always yy 
kings into. wars which. render them miſerable, whi 
tempt them needleſsly to riſk their all, and prove as 
fatal to their own ſubjects as their enemies. Thus 
reaſoned Telemachus. | 


But he did not fatisfy himſelf with deploring the 
eyils of war; he. endeavoured to ſoften them. He 
went himſelf into the tents, to relieve the ſick and 
the dying ; he gave them money and medicines ;. 
he comforted eee them by friendly diſ- 
courſes, and ſent others to viſit thoſe he could not 
viſit himſelf. 8 


There were among the Cretans that accompanied 
him, two old men whoſe names were Traumaphilus 
and Nozophugus. Praumaphilus had been at the 
fiege of Troy with Idomeneus, and had learned the 
divine art of healing wounds of Æſculapius's ſons. 
He uſed to pour into the deepeſt and moſt enve- 
nomed a certain odorous liquid which eat away the 
dead and mortified fleſh fo that there was no need 
of inciſion, and quickly formed new fleſh, which 


was ſounder and of a better colour than the former. 
As for Nozophugus, he had never ſeen the ſons of 


Eſculapius, but had by means of Merion been pol 
ſeſſed of a facred and myſterious book which Æſcu- 


lapius had given his ſons. Beſides, Nozophugus 
was beloved of the Gods; he had compoſed hymns 
in honour of Latona's children, and daily ſacrificed , 


2.white ſheep without blemiſh to Apollo, by whom 
he was often inſpited; he no ſooner ſaw a ſick per- 


ſon but he knew the cauſe: of his malady by his 
eyes, his complection, the conformation of his body, 


and his manner of breathing. Sometimes he ad- 


miniſtered- ſudorifics, and ſhewed by the ſucceſs of; 
ſweating, how much the opening or ſhutting of the 


pores contributes to the diſorder or reſtoration of 


the whole bodily machine. Sometimes in lingering. 


O 3 | difempers 
. | g 
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diſtempers he gave certain' draughts, which gradu- 
ally ſtrengthened the noble parts, and renewed men's 
vigour by. ſweetning their blood. But he uſed to 
declare that it was through a want of virtue and re- 
ſolution, that men ſo often needed phyſic. It is a 
ſhame to mankind, ſaid he, that they ſhould have 
ſuch a multitude of maladies ; for ſound morals are 

roductive of health. Their intemperance converts 
into deadly poiſons the aliments which are defigned 
to preſerve their lives. Immoderate pleaſures ſhor- 
ten men's days more than medicines can lengthen. 
them. The poor are ſeldomer fick for want of 
food, than the rich are by eating too much. Ali- 
ments which are too grateful to the palate, and 
cauſe men to eat more than is needful, poiſon in- 
ſtead of nouriſhing. Medicines themſelves are rea} 
evils which ruin the conſtitution, and ſhould never 
be uſed but on urgent occaſions. The grand me- 
dicine, which is always innocent and always uſeful, 
is ſobriety, moderation in all forts. of pleaſures, 
tranquillity of mind, and bodily exerciſe. Thereby 
is generated a ſweet and well-tempered blood, and 
redundant humours are diſſipated. Thus was the 
wife Nozophugus leſs admirable on account of his 
cures, than on account of the regimen he pre- 
3 prevent diſeaſes, and to render medicines: 
uU Ee 2 : * : 0 


© Theſe two. men being ſent by Telemachus to viſit 
all the ſick in the army, cured many by their me- 
dicines, but more by the care they took to have 
them well looked after; for they made it theit buſi- 
nefs to keep them clean, in order to prevent any 
unwholeſome air, and to make them obſerve a ſober 
and regular diet during their recovery. * 


All the ſoldiers moved by theſe benefits, rendered 
thanks to the Gods for having ſent 'Telemachus 
into the confederate army. He is not a man, ſaid 
they; he is undoubtedly ſome beneficent Deity in 
an an ſhape: At leaſt if he be a man, he fe- 

N ſembles 
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ſembles the reſt of mankind leſs than he does the 
Gods ; he is come into the world only to do good, 
and is more amiable for the ſweetneſs of his tem- 
per and his humanity than for his valour. Oh! 
that we could have him for our king! but the 
Gods reſerve him for ſome happier pore whom 
they love, and among whom they deſign to renew 
the goldon age. | 
Telemachus as he went in the right to viſit the 
feveral quarters of the camp by way of precau- 
tion againſt any ſtratagems of Adraſtus, heard theſe 
praiſes, which could not be ſuſpected of adulation, 
like thoſe which flatterers often beſtow on princes 
to their faces, ſuppoſing that they have neither mo- 
deſty nor delicacy, and that nothing is neceſſary to 
in their fayour but to praiſe them beyond mea- 
ure. The ſon of Ulyſſes could reliſh nothing but 
truth; he could bear no commendations but thoſe 
which were privately given him in his abſence, and 
he had really deferved. To ſuch his heart was 
not inſenfible ; he felt that ſweet that pure delight 
which the Gods have annexed to virtue only, and 
which ill men, for want of having experienced 4 
can neither comprehend nor believe: but he di 
not indulge himſelf in this pleaſure. All the faults 
he had committed would preſently crowd into his 
mind ; he forgot not his natural haughtineſs and 
indifference for mankind ; he was ſecretly aſhamed 
of being born with ſo hard a heart, and of appear-, 
ing ſo inhuman ; he referred to the wiſe Minerva all 
the glory which was given him, thinking that he 
himſelf did not deſerve it. A | 
It was you, great Goddeſs, ſaid he, who gave 
me Mentor to inſtruct me, and to rectify my evil 
diſpoſition ; it is you who gave me the wiſdom to 
improve by my faults, and to be diffident of my- 
ſelf ; it is you who check my impetuous paſſions z, 
it is you who make me ſenfible of the pleaſure of 
relieving the diſtreſt.; but for you, I ſhould be hated, 
and deſerve: to be ſo; but for you, I ſhould c:,-:mit 
Ay”. O4 ir: table 


f 
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irreparable errors, and be like a child, that, uncon- 
ſcious of its weakneſs, quits. its. mother, and falls 
the very firft ſtep it takes. 


Neſtor and Philoctetes were ſurpriſed to ſee Tele. 
machus become ſo humane, fo careful to oblige, fo, 
officious, ſo ready to relieve the wants of all, and 
ſo ſkilful and induſtrious to prevent them; they per- 
ceived him to. be quite another man, but knew not 
how to account for it. What ſurpriſed them yet 
more, was the care he took of Hippias's funeral. 
He went himſelf to fetch his bloody and disfigured 
body from the place where it was buried under an 
heap of dead; he: ſhed pious. tears. over it, and 
aid, O mighty ſhade, thou now knoweſt how much. 
I eſteem thy valour. Thy haughtineſs indeed pro- 
voked me, but thy failings proceeded only from 
the warmth of youth. I well know: how much 
need that age has of pardon. We ſhould hereafter 
Have been Andere friends. I alſo was in the wrong. 
Why, ye Gods l have you raviſhed. him from me, 
wore it was in my power to force him to love 
ane 7. | | | 


Telemachus afterwards cauſed his body to be 
waſhed with odorous liquors, and then ordered a 
funeral pyre to be prepared. Lofty pines groaning 
beneath the ſtrokes of the axe, roll from the tops 
of the mountains. Oaks, thoſe aged fons of 
earth, that ſeemed to menace heaven, tall poplars, 
elms with verdant heads and thick leaved branches, 
and beeches, the honour of the woods, are brought 
and. laid upon the banks of the river Galeſus. 
There a pile, reſembling a regular building, is erect- 
ed ; the flame begins to appear, and curling clouds. 
of ſmoke aſcend to the ſkies. The Lacedæmoni- 
ans advanced with flow and mournful ſteps, with. 
_ downcaſt eyes and pikes inverted ;, the deepeſt ſad- 


neſs is imprinted on their wild faces, and floods f 
tears ſtream from their eyes. Next them came the 


aged. Pherecides, leſs bowed down by his numerous 
years than by the grief of ſurviving Hippias, — 
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he had brought up from his infancy. He lifted up 
his hands and hid tearful eyes to heaven, Since Hip- 
pias's death he bad refuſed all manner of ſuſtenance ;- 
gentle fleep had not been able to weigh down his 
eye-lids, nor to ſuſpend his anguiſh a moment: he 
walked with tottering ſteps behind the croud, un- 
knowing whither he went. Not a ſingle word pro- 
ceeded from his mouth, for his heart was too much 
oppreſt ; he was ſpeechleſs thro” grief and deſpair. 
But when he faw the kindling pyre, he was inſtant- 


y tranſported, and cried out, 


O Hippias, Hippias! I ſhall never ſee thee more! 
Hippias is no more, and yet I ſtill live! O my dear-- 
eſt Hippias ! It was I, a: cruel a mercileſs wretch 
it was I taught thee to deſpiſe death. I hoped thy 
hands would have cloſed my: eyes, and that thou 
wouldeſt have catched my lateſt breath. Ye cruel 
Gods ! to lengthen out my life that I might ſee. the 
death of Hippias! © my dear child whoſe educa- 
tion has coſt me ſo many cares, I- ſhall ſee- thee no 
note; but F ſhall ſee thy mother die of grief, re- 
proaching me with thy death; I ſhall ſee thy youth- 
fal wife beat her boſom and tear off her hair, and 1 
ſhall- be the cauſe: O beloved ſhader! ſummon me 
to the Stygian ſhore ; the light is hateful to me; it is 
thou alone, my dear Hippias, I wiſh: to ſee again. 
Hippias! Hippias! O my deareſt Hippias “ I live 
but to pay my laſt duty to thy aſ fie. 


Mean time the corps of youthful Hippias appear 
ed, ſtretched out at- its length, and borne on à hier 
adorned with purple, gold and filyer. Death, WW, 
had extinguiſhed his eyes, had not beem able to ef- 
face all hiz beauty, for there ſtill remained on his 
2 viſage a faint picture of the graces. Around 

is neck, whiter than ſnow, but reclined on his 
ſhoulder, waved his long black hair, which, more 
beautiful than that of Atys or Ganymede, was now 
to be reduced to aſnes. In his fide was ſeen the deep 
wound which let out all his blood, and ſent him down 


de Pluto 's gloowy realm. | 
54 om O 5 Telemachus 
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Telemachus ſorrowful and dejected, came next 
to the corps, and ſtrewed flowers upon it. When 
it arrived at the pyre, the ſon of Ulyſſes could not 
ſee the flames catch the linen it was Wrapt in, with- 
out weeping afreſh, Farewell, brave Hippias, ſaid 
he.; for Idare not cal] thee my friend; be appeaſed, 
thou ſhade, who-haſt merited ſo much glory ! Did 1 
not love thee, I ſhould envy thy happineſs ; thou 
art delivered from the miſeries we {till ſuffer, and 
haſt retreated from them in the path of glory. Ah! 
how happy ſhould I be in making a like end ! May 
Styx not ſtop thy ghoſt'! may the Elyſian fields be 
apen to it! may fame preſerve thy renown through-. 
out all ages, and may thy aſhes reſt in peace! 


He had ſcarcely ſpoken theſe. worde which were 
intermingled with ſighs, but the whole army made 
a loud lamentation ; they were moved for Hippias, 
whoſe gallant actions they recited, and their ſortow 
for his death recalling all his good qualities to their 
minds, made them forget the failings which were 
owing to the impetuoſity of youth and a bad educa- 
tion: But they were ſtill more moved with the ten- 
der ſentiments of 'Telemachus, Is this then, ſaid 
they, the proud, the haughty, the ſcornful, the 
ftubborn young Greek ? Bo! how gentle, how hu- 
mane, how kind he is. Without doubt Minerva, 
who ſo greatly loved his father, loves him alſo ; the. 
without doubt has made him the - choiceſt preſent 
which the Gods can make to men, by giving him a 
heart ſuſceptible of friendſhip, as well as wiſdom. 


And now the body was conſumed by the flames. 
Telemachus himſelf beſprinkled the yet ſmoaking 
aſhes with perfumed liquors ; he then encloſed them 
in 2 golden urn, which he crowned with flowers, 
FI and carried it to: Phalantus ; who was ſtretched at 
"#1 his length, pierced; with various wounds, and fo ex- 
1 tremely weak that he. had a near proſpect of the 
zloomy gates of hell. 


: Already 
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Already had Traumaphilus and Nozophugus, 
whom the ſon of Ulyſſes had ſent to him, admini- 
ſtered all the aſſiſtance of their art; they had gra- 
dually recalled his foul, which was ready to take its 
flight ; new ſpirits inſenſibly revived him; an agree- 
able penetrating vigour, the balm of life, inſinuated 
itſelf from vein to: vein even to the inmoſt receſſes of 
his heart, and a' pleaſing warmth ſnatched him from- 
the icy hands of death. The moment his ſwooning 
was over, grief ſucceeded: He began to be ſenſible 
of the loſs of his brother, which he had not before- 
been in a condition of feeling. 
all theſe pains to ſave my life? Were it not better 
for me to die, and follow my deareſt Hippias? I ſaw 
him periſh by my ſide. O Hippias, the joy of my 


life, my brother, my dear brother, thou art no more 


Alas! ſaid he, Why 


then no more ſhall ſee thee, nor hear thee, nor em- 
brace thee, nor tell thee my pains; nor comfort thee - 
under thine ! Ye Gods! ye enemies of mankind f! 
there is no Hippias for me! Is it poſſible ? Is it not 
a dream? No, it is but too true. O Hippias, I have 
loft thee, I ſaw thee die, and muſt live till I have re- 
renged thy death: I will ſacrifice the cruel Adraſtus, 


beſmeared with thy blood, to thy manes. 


While Phalantus was ſpeaking thus, Traumaphilus - 


and Nozophugus {endeavoured to a 
that it might not increaſe his diſorders,” and 
the effect of their medicines. 


ppeaſe his grief, 


revent 


Perceiving of a ſud- 


den that Telemachus was coming to him, his heart” 
vas at firſt agitated by two contrary” paſſions ; -on - 
one hand, he retained a reſentment of all that had 
paſt between Telemachus and Hippias, which was 


quickened by his 


rief for Hippias's death; and on 


the other, he could not be 57 that he owed 
e 


the preſervation of his own li 


t 


o Telemachus, who 


had ſnatched him, quite covered with blood and 


half dead, out of Adraſtus's hands. 


faw the 


But when he 


olden urn in which the dear aſhes of his 


* 


ent of 


brother Hippias were incloſed, he ſhed a torr 


tears 3 
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rears ; he immediately embraced Telemachus with-. 
out being able to ſpeak, and at length with a. feeble 


| voice, interrupted with ſobbings, he ſaid : 


Worthy, ſon of Ulyſſes, your virtue compels me to 
love you; to you I am indebted for. this remainder 
of life which draws towards its end; but I am in- 
debted to you for ſomething much dearer. to me. 
But for you, my brother's body had. been the prey 
of vultures; but for you, his ſhade, deprived of ſe- 
pulture, had miſerably. wandered on the Stygian 
banks, and been continually repulſed by the inexor- 
able Chaton. Muſt I be ſa much obliged to one I 
have ſo much hated ? reward him, ye Gods! and 
rid me of ſo wretched a life. As for. you, Telema- 
chus, perform for me the laſt duties Which you per- 
formed for my brother, that nothing may be wanting 

to your glory; | 


This ſaid, Phalantus was quite ſpent: and over- 
whelmed with an- exceſs of grief. Telemachus ftood 
by him not daring to — to. him, and waiting till 
he ſhould recover his ſtrength. Phalantus ſoon re- 
turning from his ſwoon, took the urn out of Tele 
chus's hands, kiſſed it ſeveral times, bedewed it wit 
his tears, and ſaid ; Ye dear, ye precious aſhes ! when 
ſhall mine; be encloſed in this urn with you? O thou. 
hoſt of Hippias, I follow thee to-the ſhades. below; 
Telemachus will revenge us both. | 


And now. Phalantus's diforder daily decreaſed by 
the care of the two men. who. were: ſkilled in the- 
fcience of Æſculapius. Telemachus. conſtantly at- 
tended them when they viſited their patient, to make 
them the more diligent: to haſten his cure; and the 
whole army admired the goodneſs of his heart in thus 
relieving his greateſt enemy, more than the valaur and 
wiſdom he had diſcovered in ſaving the confederate 
army im battle. Telemachus at the ſame. time was 
mdefatigable in the hardeſt toils of war. He ſlept lit- 
tie and his Numbers were often. interrupted either by 


advices: 


1 
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advices, which he received at all hours of the night 
as well as of the day, or by his viſiting the ſeveral 
quarters of the camp, which he never did twice to 
ther at the ſame hour, that he might the more ally 
furpriſe thoſe who are not ſufficiently vigilant ; he 
uſed often to return to his tent betmeared with ſweat 
and duſt ; his food was plain ; he lived like the com- 
mon ſoldiers, to fet them an example of ſobriety and 
patience.” The army having but little proviſions in 
this encampment, he — fit to ſtop the murmurs 
of the ſoldiers by voluntarily bearing himſelf the ſame 
inconveniences as they. His body, inſtead of being 
weakened by ſo laborious a life, was ſtrengthened and 
hardened daily ; he began to loſe the ſoft graces which 
are as it were the bloom of youth; his complexion 
grew browner and leſs. delicate, and his limbs more 
zobuſt and nervous. 


End of the Seventeenth Book. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus, per ſuaded by various dreams that his father 
Lliſſes is not on the earth, executes his defign of go- 
ing to ſeek bim in bell. He goes privately out of the 
camp, attended by two Cretans as far as a temple 
near the famous cavern of Acherontia ; he there 
plunges through @ dark dreary paſſage, arrives on the 
banks of Styx, and is taken by Charon into his bark. 
He goes and preſents bimſelf before Pluto, whom be 

finds prepared to permit him to ſeek for his father. He 
croſſes Tartarus, where be ſees the tortures of the un- 


rateful, the perjured, the hypocrite, and particular- 
7 of bad kings. | | : 


DRASTUS, whoſe troops had been conſide- 

rably weakened in this engagement, retired 
behind mount Aulon, to wait for varieus re-inforce- 
ments, and to endeavour once. more to ſurpriſe his 
enemies : ſo an hungry lion, driven back from the 
fheep-fold, returns to the gloomy wood, and re-en- 
ters his den, where he whets his teeth and claws, and 


waits for a favourable opportunity to deſtroy the. 
whole flock. . 
Telemachus 


* 
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| Telemachus having taken care to eſtabliſh a ſtrict 
diſcipline through all the camp, thought only of exe- 
cuting a deſign which he had formed and concealed 
from all the chiefs of the army, He had long been 


diſturbed every night with dreams, which owed 
him his father Ulyſſes. His dear i- 'E +: 0tthis- 
ſtantly to return towards the en dre 
Aurora came with her dawn. cChace the 


wandering ſtars from heaven, de) uflumbers 
with all their trains of fluttering dreams from the 
earth. Sometimes he thought he ſaw Ulyſſes in a 
delightful iſland, on the bank of a river in a flowery 
meadow, quite naked, and ſurrounded by nymphs who 
were throwing him garments that he might cover 
himſelf with them. Sometimes he thought. he heard 
kim talking in a palace all glittering with gold and 
ivory, where men with wreaths of flowers on their 
heads were liſtening to him with pleaſure and admi- 
ration. And Ulyſſes would often appear to him of 
a ſudden amidſt the merriments and pleafures of fe- 
ſtivals, wherein the ſweet harmony of a voice was 
heard in concert with a lyre more raviſhing than that 
of Apollo, and than the voices of all the Muſes. 


When Telemachus awaked he was troubled at 
theſe 3 dreams. O my father! my dear fa- 
ther Ulyſſes! cried he, the moſt frightful dreams 
would be more pleaſing to me. Thele images of fe- 
licity convince me that you are already deſcended to 
the manſion of happy ſouls, whoſe virtue the Gods 
reward with an eternal peace. Methinks I fee the 
Elyſian fields. Oh ! how dreadful it is to hope no- 
more] O my. much loved father ! ſhall I never fee 
thee ?. Shall I never embrace him who ſo dearly loved 
me, and in queſt of whom I undergo ſo many tgoils ? 
Shall-I never hear that mouth ſpeak, which uſed to 
utter wiſdom? ſhall F never kits thoſe hands, thoſe 
dear victorious hands, which have vanquiſhed fo- 
many. enemies ? Will they not puniſh Penelope's- 
frantic ſuitors, nor Ithaca ever riſe again from its- 


zuin? You, ye Gods, who hate my father, you ſend 
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me theſe fearful dreams to rob my heart of every 
hope, to rob me of my life. No, I will live no lon- 
ger in this uncertainty. What ſay II Alas! Jam but 
too certain that my father is no more; PH go even 
to hell to ſeek his ghoſt. Theſeus, the impious The- 
ſeus, who preſumed to offer violence to the infernal 
deities, deſcended thither ; but piety is my motive 
for going Hercules deſcended thither : I indeed 
am not Hercules; but an attempt to imitate him is 
glory. Orpheus, by the recital of his misfortunes, 
moved the heart of that God who is repreſented as 
inexorable, and obtained his leave for Eurydice's te- 
turn to the living. I am more worthy of compaſſion 
than Orpheus, for my loſs is greater. Who would 


ks a young girl, who was no more than mul- 
titudes of others, with Ulyſſes the admiration of all 


Greece ? We. will go, we will die, if it muſt be fo. 
And why ſhould I, whoſe life is ſo miſerable, be a- 
fraid of death? O Pluto ! Proſerpine! I will quick- 
ly try if ye are fo inexorable as ye are faid to be. 
O my father, having vainly compaſſed earth and ſeas 
to find you, I will now go and ſee if you are not in 
the gloomy manſions of the dead. Though the Gods 
refuſe to let me ſee you on the earth; 85 in the en- 
joyment of the light of the ſun, perhaps they will 
not refuſe to let me ſee at leaſt your ghoſt in the ſable 


Telemachus, as he ſpoke theſe words, bedewed his 
bed with his tears. He immediatly roſe, and en- 
deavoured by means of the light to ſooth the ſmart- 
ing grief theſe dreams had occaſioned; but the ar- 
row having pierced his heart, he. carried it every 
where with him. During his anguiſſi he reſolved to 
deſcend to hell at a famous place, which was not 
far from the camp; it is called Acherontia; becauſe 
there is a hideous cavern there, which leads down 
to the banks of Acheron, a river whereby the Gods # 
themſelves are cautious how they ſwear. The city 
was. built on the top of a rock, like a neſt on the top 
of a tree. At the foot of the rock was this cavern, 


which fearful mortals durſt not approach- The. 
8 ſhepherds - 


0 
' 
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fiepherds were careful to turn their flocks from it. 
The ſulphutous vapours of the Stygian lake, which 
inceſſantly exhaled through this opening, infected 
all the air. Nor herbs nor flowers grew around it; 
there no gentle Zephyrs ever breathed, no vernal 
bloom was ſeen, nor autumn's precious gifts. The 
earth was parched and languid, and one ſaw but a 
few fatal cypreſſes and leafleſs ſhrubs. Even at a 
diſtance Ceres all around denied the huſbandmen her 
olden harveſts, and Bacchus ſeemed in vain to pro- 
miſe his delicious fruits, for the cluſtering grapes 
withered inſtead of ripening. The mourning Naiads 
poured no limpid ftream ; their waves were always 
bitter and muddy. In this ſpot, over- run with thorns 
and brambles, no birds did ever warble, nor find a 
ove to retreat to; they went and ſung their loves 
under a milder ſky. Here nothing was heard but the 
croaking of ravens, and the diſmal ſcreams of the 
owl. The graſs itſelf was bitter, and the flocks 
which fed on it, felt not the pleaſing joy which makes 
them bound along. The bull fled from the heifer, and 
the diſconſolate * forgot his pipe and his flute. 


Qut of this cavern ifſued from time to time a black 
thick ſmoke, which formed a kind of night at the 
mid of day. The neighbouring people then redou- 
bled their ſacrifices to appeaſe the infernal Divinities; 
but men in the flower of their age and earlieſt bloom 
of youth, were often the only victims which theſe 
cruel Deities took a pleaſure in ſacrificing by a fatal 
contagion. | 


It was here Telemachus refolyed to find a way to 
Pluto's gloomy manſion. Minerva, who inceffant- 
ly watched over bim and covered him with her 
Ægis, had rendered Pluto propitious to him; Jupiter 
himſelf, at her requeſt, having commanded Mercury, 
who daily defcends to hell to deliver up to Charon a 
certain number of dead, to bid the king of the ſhades 
permit the ſon of Ulyſſes to enter into Nis empire. 


Telemachus fteals out of the camp by night; he 


travels 


2 
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travels by the light of the moon, and invokes that 

powerful Deity, who being m the heavens the bright 

planet of the night, and on earth the chaſte Diana, iz 

in hell the formidable Hecate. This Goddeſs kindly 

heard his vows ; becauſe his heart was pure, and he 

ay led by the pious affection which a ſon owes to his 
ther. 


He was ſcarcely arrived at the mouth of the ca. 
vern, when he heard the ſubterraneous empire-roar ; 
the ground trembled beneath his feet, and the hea- 
vens were armed with lightnings and flaſhes of fire, 
which ſeemed to fall on the earth. The young ſog 
of Ulyſſes felt his heart moved, and his whole body 
covered with a cold ſweat ; but his courage ſupport- 
ed him. Lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven, 
Ye mighty Gods, cried he, theſe omens, which ! 
deem propitious, I accept with pleaſure ; compleat 
your 5 He ſaid, and redoubling his pace, ruſh- 


ed boldly forward. 


 Whereupon the thick ſmoke which rendered the 
mouth of the cavern fatal to all animals that ap- 
proached it, was diſperſed, and the poiſonous ſtench 
ceaſed for a while. Telemachus entered alone ; for 
what mortal durft attend him ? T'wo Cretans, who 
came with him to a certain diſtance from the cave, 
and to whom he had communicated his deſign, wait- 
ed in a temple at a diſtance, trembling, half-dead, 
offering up their vows, and deſpairing of ever ſceing 
Telemachus again. 


Mean time the ſon of Ulyſfes ruſhes ſword in hand 


into this horrible darkneſs. He preſently perceives 


a faint glimmering light, like that which is ſeen in 
the night time on the earth ; he obſerves the airy 


ghoſts fluttering around him, and drives them away 


with his ſword. He afterwards ſees the doleſome 
banks the boggy river, whoſe foul and ſluggiſh 
waters are continually whirling round. On the ſhore 


he diſcovers an innumerable crowd of unburied dead, 


vainly preſenting themſelves to the inexorable Cha- 


ron. 
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ron.” This God, whoſe everlaſting age is eternally 
ſurly and moroſe but full of vigour, threatens them, 
drives them away, and immediately admits the young 
Greek into his bark. Telemachus, as he enters it, 
hears the groans of a diſconſolate ghoſt. 


What occaſions your diſtreſs, ſaid he? Who were 
you on the earth ? I was replied the ſhade, Nabo- 
pharzan king of haughty Babylon. All the nations. 
of the eaſt trembled at the very ſound of my name; 
I cauſed myſelf to be worſhipped by the Babylonians 
in a marble temple, where N. repreſented by a 
golden ſtatue, before which were burnt both night 
and day the moſt precious perfumes of Æthiopia. 
Whoever preſumed to contradict me, was immediate- 
ly chaſtiſed for it. New pleaſures were daily invented 
to make my life more delightful, and J was till 
young and robuſt. Oh ! what joys had I to taſte 
on a throne } But a woman whom I loved, and who 
did not love me, made me very ſenſible that I was 
not a God. She poifoned- me. I now am nothing. 
My aſhes were yeſterday depoſited in a pompous 
manner in a golden urn. My people wept for me; 
they tare off their hair ; they ſeemed as if they would. 
throw themſelves into my flaming pyre to dye with 
me, and they till go and pour forth their groans at 
the foot of the ſtately tomb in which my aſhes are 
laid: But nobody really laments me; my memory 
s abhorred even in my ow] family, and I already 
fuffer here below an horrible kind of treatment. 


Telemachus moved by this fight, ſaid, Were you 
really happy while you b ? did you feel that 
ſweet peace of mind, without which the heart is al- 
ways oppreſt and withers in the midſt of pleaſures ?. 
No, replied the Babylonian, I do not even know 
what you mean. The ſages indeed vaunt of this peace 
as the only good ; but for me, I never experienced it. 
My heart was continually agitated by new defires, b 
fear and by hope. I endeavoured to make myſelf 
giddy by the rapid motions of my paſſions, / and I took 
care to maintain the intoxicating career, and ta make 
847 1 
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it laſting. The ſhorteſt interval of calm reaſon had 
been very irkſome to me. This is the peace which | 


enjoyed; all other ſeemed to me but a fable and 3 
dream. Theſe are the bleflings which I regret, 


The Babylonian, as he ſpoke thus, wept like a 
mean-ſpirited wretch, that had been enervated by proſ- 
perity, and had not been uſed to bear adverſity with for- 
titude. T here were ſeveral ſlaves about him who had 
been put to death to honour his funeral. Mercury had 
delivered them up to Charon with their king, and had 
2 them an abſolute power over him whom they had 
erved on the earth. The ſhades of theſe ſlaves w ere 
no longer afraid of Nabopharzan's ſhade ; they held 
it in chains, and offered it the moſt cruel indignities. 
One ſaid to him, Were we not men as well as thou? 
What made thee ſo frantic as to think thyſelf a 
God ? Shouldeſt thou not have remembered that thou 
wert of the ſame race as others? Another, to inſult 
him, ſaid, Thou wert in the right in being unwilling 
to be taken for a man; for thou wert a monſter voi 
of humanity. A third cried- out, Well! where are 
thy flatterers now-? Wretch, thou haſt no longer any 
thing to give; thou haſt not the power to do any 
more miſchief ; thou art become the flave even of thy 
own flaves. The Gods are ſlow to do juſtice, but, 
they do it at laſt. | 


At theſe grating words Nabopharzan threw himſelf 
proſtrate on the earth, tearing off his hair in a fit of 
rage and deſpair. But Charon ſaid to the ſlaves, Hale 
him up by his chain, rife him whether he will or 
no; he ſhall not have even the conſolation of hiding 
his confuſion ; all the ghoſts of Styx muſt be witneſ- 
ſes of it, to juſtify the Gods, who have ſo long ſuf- 
fered this impious wretch to reign on the earth. This 
Babylonian, is but the beginning of thy ſorrows; 
prepare thyſelf to be tried by Minos, the inflexible 
judge of hell. 75 


During this ſpeech of the terrible Charon, che 
bark reached the ſhore of Pluto's realm. All the 
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hoſts ran to view the living mortal that appeared in - 8 
the boat in the midſt of the dead; but the moment 
Telemachus ſet his foot on the ſhore, they fled like 
the ſhades of night, which the leaſt glimpſe of day dif- 
perſes. Charon with a brow leſs wrinkled, and eyes 
leſs fierce than uſual, ſaid to the young Greek, Thou 
mortal beloved of the Gods, ſince it is given thee to 
enter the kingdom of night, which is inacceſſible to 
the living, make haſte and go where the Deſtinies 
call thee; go along this gloomy path to the palace of 
Pluto, whom you will find on his throne ; he will per- 


mit you to enter regions whoſe ſecrets I am forbidden 
to diſcover to you. bh | 3 


Hereupon Telemachus advances with haſty ſteps. 
He ſees on all fides fluttering ſhades more numerous 
than the grains of ſand on the ſea-ſhore ; and obſery- 
ing the confuſion and hurry of this infinite multitude, 
and the profound filence of theſe ſpacious regions, he 
is ſtruck with an holy fear. His hair riſes upright on 
his head, on his arrival at the inexorable Pluto's'drear 
abode ; his knees tremble; his voice fails him, and ijt 
is with difficulty that he is able to addfeſs theſe words 
to the God: You behold, O tremendous Deity, the 
ſon of the unhappy Ulyſſes; I am come to enquire if 
my father be deſcended into your empire, or if he be 
Kill wandering on the earth. 


Pluto was ſeated on a throne of ebony. - His!p@un« 
tenance was pale and ſevere, his eyes hollow and 
mining his brows wrinkled and threatning. The 

gut of a living man was hateful to him, as the light 
is offenſive to the eyes of animals that are uſed to go 
out of their retreats only by night. By his ſide ap- 
peared Proſerpine, who alone attracted his looks, and 
ſeemed. a little to mollify his heart. She enjoyed an 
ever-blooming beauty; but ſhe ſeemed to have joined 
to her divine charms I know not what of the obduricy 

and cruelty of her hufband. ' 917 "Oe. 8864] 


— 


At the foot of the throne was pale devouring death, 
Wi bis keen ſcythe, which he was continually whet- 
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ing. Around him hovered gloomy cares, cruel jealou- 
ſy, revenge all dropping with blood and covered with 
wounds; groundleſs hate; avarice gnawing her own 
fleſh ; deſpair rending herſelf with her own hands; 
mad ambition overthrowing every thing; treaſon 
thirſting for blood, and unable to enjoy the evils ſhe 
had occaſioned ; envy pouring her deadly yenom a- 
round her, and raging at her want of power to in- 
jure; impiety digging a bottomleſs pit, and flinging 
herſelf in deſpair into it; ghaſtly ſpectres; phan- 
toms which aſſume the form of the dead to terrify 
the living; frightful dreams, and want of fleep as 
tormenting as they: All theſe dreadful images en- 
vironed the e Pluto, and crowded his palace. 
He anſwered Telemachus in a voice which made the 


bottom of Erebus roar. 


Young mortal, deſtiny has given thee to violate 
this ſacted aſylum of ſhades ; purſue thy glorious 
fortune; I ſhall not tell thee where thy father is; 
it ſuffices that thou art free to look for him. As he 
was a king upon the earth, you need only run 
through, on one hand, that part of dreary Tartatus 


where wicked kings are puniſhed, and the Elyſian 


fields, on the other, where good kings are rewarded. 
But you cannot go from hence to the Elyſian fields, 
without paſſing through Tartarus. Haſten thither, 


and quit my dominions, 3 


Telemachus inftantly ſeems to fly through thoſe 
empty and immenſe ſpaces, ſo much did he long to 
know if he ſhould ſee his father, and to get out of 
the dreadful preſence of the tyrant who awes both 
the living and the dead. Near him he preſently pet- 


ceives the diſmal Tartarus, from which iſſued a 


black thick ſmoke, whoſe poiſonous {team would 
have been mortal, had it been diffuſed in the man- 
ſions of the living. This ſmoke hovered over a 


> xiyer of fire and whirlwinds of flames, whoaroar- 
| ing like that of the moſt impetuous torrents. falling... 
. -from the higheſt rocks into the deepeſt abyſſes, pre? 
v vented one's hearing any thing diſtinctly in theſe re 
Lions of ſorrow. 


Telemachus 
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Telemachus being ſecretly encouraged by Miner- 
ya, enters this gulph undaunted. He immediately 
perceived a great number of men who had lived in 
the loweſt ſtations, and were puniſhed, for havin 

ſought riches by fraud, treachery and cruelty. He 
obſerved many impious hypocrites, who pretending 
to love religion, had uſed it only as a ſpecious pre- 
tence to gratify their ambition, and to impoſe upon 
the credulous. Theſe wretches, who had abuſed 
virtue itſelf, though it is the moſt precious gift of 
the Gods, were puniſhed as the moſt wicked of all 
mankind. Children who had killed their fathers 
and their mothers, wives who had dipt their hands 

in their huſbands blood, and traytors who had vio- 
lated all the moſt ſolemn oaths, and facrificed their 
country, ſuffered leſs cruel tortures than theſe hypo- 
crites: Such is the pleaſure of theſe three judges of 
hell, and their reaſon for it is, becauſe hypocrites 


are not fatisfied. with being wicked like other im- 


pious wretches; they endeavour to be thought good, 


and make men, by their counterfeit virtue afraid of 
relying on true. The Gods whom they mocked, 
and rendered contemptible to men, take pleaſure 


in exerting their whole power to revenge themſelves 
of their inſults. | 


Near thoſe appeared others, who, though not 
eſteemed culpable by the vulgar, are proſecuted by 
the divine vengeance without mercy: Theſe are the 
ungrateful, the lyar, the; flatterer who applauded vice, 
malignant cenſurers who endeavoured to ſully the 
pureſt virtue, and thoſe who raſhly judged of things 
without knowing them thoroughly, and thereby in- 
jured the reputation of the innocent. bei f 

But of all kinds of ingratitude that which is com- 
mitted with regard to the Gods, was puniſhed as the 
blackeſt. What ! ſaid Minos, is a man reputed 3 
monſter, who is ungrateſul to his father, or his friend 
of whom he has received ſome favours, and does he 


+ glory in being ungrateful to the Gods, of whom he 


£ 


holds 
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holds his life, and all the bleſſings it includes! Does 
he not owe his birth to them more than to the father 
and mother of whom he was born ? The more 
crimes are winked at and excuſed on the earth, the 


more are they the objects of an implacable vengeance, 


which nothing eſcapes, in hell. 
Telemachus ſeeing the three judges ſitting, and 


paſſing ſentence on a perſon before them, was fo 


free as to aſk them what his crimes were. Upon 
which the criminal took the word, and cried, I never 
did any harm; I placed all my delight in doing 
good; I was generous, liberal, juſt, compaſſionate; 
with what then can I be charged? Whereupon Mi- 
nos ſaid, Thou art charged with nothing as to men; 
but didſt thou not ewe them leſs than the Gods? 
What is this juſtice thou vaunteſt of? Thou haft 
failed in no duty towards men who are nothing: 
thou haſt been virtuous, but thou didſt aſcribe all 
thy virtue to thyſelf, and not to the Gods who gave 
it thee ; for thou wouldeſt needs enjoy the fruit of 

own virtue, and make that the only fpring'of 


thy happineſs. Thou haſt been thy own deity ; but 


the Gods who made all things, and made nothing 
but for themſelves, cannot give up their right. Thou 
haſt forgotten them; they will forget thee, and de- 
liver thee up to thyſelf, ſince thou reſolved'ſt to be 
thy own and not theirs. Now therefore find thy 
conſolation, if thou canſt, in thy own boſom. Lo! 
thou art now for ever ſeparated from men whom thou 
ſoughteſt to pleaſe; Lo! thou, who waſt thy own 
idol, art now alone with "thyſelf. Be aſſured that 


there is no true virtue without a reverence and love 


of the Gods, to whom all things are due. Thy falſe 
virtue, which long dazzled the eyes of men who are 
eaſily impoſed upon, will now 'be put to confuſion. 
Men judging of virtue and vice by what thwarts or 
ſuits with their intereſt, are blind both as to good 
and evil. Here a divine light overthrows all their 


ſuperficial opinions, and often condemns what they 
: admire, and juſtifies what they condemn. 


A 


At 
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At theſe words the Philoſopher, as if he had been 
thunder-ſtruck, could not ſupport himſetf. The com- 
lacency with which he had formerly contemplated 
8 moderation, his courage and generous 'inclinati- 
ons, was changed into deſpair. ' A ſurvey of his own 
heart, which had been an enemy to the Gods, be- 
came his puniſhment. ' He views himſelf, and can- 
not ceaſe to view himſelf. He fees the vanity of the 
opinions of men, whom in all his actions he ſought 
to pleaſe. There is an univerſal change of every 
thing within him, as if all bis bowels had been 
turned upfide down; he no longer finds himſelf 
the ſame man, and every 5 in his heart fails 
him. His conſcience, whoſe teſtimony uſed to pleaſe 
kim ſo highly, riſes up againſt him, and bitterly re- 
ches him with his miſtaken and chimerical vir- 
tues, which had not the worfhip of the Deity for 
their principle and end; he is troubled, aſtoniſhed, 
overwhelmed with ſhame, remorſe and deſpair. . The 
Furies indeed do not torment, becauſe they are ſatiſ- 
hed with giving him up to bimfelf, as his own heart 
abundantly revenges the "derided Gods. He ſeeks 
the 'blackeſt corners to hide himſelf from the reſt of 
the dead, unable to hide himfelf from himſelf; he 
ſeeks for darkneſs, but he cannot find it. A trouble- - 
fome light follows him every where ; every where 
the piercing rays of truth purſue him, in order te 
avenge the truth he neglected to follow. Every 
thing which he loved, becomes hateful to him, as 
being the fource of his miferies, which are to be 
eternal. O fool, ſays he to himfelf, I have known 
neither Gods, nor men, nor ntyſelf. No, I have 
known nothing, fince I never loved the only true 
good. All my ſteps have been erroneous ; my wiſ- 
dom was but folly ; my virtue was only a blind and 
impious pride; I was my own idol. | 


At laſt Telemachus 'beheld the kings who had 
been condemned for abuſing their power. On one 
hand a vengeful Fury prefented a mirror which 
hhewed them all the —_— their vices. There 

= N they 
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they ſaw, and could not avoid ſeeing, their groſi 
vanity. and greedineſs of the moſt ridiculous enco- 
miums;z their barbarity to mankind, whom they 
vught.to have rendered happy; their inſenſibility to 
virtue; their fears to hear the truth; their affection 
for baſe flatterers ; their  ſupineneſs, their luxury, 
their indolence, their miſplaced jealouſies, then 
pomp ;, their exceſſive magnificence, founded on the 
ruin of the people; their ambition to purchaſe a little 
empty glory with the blood of their citizens ; and 
{aftly their inhumanity, in daily ſeeking for ney 
delights, in the tears and deſpair of the | miſerable 
multitude. In this mirror they continually viewed 
themſelves, and found that they were more fright- 
ful and monſtrous than the Chimera which. Bellero- 
phon vanquiſhed, than the Lernzan Hydra which 
was ſubdued by Hercules, and even than Cerberus 
himſelf, though he diſgorges from his three yawn- 
ing mouths, a black venomous gore, which is enough 
to. poiſon the whole race of mankind. 


At the ſame time, on the other hand, another 
Fury repeated to them in an inſulting manner all the 
praiſes which their flatterers had beſtowed upon them 
while they were living, and held up another mirror 
in which they ſaw themſelves fuch as adulation had 
deſcribed them; the contraſt of theſe two portraits 
was the puniſhment of their vanity. It was remark- 
able that the wickedeſt of theſe princes were thoſe to 
whom the moſt fulſome commendations had been 
given in their life-time ; becauſe the wicked are 
more dreaded than the good, and are not aſhamed 
to require the baſe incenſe of the poets and orators of 
their time. 


A 


- They are heard to groan in this profound dark- 
neſs, where they can ſee nothing but the inſults and 
deriſions which they are —— to ſuffer, and have 
nothing about them that does not repulſe them, that 
does not thwart them, that does not confound them. 
Whereas on the earth they ſported with the lives of 
men, and pretended that all things ware made for 
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their uſe; in Tartarus they are delivered up to all 
the caprices of certain ſlaves, who make them in 
their turn feel all the rigours of ſervitude, They 
ſerve with reluctance, and” deſpait of ever being ebl 
to ſoften their captivity. . Under the laſhes of theſe 
faves, now become their mercileſs tyrants, they are 
like the anvil under the ſtrokes of the hammers of 
the Cyclops, when Vulcan urges them to work in the 
burning forges of mount tna. | 


There Telemachus ſaw pale, ghaſtly, diſmayed 
countenances ; for gloomy grief preys on theſe guilty 
wretches. They are terrified at themſelves, and can 
no more ſhake off this terror than their nature itſelf. 
They need no other puniſhment of their crimes than 
their crimes themſelves, which they continually ſee, 
in all their enormity, my them in the face, and 
haunting them like hideous ſpectres. To avoid theſe 
they ſeek for a more powerful death than that which 


ſeparated them from their bodies; they call in their . 


as . for a death which -will extinguiſh all ſenſe 
an 


conſciouſneſs z they implore the abyſſes to fwal- * 


low them up, and to ſcreen them from the vengeful 
and perſecuting rays of truth. But they are reſerved 
for a vengeance which diſtils upon t drop by 
drop, and is inexhauſtible. The truth which they 


dreaded to ſee, becomes their puniſhment ; they ſee 


it, and have eyes only to ſee it riſe up againſt them, 
The fight of it pierces them, rends them, tears them. 
It reſembles lightning; without hurting the out- de, 
it penetrates to the inmoſt bowels. The ſoul, like. 
metal in a flaming furnace, is as it were melted hy 
this vindictive fire, which deſtroys its whole texture, 
but conſumes nothing ; which diſſolves eyen the firſt 

rinciples of life, and yet makes it impoſſible to die. 


They are racked with inconceivable tortures ; they 


can find nor comfort nor reſt for a ſingle moment ; 
they exiſt only by their fury againſt themſelves, and 


_ a deſpair which makes them outrageous, 


Among theſe objects, which made Telemachuss 


hair riſe upright on his head, he ſaw ſeveral of the 


P 2 ancient 
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ancient kings of Lydia, who were puniſhed for hay. 
Ing preferred.the pleaſures of an effeminate life to the 
toils of making their people happy, which ought to 
be inſeparable from royalty. 3 


Theſe princes reproached each other with their 
blindneſs. One ſaid to another, who had been his 
ſon, Did I not often, during my old age and before 
my death, recommend to you the redreſſing the evils 
which I had occaſioned by my negligence ? Ah! un- 
happy father ! replied the ſon, it was you who ruined 
me; it was your example that inſpired me with a love 
of pomp, with pride, voluptuouſneſs, and cruelty, 
Seeing you reign in ſuch luxury and with a crowd 
of flatterers about you, I was habituated to love 
Mattery and pleaſure ; I thought that the reſt of men 
were with reſpect to kings, what horſes and other 
beaſts of burden are with reſpe& to men, animal: 
which we value only for their ſervice, and as the 
contribute to our convenience. This I believed; it 
was you that made me believe it, and I now ſuffer theſe 
numberleſs miſeries for tmitating you. To theſe re- 
proaches they added the moſt ſhocking imprecations, 
and ſeemed in a rage to tear each other in pieces. 


Around theſe kings ſtill hoyered, like owls in the 
night, cruel jealouſies, groundleſs alarms, diffidence 
which proge the people of the cruelty of their 
Princes, an inſatiable thirſt of riches, falſe glory which 
1 always tyrannical, and ſhameful luxury which 
doubles all the miſeries of men, and has it not in her 
power to yield them ſubſtantial pleaſures. | 


Several of theſe kings were ſeyerely puniſhed, not 
for the evil which they had done, but for the omiſſion 
of the good which they ought to have done. All the 
.crimgs of the people that proceed from a negligent exe- 
cution of the laws, were imputed to — kings, 
who ought to reign only that the Jaws may reign by 
their miniſtry. To them alſo were imputed all the 
diſorders which ariſe from pomp, luxury, andall.other 


exceſſes which reduce men to extremity, and — 
them 
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them to violate the laws for the ſake of money. 
Thoſe things eſpecially were treated with the greateſt 
rigour, who inſtead of being good and watchful 
ſhepherds of the people, had ſtudied only to worry 
the flock like ravenous wolves: | | 


But what aſtoniſhed Telemachus yet more, was to 
fee, in this abyſs of darkneſs and miſery, a great 
number of kings, who having paſſed on'the earth for 
tolerably good kings, had been condemned to the 
pains of Tartarus for ſubmitting to be governed by 
wicked and crafty men. They were puniſhed for 
the evils which they had ſuffered to be committed by 
their authority, Moft of theſe had been ſo weak, 
that they had been neither good nor bad ; they had. 
never been afraid of knowing the truth, but they 
had not reliſted virtue, nor placed their delight in 
doing good. 


End of the Eighteenth Book, 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus enters into the Elyfian fields, where he is 
known by Arcefius bis great-grandfather, who aſſures 
bim that Ulyſſes is living, that he will ſee bim again 
in Ithaca, and reign there after bim. Arceſius gives 
him a deſcription 5 the felicity which good men enjoy, 
andeſpecially good kings, who in their life-time ſerved 
the Gods, — * a bleffing to the people they ga- 
werned. He makes him obſerve, that the heroes who 
had excelled only in the art of war, are much leſs 
happy in a place ly themſelves. He gives Telemachus 
ſome inflrudtions, who then returns with ſpeed to the 

confederate camp. : | 


HE N Felemachus came out of this place, he 
W found himſelf relieved, as if a mountain had 
been removed from his breaſt ; he was ſenſible by this 
relief of the miſery of thoſe who are confined there 
without hopes of ever being releaſed, and was terri- 
fied to fee how much more rigorouſly kings were tor- 
mented than other offenders. What! ſaid he, fo 
many duties, ſo many dangers, ſo many ſnares, ſo 
many difficulties in getting at the truth in order to 
guard againſt others and againſt one's ſelf alſo! and 
at lalt fo many tortures in hell, after one has been ſo 
| envied, 
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efvied,' fo diſquieted. fo thwarted during a ſhort life! 
O bow ſenſeleſs is he that is ambitious of reigning ! 


Happy the man who conſines himſelf to a private 


and peaceful ſtation, in which be may with lefs dif- 


e virtuous þ | 


5 


As he made theſe reflections his ſoul was diſorder- 
ed ; he trembled, and fell into a conſternation, which 
made him feel ſomerhing of the defpair of the wret- 
ches he had bur juſt ſeen ; but as he went away from 
this. doleful manſion of darkneſs, horror and de- 


| . wh Bis —_— began mſenſibly to revive : He 
had a 


ready felt, a glimpſe of the pure and ſweet 
ht of the abode of heroes. 2 AIG ® ""*%4} þ F208 


Here refided, ſeparated from the reſt of the juſt, 
aj the good kings that had ever ruled over mankind. 
wicked princes ſuffered puniſhments in Tartarus 
minitely more ſevere than private offenders; fo good 


© kings enjoyed in the Elyſian fields an happineſs in- 


finitely greater than that of other men who had loved 


tus on the earth. 


Felemarhus advanced towards theſe princes, who 
were in fragrant groves on an ever-ſpringing and 


” flowery turf. A thoyfand limpid rills watered, and 


diffuſed a delicious freſhneſs over theſe enchanting. 
ſcenes, An infinite number of birds made the groves 
ring with their tuneful chantings. One beheld the 
vernal flowers ſpringing beneath one's feet, at the ſame 
time that the richeſt autumnal fruſts were hanging on 
the trees. There were never felt the raging. dog-. 
ſtar's heats ;- there the lowering boreal winds never 
durſt to breathe the ſeverities of winter. Neither 
blood-thirſty war, nor cruel enyy that bites. with an 
myenomed toath, and bears writhen adders in her 
boſom and around her arms, nor jealouſy," nor diff 
dence, nor fear, nor vain deſires, do ever approach 
this happy manſion of peace. Here the day never 

ds, and night with her fable veil is a ſtranger. A 


pre and grateful light is diffuſed around the bodies. * 
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of theſe righteous men, and inveſts, them with itz 
rays as with a garment. This light does not reſem- 
ble the glimmering light, which enlightens the eyes 
of wretched mortals, and is nothing but darkneſ; 1 
it is rather a celeſtial glory than a light. It more 
thoroughly penetrates the groſſeſt bodies than the 
rays of the ſun penetrate the pureſt eryſtal. It ne- 
ver dazzles: on the contrary, it ſtrengthens the eyes, 
and conveys an inexpreſſible ſerenity through all the 
receſſes of the ſoul. This is the only food of the 
bleſſed. It proceeds from and enters into them; it 
penetrates and is incorporated with them, as ali- 
ments are incorporated with us. They ſee it, they 
feel it, they breathe it ; it cauſes an inexhauſtible 
fountain of tranquillity and joy to ſpring up in them. 
They are immerſed.in this abyſs of delights as fiſhes 
in the ſea. They covet nothing more; they have 
all things without having any thing, for the taſte of 
this pute light appeaſes the hunger of their hearts. 
All their deſires are ſatisfied, and their plenitude 
raiſes them above every thing that empty greedy 
mortals purſue on the earth. All the ſurrounding 
delights are nothing to them, becauſe the conſum- 
mate happineſs which comes from within, leaves 
them no cravings for any thing they ſee of delightful 
without. They are like the Gods, who, repleniſhed 
with nectar and ambroſia, would not deign to feed 
on any groſs aliments, which might be ſet before 
them at the. moſt ſumptuous tables of mortals, All 
evils fly far from theſe ſerene abodes: Death, ſick- 
neſs, want, pain, ſorrow, remorſe, fear, hope itſelf 
which often gives us as much trouble as fear, divi- 
fions, hatred, quarrels, can have no admiſſion here. 


Should the lofty mountains of Thrace, whoſe brows, 
cayered with ice and ſnow from the beginning of the 
world, cleave the clouds, ſhould they I ſay be thrown 
from their foundations that are fixed in the centre of 
the earth, the ſouls of theſe righteous men would not 4 
e ven be moved: They only pity the miſeries which 


depreſs thoſe who live in the world ; but it is a ſweets 
| Es ank 
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and peaceful pity, that does not in the leaſt leſſen 
their unchangeable felicity. Eternal youth, endleſs 

happineſs, a glory wholly divine, is painted on their 

faces; but their joy has nothing of wanton or inde- - 
cent. It is a ſweet, a noble, a majeſtic joy; it is a 

ſublime, a raviſhing taſte of truth and virtue. They 
every moment experience without interruption that 
extacy of ſoul which a mother feels at the ſight of a 
beloved ſon whom ſhe thought dead; but the rapture 
which quickly forſakes the mother, never flies from 
their ſouls. It never languiſhes a moment; it is 
always new! they taſte the tranſports of inebriating 

joys without their diſorder and ſtupefaction. They 

<{courſe together of what they ſee and of what they 
taſte. They deſpiſe and deplore the ſoft pleaſures, - 
and the vain grandeur of their former condition; 
they reveiw with pleaſure the few but ſorrowful 
years, in which they were under a neceſſity of com- 
bating againſt themſelves, and againſt a torrent of 
corrupt men, in order to be virtuous ; they admire 

the aſſiſtance of the Gods who led them, as it were 
by the hand, through innumerous dangers to virtue. 
Something inconceivably divine flows inceſſantly 
through their ſouls, like a flood of the Divine Nature 
itſelf which is united to them. They ſee, they taſte * 
that they · are happy, and are conſcious that they ſhall - 
always be ſo ; they ſing the praiſes of the Gods, and 
make all together but one voice, one mind, one 
heart: The ſame tide ofifelicity ebbs and flows as it c 


were in their united ſouls. 


In theſe heavenly raptures ages roll away more 
ſwiftly than hours among mortals ; and yet a thou- 
ſand and a thoufand ages ſubſtract nothing from their 
happineſs, which is always new and always perfect. 
They all reign together, not on thrones Which the 
hand of man can ſubvert, but in themſelvés and 
with an unalterable power; for they no longer need 
10 make themſelves formidable by a power borrowed 
df a vile and wretched people. They no longer wer 


thoſe vain diadems, whoſe luſtre conceals numberleſs * 
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feats and anxious cares; the Gods themſelves having 
crowned them, with their own hands, with crowns 
which nothing can tarniſh. 


Telemachus, who. was ſeeking his father, and ex- 
pected to find him in theſe enchanting regions, was 
ſo raviſhed with this taſte of peace and * rh that 
he would have been glad to have found him there, and 
was ſorry that he himſelf was obliged to return to the 
ſociety of mortals. Here, ſaid he, is life indeed, 
whereas ours is but death. But he was aſtoniſhed as 
he had ſeen ſo many kings in the tortures of Tarta- 
rus, that he ſaw ſo few happy in the Elyſian fields ; 
he was hereby convinced that there are very few 
princes. reſolute and courageous enough to reſiſt their 
own power, and to repulſe the numerous. flatterers 
who are uſed to ſtir up all their paſſions. Good kings 
therefore are very rare; and moſt are fo wicked that 
the Gods would not be juſt, if having ſuffered them 
to abuſe their power in their life-time, they did not 
chaſtiſe them after their death. 


Telemachus not ſeeing his father Ulyſſes among 
all theſe kings, looked for the divine Lacrtes his 
grandſire. hile he was ſeeking him in vain, a 
venerable majeſtic old man came towards him, whoſe 
age did not reſemble that of mortals, who are bowed 
down. with the weight of years on the earth. Qne 
perceived only that he had been old before his death; 
far all the gravity of age was now blended with all 
the graces of youth, which revive in the moſt decre- 
Pit the mament they are introduced into the Elyfian. 

glds. This ſenior advanced haſtily, and viewed 


| 5 Telemachus. with complacency, as one, who was very 
det eie bin. Telemachus, who did not know him, 
3 3 was.in pain and ſuſpence. 
=_— excuſe, my my dear 3 ſaid this ſenior, your not 
1 knowing me; I am Arceſius, the father of Laertes. 
I finiſhed my courſe a little befare my grandſon Us 
_—_ lies departed for the fiege of Troy. Though thou 
=. | -»£ wert 
n 15 +» 
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wert then but an infant in thy nurſe's arms, I con- 
ceived great hopes of thee, and they have not de- 
ceived me; fince I ſee that thou art deſcended into 
Pluto's kingdom in queſt of thy father, and that the 
Gods ſupport thee in this enterpriſe. O'my happy 
child ! the Gods love thee, *and are preparing a glory 
for thee which will equal that of thy father. And' 
happy I to ſee thee again! Ceaſe to ſearch for Ulyſſes 
here; he is ſtill alive, and is reſerved to be the re- 
ſtorer of our houſe in the ' iſland of Ithaca. Laertes 
himſelf, though bowing under a weight of years, ſtill 
enjoys the light, and waits for his ſon's coming to 
cloſe his eyes. Thus mortals paſs away like flowers 
which bloom in the morning, and wither and are 
trodden under foot in the evening. The generations 
of men roll away like the waves of a rapid riyer ;. 
nothing can ſtop the tide of time, which draws after 
it every thing that ſeems the moſt! immoveable. 
Thou thyſelf, my fon, my dear fon, thou who now 
enjoyeſt ſuch a ſprightly pleafurable youth, do thou 


remember that this gay ſeaſon is but a flower whick 


will wither almoſt as ſoon as it is blown. Fhou wilt 
perceive thyſelf inſenſibly alter: the ſmiling graces,. 
the ſweet pleaſures which attend thee, ſtrength, health 
joy, will vaniſh like a pleafing dream; nothing but a 
regretful remembrance will be left thee. Languid old 

e, that enemy to pleaſure, will come and wrinkle: 
thy brows, bow down thy body, weaken thy limbs, 
dry up the ſource of joy in thy heart, and make thee: 
both the preſent; and apprehenſive of the future, 
and inſenſible to all things but pain. This time ap- 
pears to you at a diſtance. Alas! the deceiveſt = 
ſelf, my ſon; it comes with haſty Win een 
here. hat advances with ſuch rap e far 
from thee, and the preſent fleeting mo I read, 
at a diſtance, ſince it ceaſes to be the inſtant we ſpeak,” 
and can approach us no more. Never rely therefore; 
my ſon, on the prefent ; but ſupport thyſelf in ſhe 
rugged thorny | pp of virtue by viewing the futures 
© Prepare thyſelf a manſion, by purity of manners and 
# love juſtice, in this-bliſsful abode of peace. Thou 
Kalt quickly fee thy father reſume his authority in 
| * ' lIikacas 
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Ithaca; thou wert born to reign after him; but alas! 
my ſon, how deceitful is a crown ! when one view, 
it at a diſtance, one ſees, nothing but grandeur, luſtre 
and pleaſures ; but when near, it. is, all beſet with 
thorns. A private perſon. may without reproach lead. 
2 life of eaſe and obſcurity ; but a king cannot, with-. 
out diſhonouring himſelf, prefer a. life of pleaſure and 
indolence. to. the. painful duties of government. He 
owes himſelf to his ſubjects; he is never permitted 
to be his own maſter, and his leaſt over-ſights are of 
the greateſt conſequence, becauſe they make his peo. 
ple wretched, and that ſometimes for ages. He ought. 
to curb the. audaciouſneſs of the wicked, to ſupport 
innocence, to ſuppreſs calumny. It is not enough. 
for him not to do any evil; he muſt do all the poſſi- 
ble good of which the ſtate ſtands in need. Nay, it 
is. not enough that he does good himſelf ; he muſt 
likewiſe prevent all the. evils which others would do, 
were they not reſtrained. Be apprehenſive therefore, 
my ſon, be apprehenſive. of ſo dangerous a ſituation; 
arm thyſelf with reſolution againſt thyſelf, againſt thy 
paſſions, and againſt flatterer, 


Arceſius, as he ſpoke theſe words, ſeemed. animated, 
by a divine fire, and let Telemachus ſee by his coun- 
tenance that he greatly pitied kings on account of 
the miſeries which ate inſeparable, from a crown. 
When it is aſſumed, ſaid he, to gratify one's ſelf, it, 
is a monſtrous tyranny.z, and when it is afſumed to 
diſcharge.the duties of it, and to. govern a numerous 
people, as ger ON pai: his children, it is a griev- 
ous thraldom, which requires an heroic. fortitude and. 
patience.: And it is accordingly. certain, that. they. 
Who have really.reigned yirtuouſly here, enjoy every 
thing which the power of the Gods can beſtow in. 
order to. render their happineſs compleat. 


While Arceſius was ſpeaking in this manner, his, 
words ſunk deep into Telemachus's beart, and were. 
epgrayed upon it, like the figures which a ſkilful artiſt; 
engraves on braſs, and deſigns to tranſmit to the view, 
of; the-lateſt poſterity. This ſage diſcourſe a 27 


N 
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fabtle flame that penetrated into the bowels of the 
young Telemachus ; he found himſelf moved and on 
fire ; ſomething divine ſeemed to melt his heart with- 
in him. What he had in his inmoſt parts ſecretly 
conſumed him ; he could neither contain it, nor ſup- 

rt it, nor reſiſt ſo violent an impreſſion : it was a 
frely pleaſing ſenſation, immixed with pains.capable. 
of depriving one of life. 


Telemachus beginning at length to breathe. more 
freely, perceived in the countenance of Arceſius a 

reat reſemblance of Laertes ; nay, he fancied that 
fe had a confuſed idea of having ſeen the like fea- 
tures in his father Ulyſſes, when he departed for the. 
ſiege of Troy. | 


This remembrance melted his. very. heart; ſweet- 
and joyful tears ſtreamed from his eyes. He was de- 
firous of embracing ſo dear a-perſon, and ſeyeral. 
times attempted it in vain. The empty ſhade eluded; 
his arms, as flattering objects flip from a man in a 
dream when he thinks himſelf ſure of them: One) 
while the thirſty mouth of the ſleeper purſues a fu-- 
gitive ſtream ;. another while his lips move to form 
words which his ſtiffened tongue cannot utter; then 
his hands are eagerly extended, and catch nothing. 
So Telemachus.was unable to gratify.his fondneſs: 
He ſees Arceſius, he hears him, he talks to him, he: 
cannot feel him. At length he aſks him who the per- 
ſons are whom he ſees around him. F366 

You ſee, my ſon, replied the ſage ſenior, Men who + 
were the ornament of their times, and the glory and 
happineſs of the human race ; you ſeethe ſmall num-. 
ber of kings who were worthy to be ſo, and Wh 
faithfully. diſcharged the office of Gods on the earth... 
The others whom you ſee near, but. ſeparated from 
them by that little cloud, enjoy a much lower degree 
of glory. Thoſe indeed are heroes ; but the reward, 
of their valour and military expeditions cannot be. 
compared with that of wile, juſt, and beneficent. 
Princes. 
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Among theſe heroes you ſee Theſeus, whoſe face 
is ſomewhat melancholy. He had the misfortune to be 
too credulous with regard to an artful wife, and is til 
grieved for having requeſted of Neptune the cruel 
death of his ſon Hippolytus. O how happy ! had he 
not been ſo paſſionate and ſo eafily provoked ! You 
likewiſe behold Achilles leaning on his ſpear, by rea- 
ſon of the wound he received in his heel by the hard 
of the effeminate Paris, which put an end to his life. 
Had he been as juſt, wiſe, and moderate as he was 
intrepid, the Gods would have granted him a long 
reign ; but they pitied the Phthians and Dolopians, 
over whom, according to the courſe of nature, he 
would have reigned after Peleus, and determined not 
to deliver ſo many people to the mercy of a fiery 
man, who was more eaſily enraged than the moſt 
ſtormy ſea. The Fatal ſiſters ſhortened the thread of his 
days, and he reſembled a flower, which when hardly 
blown is cut down by the plough-ſhare, and falls be- 
fore the cloſe of the day which gave it birth. The 
Gods made uſe of him, as of floods and tempeſts, to 
puniſh the crimes of men; they made Achilles their 
engine to throw down the walls of Troy, in order to- 
revenge Laemedon's perjury, and Paris's unlawful 
laye. Haring made this uſe of the inſtrument of their 
vengeance, they were appeaſed, and refuſed, not- 
withſtanding the tears of Thetis, to ſuffer this young 
hero ts continue longer in the world, who was fit 
only to diſturb mankind, and to overturn cities and 


kingdoms. | 


But doſt thou ſee that other perſonage there with 
that fierce countenance ? It is Ajax, the ſon of Tela- 
mon, and the couſm of Achilles. You undoubtedly 
are not ignorant of his glory in battle. After the 
death of Achilles he pretended that his armour could 
be given to none but himſelf; your father did not 
think that he ought to yield it to him; the Greeks 
adjudged it in favour of Ulyſſes. Ajax killed himſelf” 
through rage and vexation, and indignation and fury® 
are {till viſible in his face. Do not approach him, my 
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ſon ; for he would think that you intended to inſult 
him in his misfortunes, _ he really merits pity. 
D you not perceive that he looks upon us with un- 
eaſineſs, and is entering abruptly into that gloomy 
ove, becauſe we are odious to him ? On the other 
ide you ſee Hector, who had been invincible, if the 
ſon of Thetis had not lived at the fame time. But lo! 
there goes Agamemnon, who ſtill bears the marks of 
Clytemneſtra's perfidy. O my fon, I tremble when 1 
think of the calamities of the impious Tantalus's fa- 
mily. The enmity of the two brothers, Atreus and 
Thyeſtes, filled that houſe with horror and blood, 
Alas! what a multitude of others does a fingle crime 
"draw after it? Agamemnon returning at the head of 
the Greeks from the ſiege of Troy, had not time to 
enjoy in peace the glory he had acquired : Such is the 
fate of almoſt all conquerors. All the perſons you ſee 
there were formidable in war ; but they were not ami- 
able and virtuous. Accordingly they are admitted 
only into the ſecond manſion of the Elyſian fields. 


As for theſe, they reigned with juftice, they loved 
their ſubjects, and are the favourites of the Gods. 
While Achilles and Agamemaon, who were ſo prone 
to diſſention and war, do ſtill even here fetain their 
pains and natural failings, while they vainly regret 


the loſs of their lives, and are grieved at their being. 


now but empty and impotent ſhadows ; theſe righte- 
ous princes, —_ purihed by the divine light, on 
which they feed, have nothing more to wiſh for the 
completion of their happineſs. They view the anx- 
ous cares of mortals with pity ; and the greateſt af- 
fairs which diſquiet the ambitious, appear to them 
like the ſports of children. Their ſouls are repleniſh- 
ed with truth and virtue, which they draw at the 
fountain head. They have nothing more to ſuffer 
from themſelves or others, no more deſires, no more 
wants, no more fears. All is at an end asto them, 
except their felicity which cannot end. 


Take notice, my ſon, of old king Inachus, who 
Hunded the kingdom of Argos, What * f 
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What majeſty in his old age Flowers ſpring beneath. 
his ſteps, his eaſy gait reſembles the flight of a bird. 
He holds an ivory lyre in his hand, and ſings in an 
eternal tranſport the marvellous works of the Gods, 
His heart and mouth . breathe an exquiſite perfume, 
The harmony of his voice and lyre would raviſh both 
Gods and men. Thus is he rewarded for loving the. 
people whom he aſſembled within his new walls, and 


whoſe legiſlator he was. 
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On the other fide, thou mayeſt ſee.among thoſe 
myrtles, Cecrops the Egyptian, who was the firit 
king of Athens, a city, ſacred to the Goddeſs of wiſ- 
dom, whoſe name it bears. Cecrops bringing uſeful. 
Jaws from Egypt, which was the ſource of letters and 
morality, to Greece, ſoftened the ſavage nature of the 
Attic towns, and. united them in the bounds of ſocie- 
2 He was juſt, humane, compaſſionate; he left his 
ubjects in affluence, and his own family in moderate 
circumſtances, being unwilling that his power ſhould. 
deſcend to his children, becauſe he. thought that 
others were more. worthy of it. 


In that little valley I. muſt likewife ſhew you Eric- 
thon, who invented the art of making money of 
filver. He did it with a view of facilitating commerce | 
between the. iſlands of Greece; but he foreſaw the 
inconveniences. which would attend this invention. 
Apply yourſelves, ſaid he to the people, to multiply 
the riches of nature among you, which are the true 
rickes: Manure the earth, that you may have plenty 
of corn, wine, oil and fruits; take care to have in- 
numerable flocks and herds, which may feed. you 
with their milk and cloath you with their wool} and 
you will thereby place yourſelves in circumſtances of 
never being afraid of poverty. The more children. 
you have, the richer you will be, provided you inure 
them to labour ; for the earth is inexhauſtible,, and 
increaſes her fertility in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants that cultivate her with care; fhe liberally 
rewards all ſuch for their toils, whereas the is ſparing ; 


and ungrateful to thoſe who cultivate her in a negli 
gent 
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gent manner. Confine yourſelyes therefore ehiefly to 
the true riches which ſuffice the wants of man. As 
for money, it muſt be eſteemed only as it is neceſſary 
either in the wars which we are inevitably forced to 
maintain abroad, or for the trading in ſome neceſſary 
commodities which are wanting in our. own country : 
And it is accordingly to be wiſhed, that men would 
ceaſe to trade in all things which ſerve only to main 
tain extravagance, pomp and luxury. 


The ſage Ericthon would often ſay, I greatly fear, 
my children, that I have made you a fatal preſent, 
in communicating to you the invention of money. I 
foreſee that it will excite avarice, ambition, pomp; 
that it will cheriſh an infinite number of pernicious 
arts, which tend only to the ſoftening and to the cor- 
ruption of manners ; that it will give you a diſguſt of 
the happy fimplicity in which all the repoſe and all 
the ſecurit of life conſiſts; that it will in ſhort make 
you deſpiſe agriculture, which is the foundation of 
the life of man, and the ſource of all real bleſſings : 
But the Gods are witneſſes to. the integrity of my 
heart in imparting this invention to you, which is 
in itſelf uſeful. At laſt when Ericthon perceived that 
money corrupted the people as he had foreſeen, he 
retired through grief to a ſavage mountain where 
he lived poor and ſequeſtered from mankind to an 
extreme old age, and would not concern himſelf in 
the government of cities. 


A little while after him the famous Triptolemus 
appeared in Greece, whom Ceres taught the art of 
tiling the earth, and of covering it every year with 
a golden harveſt. Not that men before him were 
ſtrangers to corn or to the manner of multiplying it 
by ſowing, but they were not perfect in the art of 
tillage, till Triptolemus, ſent by Ceres, came with 
a plough in his hand, to offer the Goddeſs's gifts to all 
who ſhould have reſolution enough to conquer their 
natural ſloth, and addict themſelves to conſtant 


labour. Quickly did Triptolemus teach the Greeks 
to 
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to furrow the earth, and to make her fruitful by 
rending her boſom ; quickly did the ardent and in- 
defatigable reapers cauſe the yellow ears which co- 
vered the fields, to fall beneath their ſharp-edged 
ſickles. Even wild and favage people, who wandered 
up and down the woods of Epirus and Ætolia, in 
queſt of acorns for their food, ſoftened their manners, 
and became ſubject to laws, when they had learnt 
how to make the harveſts rife, and to live on bread. 


Triptolemus made the Greeks reliſh the pleaſure of 


owing their riches only to their labour, and of finding 
in one's own field all that was neceſſary to render lite 
eaſy and happy. This ſimple, this innocent plenty, 
which is inſeparable from agriculture, made them re- 
collect the wiſe counſels of Ericthon; they contemned 
money and all artificial riches, ' which are riches 
only in the imagination. of men, which tempt them 
to purſue dangerous pleaſures, and divert them from: 
labour, wherein they would find all real bleſſings, 
together with purity of manners and perfect freedom. 
'The Greeks therefore knew that a fertile and well- 
cultivated field is the real treaſure of a family, which 
is wiſe enough to chooſe to live frugally as their fathers 
lived. And happy had they been had they remained 
ſteady in maxims ſo proper to make them powerful, 
free, happy, and worthy of being ſo by a ſolid virtue! 
But alas ! they begin to admire falſe riches ; on by 
little and little neglect the true, and degenerate from 
this admirable ſimplicity. O my fon, you will one 
day reign ; then remember to bring men back to the 
practice of agriculture, to honour that art, to en- 
courage thoſe who apply themſelyes to it, and not to 


ſuffer men to live idle, or to be employed in arts which 


nouriſh pomp and luxury. Theſe two men, who 
were ſo wiſe on the earth, are here beloved of the 
Gods. Take notice, my ſon, that their glory as much 


ſurpaſſes that of Achilles and other heroes who excelled. 
enly in battle, as the delightful ſpring is pleaſanter 


than the icy winter, or as the light of the ſun is 
brighter than that of the moon. | 


While 
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While Arceſius was talking in this manner, he 

rceived that Telemachus's eyes were fixed on a 
little laurel-grove, and a river bardered with violets, 
roſes, lilies and ſeveral other fragrant flowers, whote 
lively colours reſembled thoſe of Iris, when ſhe de- 
ſcends from heaven to the earth, to declare the com- 
mands of the Gods to mortals. The great king Se- 
ſoſtris was in this beautiful Grove, and Telemachus 
knew him again, though he was a thouſand times 
more majeſtic than he had ever been on the throne 
of Egypt. Rays of benign light ſhot ſrom his eyes, 
and dazzled thoſe of Telemachus. When one ſaw 
him, one would have thought that he was inebriated 
with Nectar; ſo much had the divine ſpirit raiſed him 
above the reach of human reaſon as a reward of his 


yirtues. 


Telemachus faid to Arceſius, O my father, I per- 
ceive Seſoftris, the wiſe king of Egypt, whom I 
ſaw not long fince. That indeed is Seto Kris, replied 
Arceſius; and you ſee by him how bountifully the 
Gods reward good princes. But you muſt know | 
that all this happineſs is nothing in compariſon of 
that which was deſigned him, if too great a proſpe- 
rity had not made him forget the rules of moderation 
and juſtice, His paſſion to lower the pride and inſo- 
lence of the Tyrians, engaged him to take their city. 
This conqueſt inſpired him with a defire of making 
others; and ſuffering himſelf to be ſeduced by the 
vanity of conquerors, he ſubdued, or, to ſpeak more 
juſtly, he ravaged all Aſia. At his return to Egypt 
he found that his brother had ſeized upon the crown, 
and had by an unrighteous adminiftration changed 
the beſt laws of the country. Thus did his great 
conqueſts only ſerve to embroil his ewn kingdom. 
But what made him more inexcuſable, was his being ſo 
intoxicated with vain glory, as to cauſe his chariot to be 
drawn by the proudeſt of the kings he had conquered, 
He was afterwards ſenſible of his error, and aſhamed of 
having been ſo inhuman. Such was the fruit of his victo- 
nes, and ſuch are the miſchiefs which conquerors bring 

upea 
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upon themſelves and their kingdoms, by endeavouring 
to uſurp thoſe of their neighbours. This was what 
ſullied the reputation of a prince who was otherwiſe 
ſo juſt and beneficent, and it is this which diminiſhes. 
the happineſs which the Gods had prepared for him. 


Doſt thou not ſee him, my fon, whoſe wound ap- 
pears ſo glorious? He was a king of Caria, Dio- 
clides by name, who ſacrificed himſelf for his people 
in battle, becauſe the oracle had declared that the 
nation whoſe king ſhould periſh, would be victorious 
in the. war between the Carians and Lycians. 


Take notice of that other perſonage alſo: He was 
a wiſe legiſlator, who having enaQted laws which 
were adapted to make his ſubjects virtuous and happy, 
made them ſwear that they would never violate any 
of them in his abſence. This done, he — 
became a voluntary exile from his country, and died 
poor in a foreign land, in order to oblige his people by 
this oath for ever to obſerve ſuch ſalutary laws. 


The other whom you ſee, is Euneſimus, king of 
the Pylians, and one of the anceſtors of the ſage Neſ- 
tor. During a peſtilence which ravaged the whole 
earth and covered the banks of Acheron with new 
ghoſts, he laying down his life for ſo many millions 
of innocent perſons, beſought the Gods to lay aſide 
their wrath. The Gods heard him, and here beſtow- 
ed a real crown upon him, of which all earthly crowns 
are but empty ſhodows. 


The old man whom you ſee with a wreath of flow- 
ers on his head, is the famous Belus : He reigned in 
Egypt, and married Anchynoe the daughter of the 
God Nilus, who conceals the ſource of his waters, 
and enriches the country by his inundations. He had 
two ſons ; Danais whoſe hiſtory you know, and 


. Egyptus who gave his name to this beautiful kingdom. 


Belus thought himſelf richer by the plenty he pro- 
cured, his ſubjects, and by their affection for him, 


them. 


than by all the taxes which he could have impoſed upon 
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them. Theſe men, my ſon, whom you look upon as 
dead, are alive; and the wretched life which men 
drag on the earth is death: The names only are 
changed. May the Gods render thee virtuous enough 
to merit this bleſſed life, which nothing can put u 
period to, nor diſquiet! But haſten hence; it is time 
to go and ſeek thy father. Alas ! what blood wilt 
thou ſee ſhed before thou findeſt him! But then what 
glory awaits thee in the fields of Heſperia! Be mind- 
ful of the wiſe Mentor's counſels : it thou followeſt 
them, thy name will be glorious among all nations 
and in all ages. 5 
He ſaid; and immediately conducted Telemachus 

to the ivory door which leads out of Pluto's darkſome 
realm. Telemachus departed, with gars in his eyes, 
without being able to embrace him; and aſcending 
from theſe gloomy regions, haſtened back to the con- 
federate camp: having in his way rejoined the two 
young Cretans, who had accompanied him as far as 
the cayern, and expected to ſee him no more. 


End of the Nineteenth Pogk. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


In an aſſembly of the chiefs, Telemachus prevails on them 
not to ſurpriſe the city of Venufium, which had been left 
by both parties in truſt in the hands of the Lucanian;, 
He ſhews his wiſdom with regard to two de/erters ; 
one of them, whoſe name was Acanthus, had under- 
taken to poiſon him, and the other, named Dioſcorus, 
offered the allies the head of Adraſtus. In the enſuing 
battle Telemachus carries death wherever he goes in 

queſt of Adraſtus; and that king who ſeeks him alſo, 
meets with and kills Pififiratus, the ſon of Neſtor. 
PhileAetes comes to his aſſiſtance, and as he is about te 
kill Adraſtus, is wounded and vbliged to retire from 
the battle. Telemachus follows the cries of the confe- 
derates, of whom Adraſtus makes a terrible hawack ; 
he engages this enemy, and gives him his life on condi- 
tions e he impoſes upon him. Adraſtus getting up 
again, attempts to ſurpriſe Telemachus, who ſeizes bin 
a ſecond time and takes away his life. 


N the mean time the chiefs of the army aſſembled 
I to deliberate whether they ſhould ſeize on Venu- 
ſium a ſtrong city, which Adraſtus had formerly. 

uſurped 
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uſurped from his neighbours the Peucetz of Apulia ; 
who had entered into the league againſt Adraſtus, in 
order to demand juſtice for that invaſion. Adraſtus to 
fatisfy them, had delivered the city by way of truſt 
into the hands of the Lucanians : But he had corrupted 
the Lucanian garriſon and its commander by his mo- 
ney ; ſo that the Lucanians had in reality leſs autho- 
rity than he in Venuſium and the Apulians, who had 
conſented that the Lucanian garriſon ſhould keep Ve- 
nuſium, had been over- reached in this negotiation. 


A citizen of Venuſium, named Demophantes, had 
privately offered the allies to deliver up one of the 
gates of the city to them by night, This propofal 
was ſo much the more advantageous, as Adraſtus had 
laid up all his proviſions and military ſtores in a caſtle 
near Venuſium, which could not defend itſelf if that 
city were taken. PhiloQtetes and Neſtor had alrea 
declared that they ought to embrate ſo favourable an 
opportunity; and all the other commanders bein 
ſwayed by their authority, and dazzled by the advan- 
tages which would ariſe from ſo eaſy an enterpriſe, 
approved their opinion : But Telemachus at his re- 
turn did all he could to diſſuade them from it. 4 


J am not ignorant, ſaid he, that if ever a man de- 
ſerved to be ciicumvented;and:deceived, it is Adraſ- 
tus, who has fo often deceived all others. I plain 
ſee that in ſurpriſing Venuſium you will only take 
poſſeſſion of a city which belongs to you, fince it 
belongs to the Apulians, a nation who ze entered 
into your league. I own that you may dq is with 
a grcater ſhew of reaſon, as Adraſtus, who 
city as a pledge into the hands of the Lucanians%* has 
corrupted the governor and the garriſon, in order to 
enter it whenever he ſhall think proper. And then 
I am ſenſible as well as you, that if you take Venu- 
ſium, you will the next day become maſters of 
the caſtle in which Adraſtus has lodged all his 
ſtores ; and that you would thus in two days put an 
end to this formidable war. But is it not better to 


periſk 


this 
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riſh than to conquer by ſuch means? Muſt fraud be 
repelled by fraud? Shall it be ſaid that fo many 
rinces having entered into a league to chaſtiſe the 
impious Adraſtus for his treacheries, are become 
treacherous like him ? If it is lawful for us to ad 
like Adraſtus, he is not guilty, and our endeavours 
to puniſh him are . What! has all Heſperia, 
ſupported by ſo many Greek colonies, and heroes 
returned from the ſiege of Troy, no other arms 
againſt the perfidy and perjury of Adraſtus, but per- 
kdy and perjury ? You have ſworn by things the 
moſt ſacred to leave Venuſium as a pledge in the 
hands of the Lucanians. But their garriſon, fay you, 
is corrupted by Adr ſtus's money 3 that ax 
well as you. But this garriſon 1s ſtill in the pay of 
the Lucanians ; it has not refuſed to obey them, and 
has, at leaſt m appearance, obſerved the neutrality, 
Neither Adraſtus nor any of his ſoldiers have ever en- 
tered Venuſium ;; the treaty ſubſiſts, and your oath is 
not forgotten by the Gods. Shall we keep our promi- 
ſes, only when we want plauſible pretences to break 
them ? Shall we be faithful and religious obſervers of 
eaths, only when we can get nothing by violating 
them ? If the love of virtue and the fear of the Gods 
have no influence upon you, have at leaſt ſome con- 
cern for your reputation, and intereſt. If you give 
mankind this pernicious inſtance of breaking your 
word and of violating your oath to terminate a war, 
what wars will you not kindle by this impious con- 
duct? What neighbour will not be conſtrained to ap- 
prehend every thing from and to deteſt you? Who for 
the future ia the moſt preſſing exigences will confide 
inyou ? What ſecurity will you be able to give when 
you deſign to be ſincere, and when it is of conſe- 
quence to you to perſuade your neighbours that you 
are ſo? Will a Hemm treaty do it? You will have 
trampled one uti:der our feet. Will an oath do it? 
Ah ! will it not be known that you look upon 
the Gods as cyphers, when you expect to draw 
any advantage from perjury? You will not therefore 


be ſafer in peace than in war. Every thing which 
comes 
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comes from you, will be received as a diſguiſed or 
open war. You will perpetually be the enemies of 
all who ſhall have the misfortune to be your neigh- 
bours. All tranſactions which require reputation, 
probity and confidence, will become impoſſible to 
you; you will have no means of making people be- 
lieve what you promiſe. 


There-is, added Telemachus, a yet nearer concern 
which maſt needs affect you, if you have any ſenſe 
of probity, or any foreſight with regard to your own 
intereſt, viz. that fo treacherous a conduct would be 
an internal attack upon your whole league, and quick- 
iy ruin it ; your perjury would cauſe Adraſtus to 
triumph. | 


The whole aſſembly, murmuring at theſe words, 
aſked him how he could take upon him to fay, that 
an action which would infallibly make the confede- 
rates victorious, would ruin the confederacy ? How, 
replied he, will you be able to confide in each other, 
if you once violate your ſincerity, the only band of 
ſociety and confidence ? When you have laid it down 
as a maxim, that the laws of probity and fidelity may 
be diſpenſed with for the fake of ſome ſignal advan- 
tage, which if youbwill truſt another, ſince another 
may find it very advantageous to falſify his word and 
to deceive you Where will you be then? Which of 
vou will not endeavour by his own artifices to pre- 
vent thoſe of his neighbour ? What will be the fate 
of a confederacy of ſo many nations, when they have 
agreed among themſelves after a general diſcufſion of 
the matter, that it is lawful to over-reach one's neigh- 
bour and to violate one's plighted faith ? How great 
will your mutual jealouſies be, your diſſentions, your 
zeal to deſtroy each other? Adtaſtu l have no oc- 
cahon t attack you; you will u dy worry one 
another, and juſtify his perfidieg-. „ ſage, ye mag- 
nanimous princes, you who ſo ly govern innu- 
merable multitudes, diſdain not hearken to the 
counſels of a young man. Should you ever fall into 
the moſt terrible extremities into which war ſome- 
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times precipitates men, you may riſe again by you 
vigilance and the ſtruggles of your virtue; for true 
courage never deſpairs: But if you have once broken 
down the barrier of honour and probity, your ruin i; 
inevitable ; you can never revive the confidence which 
is neceſſary to make all important affairs ſucceſsful, 
nor reclaim men to the principles of virtue which you 
have taught them to deſpiſe. And what do you ap- 
— Are you not brave enough to conquer 
without treachery ? Is not your valour together with 
the forces of ſo many nations, ſufficient for this? Let 
us fight, let us die, if it muſt be ſo, rather than con- 
2 by ſuch vile means. Adraſtus, the impioui 

draſtus, is in our power, provided we abhor imi- 
tating his baſeneſs and perfidy. 


When Telemachus concluded his ſpeech, he per- 
ceived that ſoft perſuaſion had flowed from his lips, 
and ſunk deep into their hearts. He obſerved that 
there was a profound filence throughout the whole 
aſſembly ; every one's thoughts being employed, not 
on him or the graces of his words, but on the force 
of truth, which was ſo ſtriking in the whole courſe 
of his reaſoning. Amazement was painted on their 
faces. At length an hollow murmur was heard ſpread- 
ing itſelf by little and little through the whole aſ- 
ſembly. They all looked one upon another, being 
afraid to ſpeak firſt, and waitingytill the principal 
commanders ſhould declare — 4 though every 
one found it difficult to retain his ſentiments. At laſt 
the graye Neſtor pronounced theſe words : 


_ Worthy ſon of Ulyſſes, the Gods prompted you to 
_ ſpeak, and Minerva, who ſo often inſpired your fa- 
ther, ſuggeſted to you the wiſe and generous counſel 
hie you haſte given us. I do not regard your youth, 
I ſee Mine 5 you have ſaid. You have plead- 
ed the cauſè of viene. Without virtue the greateſt 
advantages ate loſſes; without virtue men ſoon 
draw on themes the vengeance of their enemies, 
the jealouſy of Meir allies, the hatred of all good men, 
and the juſt wrath of the Gods. Let us therefore 


leave 
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leave Venuſium in the hands of the Lucanians, and 
think of conquering Adraſtus only by our courage. 


He faid ; and the whole aſſembly applauded the 
wiſdom of his words. But every one, as he gave his 
applauſe, turned his eyes with amazement towards 
the ſon of Ulyſſes, and imagined that he ſaw the wiſ- 
dom of Minerva, his inſpirer, ſhine forth in him. 


There ſoon aroſe another queſtion in the council of 
the kings, by which he did not acquire leſs glory. 
Adraſtus, ever bloody and perfidious, ſent into the 
camp one Acanthus a deſerter, who was to poiſon the 
moſt illuſtrious chiefs of the army. He was particu- 
larly ordered to ſpare no pains to effect the death of 
the young Telemachus, who was already become the 
terror of the Daunians. Telemachus, who had too 
much courage and candour to be miſtruſtful, readi] 
and kindly received this wretch, who had feen Ulyl. 
ſes in Sicily, and who related to him the adventures 
of that hero. He ſubſiſted him, and endeavoured to 
comfort him in his misfortunes ; for Acanthus com- 
plained of having been deceived and unworthily 
treated by Adraſtus. But this was cheriſhing and 
warming a venomous viper in his boſom, which was 
ready to ſting him to death. Another deſerter was 
taken, whoſe name was Arion, whom Acanthus was 
ſending back to Adraſtus, to inform him of the ſtate 
of the confederate camp, and to aſſure him that he 
would the next day poiſon the principal kings and 
Telemachus, at an entertainment which the latter 
was to give him. Arion being apprehended, con- 
feſſed his treaſon, and it was fulpe&ted that Acanthus 
was concerned with him, becauſe they were intimate 
friends; but Acanthus, who was a deep diſſembler 
and not to be daunted, defended himſelf fo artfully 
that he could not be convicted, nor the bottom of the 
conſpiracy diſcovered. Kin 

Several of the kings were of opinion that they 
ought in this uncertainty to ſacrifice Acanthus to the 
public ſafety. He muſt, ſaid they, be put to death; 

1 the 


the life of a ſingle perſon is nothing, when the ſafety 
of ſo many princes is concerned. What if an inno- 
cent perſon periſh, when the point in debate is the 
n of thoſe who repreſent the Gods among 
men | 


What an inhuman maxim! what barbarous policy, 
replied 'Telemachus ! How ! are you ſo laviſh of hu- 
man blood! O you who are appointed the ſhepherd; 
of men, and who govern them only to take care of 
them as a ſhepherd takes care of his flock, you are it 
ſeems ravenous wolves and not ſhepherds ; at moſt 
you are thepherds only to fleece and ſlay the flock, 
inſtead of leading it into good paſtures. According 
to you a man is guilty the moment he is accuſed ; to 
be ſuſpected merits death; the innocent are at the 
mercy of the envious and the ſlandeter; and the more 
your tyrannical jealouſy increaſes in your boſom, the 
greater number of victims muſt be lain. 


_ Telemachus ſpoke theſe words with an authority 
and vehemence that carried an irrefiſtable conviction 
with it, and over-whelmed the authors of ſuch baſe 
advice with ſhame. He afterwards ſaid in a milder 
tone: As for me ] am not fo fond of life as to pay ſo 
dear for it; I had rather that Acanthus ſhould be a 
villain than be one myſelf, and that he ſhould rob me 
of my lite by treachery, than that I ſhould be ſo unjuſt 
as to put him to death on ſuſpicion only. But have 
a little patience, ye princes, who as you are appointed 
Eings, that is judges, of the people, ſhould know how 
to try men with juſtice, wiſdom and nioderation; 
have patience, I ſay, and give me leave to examine 
Acanthus in your preſence. 


Hereupon he queſtions Acanthus concerning his 
correſpondence with Arion; he preſſes him with a 
thouſand circumſtances, and ſeveral times makes as 
if he would ſend him back to Acraſtus, as a deſerter 
that deſerved to be puniſhed, to ſee whether he was a- 
fraid of being ſent back or not. But Acanthus's voice 
nd countenance continued calm and compoſed, 205 
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tom thence Telemachus concluded that he could 
not be innocent. Not being able however to draw 
him into a confeſſion, Telemachus at laſt ſaid, Give 
me your ring, I will ſend it to Adraſtus. At this de- 
mand of his ring Acanthus grew pale, and was in 
confuſion. Telemachus, whoſe eyes were continually 
fixed upon him, perceived it and took the ring. 
will immediately ſend it, ſaid he, to Adraſtus by 
the hands of your acquaintance Polytropas the Luca- 
nian, and he ſhall pretend that he is ſent ſecretly by 
you. If by this means we diſcover your correſpon- 
dence with Adraſtus, you ſhall die without mercy in 
the moſt racking tortures ; but if on the contrary you 
now confeſs your guilt, you ſhall be . pardoned, and 
we will content ourſelves with ſending you to an 
idand where you ſhall want for nothing. Upon this 
Acanthus made a full diſcovery ; and Telemachus' 
prevailing on the kings to give him his life according. 
to his promiſe, he was ſent to one of the Echinadian 


illands, where he lived unmoleſted. 


A little while after, one Dioſcorus, a Daunian of 
an obſcure birth, but of a violent and daring. ſpirit, 
came by night to the' camp of the allies, and made 
them an offer of aſſaſſinating king Adraſtus in his 
tent. This he was able to effect; for a man is maſter 
of the lives of others, when he does not value his own. 
This Dioſcorus breathed nothing but revenge, be- 
cauſe Adraſtus had taken from him his wife whonr 
he paſſionately loved, and who was equal in beauty 
to Venus herſelf. He had privately concerted mea- 
ſures to enter the king's tent by night, and to be fa- 
voured in this attempt by ſeveral Daunian captains ; ' 
but he thought it . that the confederate prin- 
ces ſhould attack Adraſtus's camp at the ſame time, 
that he might in the confuſion more eaſily eſcape, 
and carry off his wife. If he could not carry her off, 
he was content to periſh, after he had killed the king; 


As ſoon as Dioſcorus had explained his deſign to 
the kings, every body turned towards Telemachus, 
a5 1t were to aſk his deciſion of the matter. The Gods 
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{aid he, who have preſerved us from traytors, forbid 
us to employ them. And though we were not virtuous 
enough to abhor treaſon, yet our own intereſt would 
be ſuthcient to induce us to reject it; for when we have 
given a ſanction to it by our example, we ſhall deſerye 
to have it turned againſt us; and from that moment 
which of us would be ſafe? Adraſtus may poſſibly 
ayoid the blow which threatens him, and make it fall 
on the confederate kings. Beſides, war would ceaſe 
to be war; wiſdom and virtue would be of no uſe, 
and we ſhould ſee nothing but perfidy, treaſon and 
aſſaſſinations. We ourſelves ſhould feel, and ſhould 
deſerve to feel theit fatal effects, ſince we ſhould au- 
thoriſe the greateit of evils. I think therefore that 
this traytor ought to be fent back to Adraſtus. I own 
indeed that this prince does not deſerve it; but all 
Heſperia and all Greece, which have their eyes upon 
us, deſerve ſuch a conduct from us as the price of 
their eſteem. Beſides, we owe to ourſelves, we owe 
to the righteous Gods, this abhorrence of treachery. 


Upon this Dioſcorus was ſent to Adraſtus, who 
1 5 at the danger he had been in, and could not 
enough wonder at the generoſity of his enemies; for 
the wicked have no idea of pure and difintereſted vir- 
tue. Adraſtus could not but admire what he ſaw, 
though he had not reſolution enough to commend it. 
This noble action of the allies recalled to his mind an 
odious remembrance of all his treacheries and cruel- 
ties. He ſought to leſſen the generoſity of his ene- 
mies, and was aſhamed to appear ungrateful to thoſe 
to whom he owed his life ; but corrupt men ſoon har- 
den themſelves againſt every thing which might give 
them the leaſt compunction. * perceiving that 
the reputation of the allies daily increaſed, thought 
himſelf under a neceſſity of performing ſome ſignal 
action againſt them; and as it was not in his nature 
to do a virtuous one, he reſolved at leaſt to endea- 
vour to obtain ſome eminent advantage over them by 
arms, and haftened to engage them. 


The day of battle being come, Aurora in her roſy 
: progreſs 
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progreſs ſcarcely began to open the gates of the eaſt ts 
the ſun, when the young Telemachus out-ftripping 
the vigilance of the oldeſt commanders, broke — 
the arms of balmy ſleep, and put all the officers in 
motion. His helmet, crowned with waving hair, al- 
ready glittered on his head, and the cuiraſs he wore 
rale the eyes of the whole army. The work of 
Vulcan had, beſides its native beauty, the ſplendor of 
the Egis which was concealed in it. He held a ſpear 
in one hand, and pointed with the other to the ſeveral 
ſts which it was neceſſary to ſecure. Minerva had 
lled his eyes with a divine fire, and his countenance 
with a noble majeſty, which already promiſed victory. 
He marched ; and all the princes, forgetting their age 
and dignity, found themſelves hurried along by a - 
perior power, which compelled them to follow his 
keps. Impotent jealouſy could no longer find admiſ- 
fon to their hearts. Every thing yields to him whom 
Minerva inviſibly leads by the 2 His behaviour 
had nothing of impetuoſity or raſhneſs : he was affa- 
ble, calm, patient, always ready to hear others and 
to profit by their counſels ; but active, cautious, ex- 
tending his views to the remoteſt exigencies, diſpoſing 
every thing in the beſt manner, never confoundin 
himſelf nor others, excuſing errors, rectifying mit- 
. carriages, obviating difficulties, never exacting too 
much of any one, and every where inſpiring freedom 
and confidence. If he gave an order, it was in the 
plaineſt and moſt perſpicuous terms; he repeated it, 
to give the perſon who was to execute it, a clearer 
idea of it ; he ſaw by his eyes whether he apprehend- 
ed it right, and then made him explain in a familiar 
manner, how he underſtood his words, and what was 
the principal end of his enterpriſe. When he had 
thus ſounded the capacity of the perſon he employed, 
and made him thoroughly underſtand his defigns, he 
did not ſend him away till he had given him ſome 
mark of his eſteem and confidence by way of encou- 
ragement. Thus all whom he employed were full of 
zeal to pleaſe him and to ſucceed in their commiſſi- 
ons, without being cramped by any apprehenſion of 
his imputing their Ill ſucceſs to them; for he excuſed 
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all miſcarriages which did not proceed from the want 
of good will. 


The horizon looked red and inflamed by the 
dawning rays of the ſun, and the ſea blazed with the 
fires of the new-born Cay. All the coaſt was over- 
ſpread with men, arms, horſes, rolling chariots ; and 
a confuſed uproar was heard, like that of the angry 
bulows when Neptune in the deep abyſs ſtirs up the 
lowering tempeſts. Thus Mars began by the Gin of 
arms, and the horrid equipage of war, to fire every 
heart with fury. The plain was thick ſet with brift- 
ling pikes, like ears of corn which hide the fertile 
furrows in the times of harveſt. Already had a cloud 
of riſing duſt gradually ſtolen the heavens and the 
earth from the eyes of men, and confuſion, hortor, 
laughter, ruthleſs death advanced. 


The arrows hardly began to fly, when Telemachus 
lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven, uttered theſe 
words: O Jupiter, father of the Gods and men, thou 
ſeeſt the juſtice of our cauſe, and that we have not 
been aſhamed to ſue for peace. We engage with re- 
IaQtance ; we would ſpare the blood.of man, and do 
not hate even this cruel, this perfidious, this ſacrile- 
gious foe. Behold thou and determine between him 
and us. If we muſt die, our lives are in thy hands; 
if Heſperia is to be delivered, and the tyrant over- 
thrown, it will be thy power and the wiſdom of thy 
daughter Minerva which will give us the victory; the 
glory of it will be due to thee. Thou holdeſt the 
balance, and decideſt the fate of battles. For thee 
we fight; and as thou art righteous, Adraſtus is more 
thy enemy than ours. If thy cauſe is victorious, be- 
fore the cloſe of the day, the blood of a whole heca- 
tomb ſhall ſtream on thy altars. 


He ſaid, and inſtantly drives his fiery foaming cour- 
ſers into the thickeſt ranks of the enemy, The firſt 
he met was Periander the Locrian, clad in the ſkin of 
a lion which he had killed in his travels in Cilicia. He 


was armed like Hercules with an enormous club, and 
reſembled 
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reſembled the giants in ſtrength and ſtature. As 

ſoon as he ſaw Telemachus, he deſpiſed his youth 

and beautiful countenance. It well befits thee, ſaid 

he, effeminate boy, to diſpute the glory of combat 

with us! Go, child, go to hell, ard ſeek thy father. 

As he ſpoke theſe words, he raiſed his knotty, ponder- 

ous and iron-ſpiky club, which looks like the maſt of 

a ſhip, which makes every one apprehenſive of its 

fall, and threatens the head of the ſon of Ulyſſes: 

But he eludes the blow, and ruſhes upon Periander 

as rapidly as an eagle Cleaves the air. The deſcend- 
ing club daſhes in peices the wheel of a chariot which 

was near that of Telemachus. Mean while the young 

Greek wounds Periander in the throat with a dart; 

the bubling blood ſpouts from the gaping wound, 

and ſtops his voice; his fiery ſteeds no longer feeling 

his fainting hand, and the reins flowing on their necks, - 
carry him here and there; he falls from his chariot ; 
his eyes are cloſed againſt the light, and pallid death 
is already ſtamped on his ghaſtly viſage. Telemachus 
pitied him, and immediately gave his body to his 
domeſtics ; keeping the club and lion's Kin as a. 
token of his victory. 


He then ſeeks: Adraſtus in the throng, and im 
ſeeking him ſends a croud of warriors to hell: Hileus; 
whoſe car was drawn by a pair of ſteeds which reſem- 
bled thoſe of the Sun, and were bred in the ſpacious 
meadows which the Aufidus waters: Demoleon, who 
in Sicily did heretofore almoſt equal Eryx in the 
combat of the cæſtus: Crantor, who was the hoſt and 
friend of Hercules, when that ſon of Jupiter, in his 
way thraugh Heſperia, deprived the famous Cacus 
of his life: Menecrates, who was ſaid to reſemble 
Pollux in wreftling : Hypocoon the Salapian, who 
imitated Caſtor's addreſs and graceful manner in the 
management of a ſteed: Eurimenides the famous 
hunter, who was always beſmeared with the blood of 
bears and wild boars, which he killed on the ſnowy 
tops of the cold Apennine, and who was faid to be ſo 
dear to Diana that ſhe herſelf taught him the art of 
mooting witk.arrows ; Nicoſtratus, the vanquiſter of 
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the giant, who uſed to vomit fire on the rocks of mount 
Garganus: Eleanthus, who was to marry young Phe. 
toe, daughter of the river Liris. She had been promiſed 
by her father to him that ſhould deliver her froma wing. 
ed ſerpent, which was engendered on the banks of the 
river, and was todevour her in a few days, according to 
the prediction of an oracle. This youth, thro” an exceſy 
of love, made a vow to kill the monſter or to perith in 
the attempt ; he ſucceeded, but did not taſte the fruits 
of his victory. For while Pholoe was preparing for her 
happy nuptiats, and impatiently expected Eleanthus, 
che heard that he had followed Adraſtus to the war, 
and that the Fatal ſiſters had cruelly cut the thread of his 
life. She filled the woods and the mountains near the 
river with her wailings ; her eyes ſwam in tears; ſhe 
tore off her lovely treſſes; ſhe neglected the flowery 

rlands ſhe uſed to gather, and taxed the heavens with 
injuſtice. As ſhe wept inceſſantly both night and day, 
the Gods moved by her ſorrows, and by the prayers 
of the river, put an end to her grief: For ſhe poured 
forth ſuch floods of tears, that ſhe was ſuddenly chang- 
ed into a fountain, which gliding into the boſom of 
the river, mingles her ſtream with that of the God her 
father. But the water of this fountain is ſtill bittet; 
nor ſprings the grafts on its banks; nor is there any 
hade but that of the cypreſs on its melancholy bordeis. 


Adraſtus in the mean time hearing that Jelemachus 
ſpread terror all around him, ſought him with great 
eagerneſs ; he expected that he ſhould eafily conquer 
ſo young an adverſary, being ſurrounded by thirty 
Daunians of extraordinary ſtrength, dexterity and 
courage, to whom he had promiſed great rævards, it 
they could by any means whatever deſtroy Telema- 
chus in the battle. Had they then met him, theſe 
thirty men, by environing Telemachus's chariot, while 
Adraftus attacked him in the front, would undoubt- 


edly have flain him without any difficulty, but Mi- 
nerva miſled them. 


Adraſtus thought that he ſaw and heard Telema- 
chus in a valley at the foot of a hill, where there _ 
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a croud of combatants ; he runs, he flies, he longs 
to fate himſelſ with blood; but inſtead of Telema- 
chus he finds the aged Neſtor, who with a trembling 
hand was throwing ſome random unavailing darts. 
Adraſtus in his rage attempts to kill him, but a band 
of Pylians poured around their king. 


Hereupon a cloud of arrows darkened the air, and 
hid all the combatants ; nothing was heard but the 
doleful cries of the dying, and the clattering of the 
arms of thoſe who fell in . conflict ; the earth groan- 
ed beneath an heap of dead, and rivers of blood 
ſtreamed every where. Bellona and Mars, with the 
infernal Furies, clad in robes all dropping with gore, 
feaſted their cruel eyes on the fight, and — — 
renewed the rage of every heart. Theſe Deities, the 
deadly foes of mankind, chaſed far away from both 

rties generous compaſſion, ſedate valour, and ſoft 

umanity ; there was nothing in this confuſed and 

enraged throng but ſlaughter, revenge, deſpair, and 
brutal fury. The ſage and invincible Pallas herſelf 
fhivered, and ſtarted back with horror at the fight. 


Mean time PhiloQetes marching flowly, and hold- 
ing the arrows of Hercules in his hands, advanced 
to Neſtors aſſiſtance. Adraſtus not being able to 
reach the divine ſenior, had hurled his darts at ſeve- 
ral Pylians, and made them bite the ground. He 
had already flain Euſilaus, ſo ſwift of foot that he 
hardly imprinted his footſteps in the ſand, and who 
in his own country out-ran the moſt rapid currents 
of the Eurotas and Alpheus. At his feet were fallen 
Entiphron, more lovely than Hylas, and as keen a 
hunter as Hippolytus ; l'terelas, who accompanied. 
Neſtor to the fiege of Troy, and was dear.to Achil- 
les himſelf for his ſtrength and courage; Ariſtogi- 
ton, who bathing in the waves of the river Achelous, 
is ſaid to have privately received of that God the 
power of aſſuming all kind of forms: And indeed 
be was to pliant and nimble in all his motions, that 
he ſlipt out of the ſtrongeſt hands. But Adraſtus with 
2 thruſt of his ſpear rendered him motionleſs, wy 
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his ſoul immediately took its flight with his blood. 


Neſtor ſeeing his moſt valiant captains fall beneath 
the bands of the cruel Adraſtus, like the golden ears 
in hacveſt beneath the keen fickle of the indefatigable 
reaper, _— the danger to which he vainly expoſed 
his age. His wiſdom forſook him, and he thought 
only of purſuing with his eyes his ſon Piſiſtratus, 
who on his part ardently maintained the fight, to drive 
the danger from his father ; but the fatal moment was 
come when Piſiſtratus was to convince Neſtor, how: 
wretched men often are by living too long. 


Piſiſtratus puſhed ſo violently at Adraſtus with his 
ſpear, that the Daunian would have fallen, had he 
not avoided it; but while Piſiſtratus, ſtaggered with 
the falſe thruſt he had made, was recovering his ſpear; 
Adraſtus ran his javelin into the midſt of his belly, 
His bowels came out with a torrent of blood; his co- 
lour faded like a flower cropt by the hand of a nymph 
in the meadows ; his eyes were almoſt extinguiſhed, 
and his voice began to fail him. Alceus his governor; 
who was near him, caught him as he was ready to. 
fall, and had only time to convey him into his fa- 
ther's arms, where he endeavoured to ſpeak and give 
the laſt marks of his fondneſs ; but as he opened his 
mouth, he expired. 


While Philoctetes was (; preading ſlaughter and hor- 
tor around him, to repel the efforts of Adraſtus, Net- 
tor claſped the body of his ſon in his arms, rending 
the heavens with his cries, and unable to bear the 
Fight. Wretch that J am, faid he, in being a father 
and in living ſo long! Ah ! why, ye cruel fates ! 
why did ye not- cut the thread of my life when I 
chaſed the Calydonian boar, or in my expedition to 
Colchos, or at the firſt ſiege of Troy? I ſhould not 
then have died inglorious, nor with anguiſh. I now 
drag 2 painful, deſpicable, impotent old age; I live 
but to ſuffer ; I have no ſenfe but of ſorrow. O my 
ſon! my dear fon Piſiftratus ! when J loft thy bro- 
ther Antilocnus, I had thee to comfort me; r__ 
| ce 
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thee no more; nothing will comfort me now ; all is 
oyer as to me. Hope, the only ſweetner of human 
woes, is a bleſſing which concerns me not. Antilo- 
chus ! Piſiſtratus ! O my dear children, I loſt you 
both methinks to-day ; the death of the one opens a- 
gain the wound which the other had made in my heart. 
Never ſhall I behold thee more. Who ſhall cloſe my 
eyes? Who collect my aſhes? O my dear Piſiftratus ! 
thou as well as thy brother didſt die like a man of 
courage; I alone cannot die. 


This ſaid, he attempted to kill himſelf with a dart 
which he had in his hand; but he was with- held. 
And the body of his ſon being wreſted from him, 
the unhappy old man fell into a ſwoon, and was car- 
ried to his tent, where having a little recovered his 
ſtrength, he would have returned to the battle, hac 
he not been detained by force. 


Mean time Adraſtus and. Philoctetes were in queſt 
of each other. Their eyes ſparkled like- thoſe of a 
lion and a leopard ſtriving to tear each other in 
pieces, in the fields which the Cayſter waters. Me- 
naces, the rage of war, and bloody revenge appeared 
in their ſavage looks. They carry certain death 
wherever they hurl their darts, and all the comba- 
tants behold: them with terror. They are now with- 
in ſight of each other, and Philoctetes takes one of 
thoſe dreadful arrows, which in his hands never miſt 
their aim, and whoſe wounds were incurable ; but 
Mars, who favoured the cruel and intrepid Adraſtus, 
would not ſuffer him to periſh ſo ſoon, being deſi- 
tous of making him his inſtrument of prolonging 


the horrors of war, and of heightening the carnage. 


The Gods as yet forbore to make Adraſtus an exain- 


ple of their juſtice, in order to. chaſtiſe mankind and 
to ſhed their blood. | 


The moment Philoctetes deſigns to attack him, he 
himſelf is wounded by the ſpear of Amphimachus, a 
young Lucanian, who was more lovely than the fa- 
mous Nireus, whoſe: beauty was only ä 
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that of Achilles of all the Greeks that fought at the 
ſiege of Troy. PhiloRetes was hardly wounded, When 
he aimed the arrow at Amphimachus which pierced 
him to the art. His fine black eyes immediately 
loſt their luſtre, and were overſpread with the ſhades 
of death. The roſes of his lips, more ruddy than 
thoſe with which the riſing Aurora ſtrews the hori- 
20n, faded; a ghaſtly paleneſs deadened his cheeks : 
his ſoft, his delicate face was inſtantly deformed. 
Philoctetes himſelf was moved with pity, and all 
the combatants made loud laments, ſeeing the youth 
weltering in his blood, and his locks, as lovely as 
thoſe of Apollo, trailing in the duft. 


Philoctetes having ſlain Amphimachus, was oblig- 
ed to retire from the battle ; having loſt a great deal 
of his blood and his ſtrength. Beſides, his old wound 
in the heat of the action Wed ready to bleed afreſh 
and to renew his pains ; for the ſons of Æſculapius by 
their divine ſkill had not been able to cure him entire- 
ly. Lo! he is ready to fall on an heap of bloody bodies 
which ſurround him; but Archidamus, the moſt bold 
and expert ſoldier of all the OEbalians, whom he had 
brought with him to found Petelia, forces him from 
the fight the moment Adraſtus would eaſily have felled 
him at his feet. Adraſtus now finds nothing which 
preſumes to reſiſt him, or to retard his victory: Every 
thing falls, every thing flies before him; he reſem- 
bles a rapid ftream, which having over-ſwelled its 
mounds, ſweeps away, with its furious torrent, the 
corn, the flocks, the ſhepherds and villages. 


Telemachus heard at a diſtance the ſhouts. of the 
" victors, and beheld the diſorder of the confederates 
flying before Adraſtus, like an herd of timorous deer 
croſſing the ſpacious plains, the woods, the moun- 
tains, and even the moſt rapid rivers, when they are 
purfued by the hunters. He deeply ſighs ; indigna- 
tion is manifeſt in his eyes ; he quits the place where 
he had long fought with great danger and glory; he 
runs to ſuain the fugitives ; he advances all be- 


ſmeared with the blood of a multitude of enemies 
| whom 
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whom he had ſtretched on the duſt ; and at a diſtance 
ſhouts loud enough to be heard by both armies. 


Minerva had infuſed ſomething terrible into his 
voice, which made the neighbouring mountains ring: 
that of the cruel Mars ſounds not louder in Thrace, 
when he calls the infernal Furies, war and death. 
This ſhouting of Telemachus inſpires his own party 
with courage and IS , and chills the enemy 
with fear. Even Adraſtus is aſhamed to find himſelf 
diſordered ; being terrified with I know not how ma- 
ny fatal preſages, and animated rather by deſpair than 
a ſedate valour. Thrice were his trembling knees go- 
ing to fink beneath him, and thrice he drew back 
without thinking on what he did. A ſwooning pale- 
neſs and a cold ſweat ſpread over all his limbs; his 
hoarſe and faultering voice could ſound no word diſ- 
tint ; his eyes ſparkling with a gloomy fire, ſeem rea- 
dy to ſtart out of his head; he looks like Oreſtes tor- 
tured by the Furies; all his motions are convulſive. 


Now be begins to believe that there are Gods; he 


fancies that he ſees them incenſed againſt him, and 
that he hears a hollow voice ariſing — the deepeſt 
hell, and citing him to dreary Tartarus. Every thin 
made him ſenſible of an heavenly and inviſible ned 
ftretched over his head, and ready to fall heavy upon 
him, Hope was extinguiſhed in his heart, and his 
courage vaniſhed, like the day-light when the fun 
finks into the boſom of the waves, and the earth is 
wrapt in the ſhades of night. 


The impious Adraſtus, who had already been ſuf= 
fered to live too long, if mankind had not wanted 
ſuch a ſcourge ; the impious Adraſtus, I ſay, draws 
near his lateſt hour. He madly runs to meet his 
inevitable fate; horror, ſtinging remorſe, conſterna- 
tion, fury, rage, deſpair attend his ſteps. He ſcarce- 
ly ſees Telemachus, but he fancies that he ſees A- 
vernus yawn, and whirlwinds of flames, iſſuing from 
dreary Phlegethon, ready to ſwallow him up. He 
cries out, and his mouth remains open without being 


able to utter a word. So a perſon aſleep in a * 
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ful dream opens his lips, and ſtrives to ſpeak ; but 
his ſpeech continually fails him, and he ſeeks it in. 
vain. Adraſtus with a trembling haſty hand hurl; 
his javelin at Telemachus. The latter is undaunteg, 
like one favoured of the Gods, and defends himſelt 
with his ſhield, Victory already ſeems to cover hin; 
with her wings, and to hold a crown over his head. 
A calm and compoled courage glittered in his eyes 
and one would have taken him for Minerva kerſc«]t 
ſo wife and diſcreet he appears in the greateſt dan- 
gers. Adraſtus's javelin is repelled by the ſhield. 
Upon which the Daunian inſtantly draws his fword, 
to deprive the ſon of Ulyſſes of the advantage of 
throwing his javelin in his turn. Telemachus ſce- 
ing Adraſtus with his ſword in his hand, immediately 
draws his alſo, and drops his uſeleſs j avelin. 


When they were thus cloſely engaged, all the other 
combatants ſilently laid down their arms to gaze upon 
them, and from this ſingle combat expected the iſſue 
of the war. Their ſwords, bright as the flaſhes 
whence the bolts are hurted, frequently croſs each 
other and deal their fruitleſs blows upon their bur- 
niſhed and reſounding armour. The two combatants 
ſtretch themſelves out, ſhrink themſelves up, ſtoop 
down, riſe again in an inſtant,” and at length grapple 
with each other. The ivy growing at the foot of an 
elm, does not more cloſely embrace its hard and knot- 
ty trunk, with its entwining arms, even to its higheft 
branches, than theſe two combatants graſp each other. 
Adraſtus having loſt nothing of his ſtrength, and that 
of Telemachus not being yet at its height; the former 
makes ſeveral efforts to ſtagger and throw his antago- 
niſt by ſurprize. At laſt he endeavours to ſeize the 
ſword. of the young Greegk,. but in vain ;- for the mo- 
ment he attempts it, Telemachus lifts him from the 
ground, and throws him on the ſand. And now this 
wretch, who had always deſpiſed the Gods, betraysan 
unmanly apprehenſion of death; he is aſhamed to aſk 
his life, and yet cannot help manifeitmg his deſire of, 
it. He endeavours to move Telemachus's compailion. 
Son of Ulyſſes, ſaid he, I at length acknowledge the 

righteous 
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righteous Gods ; they puniſh me as I have deſerved 3 
nothing but diſtreſs opens mens eyes, and ſhews 
them the truth.; I ſee it, it condemns me; but let 
an unfortunate prince put you in mind of your fa- 
ther, who wanders far from Ithaca, and let him ex- 


cite your pity. | 


Telemachus, who kneeled upon him, and had al- 
ready raifed his ſword to plunge it into his throat, 
immediately replied ; I ſought nothing but victory 
and the peace of the nations I came to aſſiſt; I do 
not delight in bloodſhed, Live therefore, Adraſtus, 
but live to repair your faults ; reſtore every thin 
which you have uſurped; re-eſtabliſh peace and jus 
tice to the coaſt of great Heſperia, which you have 
ſtained by numberleſs maſſacres and treacheries ; 
live and become another man. Learn by your fall 
that the Gods are righteous, that the wicked are mi- 
ſerable, that they deceive themſelves by ſeeking for 
happineſs in violence, inhumanity and falſhood, and 
in ſhort that nothing is fo delightful and happy as a 
plain and ſteady virtue. Give us as hoſtages your ſon 
Metrodorus, with twelve of the principal perſons of 
your nation. | 3 


This ſaid, Telemachus ſuffers Adraſtus to riſe, and 
holds out his hand to him without ſuſpecting his trea- 
chery. But Adraſtus immediately darts another jave- 
lin at him, which was very ſhort and he had kept con- 
cealed. It was ſo ſharp, and ſo artfully thrown, that 
it would have pierced Telemachus's armour, had it 
not been divine. Adraſtus at the ſame time runs be- 


hind a tree to avoid the purſuit of the young Gueek: 


Vhereupon Telemachus cries out, Lo! Daunians, 


the victory is ours; the impious wretch ſaves himſelf 
only by his treachery. Who fears not the Gods, is 
afraid of death ; on the contrary, who fears the Gods, 
fears nothing but them. In ſpeaking theſe words, he 
advances towards the Daunians, and makes a fign to 
thoſe of his own party who were on the other ſide of 
the tree, to intercept the perficious Adraſtus. Adraſ- 

els 
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tus is ready to be taken, makes as if he would 


back again, and attempts to break through the Cre- 
tans who obſtruct his paſſage. But Telemachus, ſwift 
as a thunderbolt hurled by the hand of the father of 
the Gods from the top of Olympus on the heads of 
the guilty, flies inſtantly on his enemy ; he ſeizes him 
with his victorious hands, he throws him on the 
earth, as the cruel north- wind beats down the tender 


harveſts which gild the fields ; he hears him no more, 


though the impious wretch makes a ſecond attempt to 
abuſe his goodneſs ; he plunges his ſword into him, 
and hurls him headlong into the flames of dreary 
Tartarus, a puniſhment worthy of his crimes. 


End of the Twentieth Book. 
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ADVENTURES 


TELEMACHUS, 
Son of ULYSSES. 


BOOK the TWENTY-FIRST. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Aaraſtus being dead, the Daunians hold out their hands 
to the allies as a fign of peace, and defire a hing of 
their own nation. Nefloy being inconſolable for the loſs 
of his ſon, abſents himſelf from the aſſembly of the 
chiefs, where ſeveral are of opinion that they ought to 
divide the countries of the conquered, and to yield the 
Territory of Arpi to Telemachus. Far from accepting 
of this offer, Telemachus ſbews it to be the common in- 
tereſt of the allies to make Polydamas king of the Dau- 
niqns, and te lende them in poſſeſſion of their lands. 
He afterwards perſuades thoſe people to give the caun- 
try of Arpi to Diomedes, who happened at that time 
to arrive in Heſperia. The traubles being thus ended, 
they all ſeparate, in order to return every one to bis 
reſpectide country. | 


A? RASTUS was hardly dead but all the Dau- 
nians, inſtead of bewailing their defeat and the 
loſs of their chief, rejoiced at their deliverance, and 
held out their hands to the allies in token of peace and 


- reconciliation. Metrodorus, the fon of Adraftus, 


whom his father had bred up in maxims of diſſimu- 
lation, injuſtice and humanity, was coward enough 
to 
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to fly; but a ſlave, an accomplice in all his infamous 
and cruel actions, whom he had made free and lead- 
ed with riches, and to whom he had committed 
hiaſelf. in his flight, thought only of betraying him 
for his own intereſt ; he flew him as he fled by a 
wound in the back; he cut of his head, and car- 
ried it to the camp of the confederates, expecting a 
great reward for a crime which putan end to the war. 
But they abhorred the villain and ordered him to- be 
put to death. 


Telemachus ſeeing the head of Metrodorus, who 
was a youth of wonderful beauty, and naturally of 
an excellent diſpoſition, which had been corrupted by 
pleaſures and ill examples, could not retain his tears. 
Alas ! cried: he, lo the effects of the poiſon of prof- 
perity in = young prince; the more elevated his 
condition and the more ſprightly his temper, the fur- 
ther he. ſtrays from every ſentiment of virtue. I 
ſhould now perhaps have been like him, had not the- 
misfortunes in which, I thank the Gods, I was born, 
and the inſtructions of Mentor, taught me to govern 
my paſſions. 


The aſſembled Daunians deſired, as the only con- 
dition of peace, that they might have a king of their 
own nation, who might by his virtues wipe off the 
reproach with which the impious Adraſtus had ſtained 
the crown. They thanked the Gods for deſtroying the 
tyrant ; they crouded to kiſs Telemachus's hand 
which had been dipped in the monſter's blood, and 
their defeat was as it were a triumph to them. Thus 
in a moment irrecoverably fell the power which 
threatened all others in Heſperia, and made ſo many 


nations tremble. As in platforms which ſeem firm 


and immoveable, but are by little and little under- 
mined, the feeble toils which attack their founda- 
tions are a long while derided, nothing appears to 
be weakened, all is ſmooth, nothing ſhakes ; while 
all the props are gradually deſtroyed, till the mo- 
ment the earth ſinks, and leaves a chaſm behind it: 


Ss an unjuſt and fraudful power, whatever ſucceſs 
it 
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it may procure by its violence, digs a pit beneath its 
own feet. Treachery and cruelty by degrees ſap all 
the moſt ſolid foundations of unlawſul authority. 
Men admire it, and dread it, and tremble before it, 
till the inſtant it is no more. It ſinks beneath its 
own weight, and nothing can raiſe it up again; be- 
cauſe it hath with its own hands deſtroyed the true 
ſupports of probity and juſtice, which beget love and 
confidence. 


The leaders of the army aſſembled the next day to 
grant the Daunians a king, and every one was de- 
lighted to ſee the two camps blended together by ſo 
unexpected a friendſhip, and the two armies which 
were now become but one. The ſage Neſtor was not 
in a condition to be preſent at this council, becauſe 
his grief and age had withered his heart, as a ſhower 
beats down and cauſes a flower to languiſh in the 
evening, which in the morning, while Aurora was 
riſing, : was the glory and ornament of the verdant 
fields. His eyes were become inexhauſtible foun- 
tains of tears. Balmy ſleep, which ſooths the acu- 
teſt pains, fled far away from them ; and hope, the 
ood of the human heart, was extirguiſhed in him. 
All aliments were bitter to this unfortunate old man. 
The light was odious to him; his foul defired only 
to quit his body, and to plunge into the eternal night 
of Pluto's empire. In vain was all the diſcourſe of 
his friends ; his drooping heart Joathed their friend- 
ſhip, as a ſick man loaths the moſt delicate food: 
To all the moſt affecting things which could be faid 
to him, he only replied by groans and fighs. He 
now and then was heard to ſay, O Pifiſtratus! Piſi- 
ftratus,! Pififtratus! my fon ! thou calleſt me, I come. 
Thou, Pifſtratus, wilt render death a pleaſure to me. 
O my dear fon! the only bleſſing I crave, is to fee 
thee again on the Stygian ſhore. And then would he 
paſs whole hours with ſpeaking a word, fighing, 
and liſting up his hands and teartu! eyes to heaven. 


Mean while the aſſembled princes were waiting 
for Telemachus, who remained with Piſiſtratus's 


body 
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body, ſtrewing a profuſion of flowers and the moſt 
exquiſite perfumes upon it, and ſhedding the bittereſt 
tears. My dear companion! ſaid he, I ſhall never 
forget my ſeeing thee at Pylos, my going with thee 
to Sparta, and my finding thee again on the coaſt of 
the great Heſperia. I am thy debtor for a thouſand 
and a thouſand good offices ; I loved thee, thou 
lovedſt me alſo ; F knew thy valour; it would have 
ſurpaſt that of ſeveral famous Greeks. Alas! it has 
occaſioned thee a glorious death; but then it has 
robbed the world of a blooming virtue which would 
have equalled- that of thy father. Yes, thy wiſdom 
and eloquence would, when matured by age, bave 
been, like that ſenior's, the admiration of all Greece. 
Thou didſt already poſſeſs that ſweet infinuation,which 
whenever he ſpeeks is irrefiſtible ; that ſimple man- 
ner of narration ; that ſage moderation, which is a 
* Charm to ſooth the irritated mind; that authority, 
which ariſes from wiſdom and the force of good 
counſels. When thou ſpokeſt, every one lent an ear, 
every one was prepoſſeſſed in thy favour, every one 
wiſhed to find thee in the rzzht ; thy plain, thy un- 
adorned words ſtole as gently into the heart as dews 
deſcend on the ſpringing graſs. Alas ! how many 
bleſſings which we enjoyed a few hours ſince, are 
raviſhed from us for ever! Piſiſtratus, whom I em- 
braced in the morning, is now no more, nothing 
but a fad remembrance of him is left us. Ah! hadſt 
thou cloſed Neſtor's eyes, and not we thine, he 
would not then have ſeen what he now ſees, nor 
have been the moſt wretched of fathers. 


This ſaid, Telemachus ordered the gory wound in 
Piſiſtratus's fide to be waſhed, and cauſed him to be 
laid on a purple bed : Where with his head reclined 
and pale as death, he reſembles a young tree, which 
having covered the earth with its ſhade, and ſhot its 
flouriſhing branches to heaven, is wounded by the 
keen axe of the woodman; and having no longer any 
hold of its roots, or the earth, that fruitful mother 


which nouriſhes ker plants in her boſom, it * 
an 
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and loſes its verdure ; it can no longer ſupport itſelf, it 
falls ; its branches, which uſed to hide the heavens, 
are faded,withered, dragged in the duſt ; it is now but 
a mere trunk, cut down and deſpoiled of all its ho- 
nours. Thus Piſiſtratus, a prey to death, was now 
borne away by thoſe who were to lay him on the fatal 

yre. The flames already mount to heaven. A band 
of Pylians with downcaſt ſtreaming eyes, with arms 
reverſed, and gentle ſteps attended. The body is 
quickly burnt, and the aſhes are put into a golden urn, 
which Telemachus, who takes care of the whole ce- 
remony, commits as a great treaſure to Callimachus, 
who had been Piſiſtratus's governor. Keep theſe 
aſhes, ſaid he, the ſad but precious remains of him 
whom you loved, keep them for his father ; but do 
not preſent them unto him till he has fortitude enough 
to aſk for them: What provokes ſorrow at one time, 
alleviates 1t at another. 


Telemachus afterwards went into the aſſembly of 
the confederate kings, where every one, as ſoon as he 
faw him, was filent in order to hear him. He bluſhed, 
and could not be prevailed on to ſpeak. The praiſes 
which were beſtowed upon him by publick acclama- 
tions, on account of his late actions, increaſed his 
confuſion, and he wiſhed that it had been in his power 
to hide himſelf. This was the firſt time he ever ap- 
peared confounded and dubious. At length he aſked 
it as a favour, that they would not commend him any 
more. Not, ſaid he, that I do not love praiſe, eſ- 
pecially when it is beſtowed by ſuch good judges of 
virtue ; but becauſe I am apprehenſive of being too 
fond of it: it corrupts mankind, it makes them full 
of themſelves, and renders them vain and preſump- 
tuous : We ſhould deſerve and ſhun it. There is 2 
refemblance between the juſteſt and moſt groundleſs 
praiſes, and tyrants, the moſt wicked of al men, are 
. thoſe who cauſe themſelves to be praiſed the moſt 
by flatterers. What pleaſure is there in being com- 
mended like them : Valuable praiſe is that which 
you will give me in my abſence, if I am happy e- 

nough 
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nough to deſerve it. If you think me really virtuous, 
you muſt alſo think me modeſt and apprehenſive of 
vanity. Spare me therefore if you eſteem me, and 
do not praiſe as if I were enamoured of applauſe. 


Telemachus having ſpoken thus, made no reply to 
thoſe who continued to extol him to the ſkies, and 
by an air of indifference quickly put a ſtop to the en- 
comiums they beſtowed. upon him. They began to 
apprehend that their praiſes were offenſive ; but their. 
admiration increaſed, every one knowing the tender- 
neſs he had ſhewed for Piſiſtratus, and the care he had 
taken to pay him the laſt offices of friendſhip. The 
whole army was more affected with theſe marks of 
the goodneſs of his heart, than with the amazin 
proofs he had given of his wiſdom and valour. He is 
wiſe, he is valiant, ſaid they in private to each other; 
he is beloved of the Gods, and the true hero of our 
age ; he is more than human. But all this is only 
marvellous and matter of aſtoniſhment. Ile is hu- 
mane, he is good, he is a faithful and an affectionate 
friend; he is compaſſionate, liberal, beneficent, and 
xholly theirs whom he ought to love; he is the de- 
light of thoſe who live with him ; he has diveſted 
himſelf of his haughtineſs, indifference, and pride. 
This is what is uſeful, this is what touches the heart, 
this is what endears him to us, and makes us affect- 
ed with all his virtues. This is what makes us all 
ready to lay down our lives for him. 


As ſoon as theſe diſcourſes were ended, the council 
conſidered the neceſſity of giving the Daunians a king, 
Moſt of the princes who were preſent, were of opini- 
on that they ought to divide Daunia, as a conquered 
country, among themſelves; and they offered Tele- 
machus for his ſhare the fertile te:ritory of Arpi, 
which twice in a year yields the rich preſents of Ce- 
res, the delicious gifts of Bacchus, and the ever-ver- 
dant fruits of the olive, a tree ſacred to Minerva. 
This country, ſaid they, ought to make you forget 
te barren Ithaca and its cottages, the frightful rocks 


of 
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of Dulichium, and the ſavage woods of Zacynthus. 


Go no longer in queſt of your father, who without 
doubt perithed in the waves at the promontory of Ca- 
phareus, through the vengeance of Nauplius and the 
wrath of Neptune ; nor of your mother, who has 
yielded to her ſuitors ſince your 3 ; nor of 
your country, whoſe ſoil is not ſo favoured of hea- 
yen as that which we offer you. He heard theſe diſ- 
courſes with patience ;* but the rocks of Thrace and 
Theſſaly are not more deaf and inſenſible to the 
plaints of defpairing lovers, than Telemachus was to 
all theſe offers. 


For my part, replied he, I am not affected with 
riches and pleaſures. What profits it to poſſeſs a 
greater extent of land, and to govern a greater num- 
bo of men? The prince thereby but increaſes his 
trouble, and leſſens his liberty. Even the wiſeſt and 
moſt moderate perſons find miſery enough in life, 
without adding to it the toils of governing intracta- 
ble, reſtleſs, unjuſt, falſe and ungrateful men. When 
a man ſeeks to be the maſter of others for his own 
fake, and regards nothing but his own authority, plea- 
ſures and glory; he is impious, and a tyrant, and 
the ſcourge of the human' race. When on the con- 
trary he endeavours to govern them according to 
right maxims, and only for their own good, he is not 
{o much their maſter as their guardian ; he gets no- 
thing by it but infinite trouble, and is far from deſi- 
ring to ſtretch his authority farther, The ſhepherd 
who does not prey upon his flock, who defends it 
againſt wolves at the hazard of his life, and watches 
both night and day to lead it into rich paſtures, has 
no deſire to increaſe the number of his ſheep, nor to 
ſeize on thoſe of his neighbour ; this were to increaſe 
his toils. Though I have never governed, added 


Telemachus, yet have I learnt from laws and wiſe | 


legiſlators, how painful an office it is to rule cities 
and kingdoms. I am therefore contented with my 
barren Ithaca. Though it be ſmall and barren, I 
thall acquire ſufficient glory, if I reign over it with 
juſtice, piety, and courage. My reign will even com- 

mence 


IF 
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mence but too ſoon. The Gods grant that my father, 
eſcaping the fury of the billows, may reign over it 
to the extremeſt old age, and that I may long learn 
under him how to ſubdue my paſſions, in order to 
| know how to govern thoſe of a whole nation 


Telemachus then ſaid, Hear, ye aſſembled princes, 
what I think myſelf obliged to ſay to you for your 
own intereſt, If you give the Daunians a juſt king, 
he will govern them with juſtice, and teach them 
how beneficial it is to preſerve their ſincerity, and 
never to uſurp the dominions of their neighbours ; 
which they could never learn under the impious A- 
Craſtus. hile they are ſwayed by a wiſe and mo- 
derate prince, you will have nothing to apprehend 
from them. They will be indebted to you for the 

| E king that you will have given them; they will 
indebted to you for the peace and proſperity they 
will enjoy. Inſtead of attacking they will continu- 
ally bleſs you, and both the prince and the people 
will be the work of your hands. If on the contrary , 
you divide their country among yourſelves, the evils 
which will enſue, and of which I tell you before- 
hand, are theſe : The Daunians driven to deſpair 
will begin the war again; they will juſtly fight for 
their liberty, and the Gods, who are enemies to ty- 
ranny, will fight for them. And if the Gods inter- 
fere, you will ſooner or later be confounded, and 
your proſperity will vaniſh like ſmoke. Counſel and 
wiſdom will be taken from your commanders, cou- 
rage from your armies, and fertility from your Jands. 
You will deceive yourſelves with falſe hopes, you 
will be raſh in your enterpriſes, you will ſilence men 
of probity who tell you the truth, you will fall of a 
ſudden, and it will be ſaid of you, Are theſe the 
flouriſhing nations who were to give law to the 
whole earth? Lo! they fly before their enemies; 
they are the ſport of nations, who trample them un- 
der their feet. Theſe are the doings of the Gods: 
this is what unjuſt, haughty and inhuman nations 
ielerve. 


Azain, | 
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Again, conſider that if you attempt to divide this 
conqueſt among you, you will unite all the neigh- 
bouring nations againſt you, Your confederacy,. 
formed to defend the common liberty of Heſperia 
againſt Adraſtus, will become odious ; and you your- 
ſelves will be juſtly accuſed by all the world of aim- 
ing at univerſal tyranny. But ſuppoſing that you 
are victorious over the Daunians and all other na- 
tions, this victory will prove your deſtruction, and I 
will tell you in what manner. Conſider that this 
enterpriſe will diſſolve your union. As it is not found- 
ed on juſtice, you will have no rule to ſettle every 
claimant's pretenſions among yourſelves; every one 
will inſiſt that his ſhare of the conqueſt be proportion- 
ed to his power ; not one of you will have autho- 
rity enough over the reſt to make a peaceable parti- 
tion. Lo! the ſource of a war, of which your grand- 
children will not ſee the end. Is it not better to be 
- juſt and moderate, than to follow one's ambition 
through ſuch a multitude of dangers and inevitable 
calamities ? Are not a profound peace, its train of 
ſweet and innocent pleaſures, a happy plenty, the 
friendſhip of one's neighbours, the glory which is in- 
ſeparable from juſtice, the authority which is acquired 
in rendering ourſelyes by our integrity the arbiter of 
all foreign nations; are not theſe, I ſay, more defi- 
rable bleſſings than the fooliſh vanity of an unjuft 
conqueſt ? O kings! O princes ! you ſee that J have 
uo intereſt in what I fay ; have regard therefore t) 
one who loves you enough to contradiQ and diſpleaſe 
you, by ſetting the truth before you. 


While Telemachus was diſcourſing in this manner, 
with an authority Which they had never ſeen in an 
ether, and all the aſtoniſhed and ſuſpenſeful princes 
were admiring the wiſdom of his counſels, there was 
heard a confuſed noiſe which ſpread itſelf through the 
camp, and reached even to the place where the aſſem- 
bly was held. A'ftranger, it was ſaid, is juſt landed 
on this coaſt with a band of ſoldiers. This unknown 
perſon is of a lofty meia ; every thing in him looks 
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*heroic ; one eaſily perceives that he has ſuffered a 
long while, and t 1at his great courage has rendered 
him ſuperior to all his ſallerings. The people of the 
country, who guard the coaſt, at firſt reſolved to re- 
ef him as an enemy that was come to invade them: 

ut drawing his ſword with an intrepid air, he told 
them that he knew how to defend himſelf in caſe he 
were attacked, but that he defired nothing but peace 
-and hoſpitality. Upon which he held out an olive 
branch as a ſuppliant; he was heard; he deſired to 
de brought before thoſe who rule in this part of Heſ- 
peria, and is conducted hither to be examined by the 
aſſembled kings. | 


This was hardly faid, but the ſtranger entered 
with a majeſty which ſurpriſed the whole aſſembly. 
He might eaſily have been taken for the God of war, 
when he aſſembles his blood-thirſty troops in the 
-mountains of Thrace. He began thus : 


O ye ſhepherds of the people, who are undoubt- 
edly aſſembled here to defend your country againſt 
its enemies, or to give life to the moſt righteous laws, 
hear a man whom fortune has perſecuted. May the 
Gods grant that you may never taſte the like diſtreſs ! 
I am " rao ing of ZEtolia, who wounded Ve- 
nus at the ſiege of Troy. The vengeance of that 
Goddeſs purſues me through the whole world. Nep- 

tune, who can refuſe nothing to the divine daughter 
of the ſea, gave me up to the tage of the winds and 
the billows, which have often daſhed my ſhips in 
pieces againſt the rocks. Inexorable Venus has rob- 
bed me of all hopes of ever ſeeing again my king- 
dom, my family, and that grateful light of the coun- 
try where I firſt beheld the day. No, I ſhall never 
ſee more what was deareſt in the world to me. I 
come, after various ſtipwrecks, to ſeek on theſe un- 
known ſhores a little repoſe and a fafe retreat. If 
you fear the Gods, and efpecially Jupiter who takes 
care of ftrangers ; if you have any ſenle of pity; re- 
fuſe me not ſome barren corner of theſe ſpacious re- 
gions, ſome deſert, ſome ſandy ſpot, or ſteepy — 
2 where 
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where I and my companions: may found a city which 

may at leaſt be a melancholy image of our loſt coun- 

try. We only defire ſome ſmall tract which is uſeleſs 

to you. We will live in peace and ſtrict friendſhip with 

you; your enemies fhall be ours; we will eſpouſe 

all your intereſts, and defire nothing but to live ac- 
. cording to our own laws. | 


While Diomed was ſpeaking thus, Telemachus 
keeping his eyes fixed upon him, diſcovered all the 
different paſſions in his countenance. When Dio- 
med began to mention his 'ong ſufferings, he hoped: 
that this majeſtic perſon would prove to be his fa- 
ther. As ſoon as had declared that he was Dio- 
med, Telemachus's countenance withered like a 
beautiful flower, blaſted by the cruel breath of the 
bitter north-winds. And at laſt Diomed's complaint 
of the implacable wrath of a Goddeſs melted his 
foul, by reviving his idea of the like calamities which 
his father and he had ſuffered ; tears of grief and joy 
ran down his cheeks, and he immediately fell upon 
Diomed's neck and embraced him. 


Jam, ſaid he, the fon of Ulyſſes whom you for- 
merly knew, and who'was not unuſeful to you when 
you feized the famous horſes of Rheſus. The Gods 
have treated hint as well as you without mercy. If 
there is truth in the oracles of Erebus, he is ſtill alive; 
but alas ! he lives not for me. I have abandoned I- 
thaca in queſt of him, but'T cannot find him, nor my 
way back to Ithaca. Judge by my diſtreſs of my pity 
for yours. The benefit of affliction is to learn to 
ſympathize with others in their troubles. Though I 
am but a ſtranger here, yet have I the power, O 
mighty Diomed, (for notwithſtanding the miſeries 
which overwhelmed my country in my infancy, I 
have not been ſo ill educated as to be ignorant of 
your glory in battle ;) I have the power, I fay, O 
moſt invincible of all the Greeks next to Achilles, 
to procure you ſome relief. The princes here preſent 
are humane; they are ſenſible that there is no vir- 
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tue, no true courage, no ſolid glory without huma- 
nity. Misfortune adds a new luſtre to the glory of 
the great. They are not perfect, till they have taſt- 
ed of adverſity ; their lives not affording examples of 
patience and fortitude. Virtue in diftreſ; melts every 
heart which has any reliſh for virtue. Leave the care 
therefore of your conſolation to us; ſince the Gods, 
in ſending you hither, confer a favour upon us, and 
we. ought to think ourſelves happy in being able to 
ſoften your miſeries. | 


While he was ſpeaking, Diomed looked ſtedfaſlly 
and with aſtoniſhment upon him, and found his heart 
reatly affected. They embraced as if they had been 
ha bound in the bands of a ſtri friendſhip. O 
worthy ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſes, ſaid Diomed, I per- 
ceive in you the ſweetneſs of his countenance, the 
grace of his ſpeech, the ſtrength of his eloquence, the 
nobleneſs of his ſentiments, and the wiſdom of his 


thoughts. 


PhiloQetes then embraced the great ſon of Tydeus, 
and they related to each other their diſaſtrous adven- 
tures. Philoctetes afterwards ſaid, You will without 
doubt be very glad to ſee the ſage Neſtor ; he has 
juſt loft Piſiſtratus the laſt of his children, and all that 
is now left hun in life is a tearful path which leads 
him to the grave. Come and ſooth his grief; au 
unfortunate friend is fitter than any other to allay 
the anguiſh of his heart. 
+ Hereupon they repaired to Neſtor's tent, whoſe 
mind and ſenſes were ſo depreſt by grief, that he 
hardly knew Diomed again. At firſt Diomed wept 
with him, and their interview redoubled the old man's 
forrow ; but by degrees the preſence of this friend 
relieved his heart, and one might eaſily perceive that 
his woes were a little ſuſpended by the pleaſure of re- 
citing his ſufferings, and of hearing in his turn what 
had happened to Diomed. | 

| | While 
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While they were diſcourſing together, the aſſem- 
bled kings and Telemachus were conſidering what 
they were to do. Telemachus adviſed them to give 
Diomed the country of Arpi, and to chuſe Polyda- 
mas, who was of; their nation, king of the Daunians. 
This Polydamas was a famous general whom Adraſ- 
tus through jealouſy would never employ, left the 
ſucceſs of his arms, of which he hoped alone to have 
all the glory, ſhould be attributed to this able com- 
mander. Polydamas had often told him in private; 
that he expoſed his life and the ſafety of the ſtate 
too much in this war againſt ſo many confederate na- 
tions, and had endeavoured to prevail on him to ob- 
ſerve a more upright and moderate conduct towards 
his neighbours ; but men who hate the truth, hate 
thoſe alſo who are bold enough to ſpeak it, and are 
not affected with their ſincerity, their zeal, or difin- 
tereſtedneſs. The ſeducements of proſperity harden- 
ed Adraſtus's heart againſt the moſt wholeſome coun- 
ſels. By not following them, he daily triumphed 
over his enemies; for haughtineſs, breach of faith 
and violence continually made him victorious. The 
evils with which Polydamas had ſo long threatened 
him, did not happen. Adraſtus laughed at an appre- 
heafive wiſdom, which was perpetually foreſeeing 
inconveniences. Polydamas became inſupportable 
to him; he was removed from all his poſts, and left 
to languiſh in ſolitude and poverty. 


Polydamas was at firſt greatly dejected at this diſ- 
grace ; but it gave him what he wanted, by ſhowin 
him the vanity of exalted ſtations. He became wiſe 
at his own expence ; he rejoiced that he had been 
unfortunate ; * learned by degrees to ſuffer, to hi 
upon a little, calmly to nouriſh his ſoul with : 
truth, to cultivate ſecret virtues, which are of much 
greater worth than the glaring ; in fine, to live with 
out mankind. He dwelt in a deſert at the foot of 
mount Garganus, where an half- arched rock ſerved 
him for a houſe ; a brook which fell from a moun- 
tain, Naked his thirſt, and ſome trees preſented him 
tn R 4 : their 
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their fruits. He had two ſlaves, who tilled a little 
field, with whom be himſelf toiled with his own 
hands. The earth liberally rewarded him for his 
pains, and ſuffered him to want for nothing ; he had 
not only fruits and pulſe in abundance, but all ſorts 
of fragrant flowers alſo. There he deplored the miſe- 
xy of nations, which the mad ambition of a prince 
hurries on to their ruin: There he daily expected 
that the righteous Gods, notwithſtanding their for- 
bearance, would cruſh the impious Adraſtus. The 
more his proſperity increaſed, the nearer he thought 
he ſaw his inevitable fall; for imprudent meaſurez 
attended with ſucceſs, and power — up to the 
higheſt pitch of abſolute authority, are the forerun- 
ners of the downfall of kings and kingdoms. When 
he heard of Adraſtus's defeat and death, he diſcover- 
ed no joy that he had foreſeen it, nor that he was rid 
of the tyrant ; he only grieved leſt he ſhould ſee the 
Daunians in ſervitude. 


This was the man whom Telemachus propoſed 
to be advanced to the throne. He had for ſome time 
been acquainted with his courage and virtue; for 
Telemachus, according to Mentor's advice, was eve- 
ry where continually ipforming himſelf of the good 
and bad qualities of all perſons who were in any 
conſiderable paſt, not only among the confederate 
nations who ſerved in this war, but among the ene- 
my alſo. His princinal care in every place was to 
find out and ſift the men who had any particular ta- 
lent or virtue. 


The confederate princes were at firſt a little un- 
willing to place Polydamas on the throne. We have 
experienced, ſaid they, how formidable a king of the 
Daunians, who underſtands and delights in war, is to 
his neighbours. Polydamas is a great commander, 
and may bring us into great dangers. But Telema- 
chus rephed, Polydamas indeed underſtands war, but 
he loves peace ; and theſe are the two. very things 
which we ought to with for. A man who knows 
the calamities, dangers and difficulties of war, - 
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much better qualified to avoid it than one who has 
no experience of them. Polydamas has learned to re- 
liſh the bleſſings of a quiet life; he condemned the 
enterpriſes of Adraſtus, and foreſa their fatal conſe- 

uences. A weak and ignorant prince is more to be 
2 by you, than a man who will enquire into 
and determine every thing himſelf. A weak, igno- 
tant and inexperienced prince will ſee only with the 
eyes of a paſſionate favourite, or of a flattering, tur- 
dulent, and ambitious miniſter. He will therefore 
dlindly engage himſelf in war contrary to his inclina- 
tions; you will never be ſure of bim, for he will 
never have it in his power to be ſure of himſelf; he 
will break his word with you, and will quickly reduce 
you to ſuch extremities, that you muſt deftroy him, 
or he you. Is it not more advantageous, more ſafe, 
and at the ſame time more juſt and noble, to make a 
faithful return to the confidence of the Daunians, and . 
to. give. them a king worthy of commanding ? 


This Speech convincing the whole aſſembly, Poly- 
damas was propoſed to the Daunians, who were im- - 
patiently waiting for an anſwer. When they heard-. 
the name of Polydamas, they replied, we now plainly - 
perceive that the confederate princes deſign to deal fin- 
cerely and to make an eternal peace with us, ſince 
they give us for our king a man ſo virtuous and fo + 
capable of governing. d they propoſed to us a 
cowardly, an effemmate and ignorant perſon, we - 
mould have thought that they only intended to de- 
preſs us and to change the form of our government, 
and we ſhould ſecretly have retained a lively reſent- 
ment of ſo cruel and artful a conduct; but the choice 
of Polydamas is a- proof of their real cancour. The 
allies without doubt expect nothing from us but what+ 
is juſt and noble, fince they give us a king who is in- 
capable of doing any thing contrary to the liberty: 
and gloty of our country. We accordingly proteſt in 
the fight of the righteous Gods, that rivers ſhall up- 
roll to their ſources, before we ceale to love ſuch be--- 
neficent princes. May our lateſt poſterity be minds 
ful of the benefit which we this day receive, and le- 
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new from generation to generation the peace of the 


golden age through the whole coaſt of Heſperia ! 


Telemachus then propoſed to the Daunians the giy- 
ing the fields of Arpi to Diomed, to ſettle a colony 
there. This new people, ſaid he, will be indebted 
to you for their eſtabliſhment in a country which you 
do not cultivate. Remember that all men ought to 
love each other ; that the earth is too large for them ; 
that you muſt have neighbours, and that it is beſt to 
have ſuch as may be obliged to you for their ſettle- 
ment. Pity the misfortunes of a prince who cannot 
return to his own country. Polycamas and he, being 
united together in the bands of juſtice and virtue, 
which alone are laſting, will maintain you in a pro- 
found peace, and render you formidable to all the 
neighbouring nations that may think of aggrandizing 
themſelves. You ſee, ye Daunians, that we have given 
your nation a king capable of raiſing its glory to the 
heavens, do you therefore on your part give, at our 
requeſt, a tract of land which is of no uſe to you, to 
a king who is worthy of all kinds of ſuccour. 


The Daunians replied, that they could refuſe Te- 
I:zmachus nothing, fince he had procured them Poly- 
damas for their king. Hereupon they went to ſeek 
im in his deſert, and to place him on the throne ; 
having firſt given the fertile plains of Arpi to Diomed, 
to found a new kingdom there. The allies were o- 


ver joy'd at this grant, beeauſe this colony of Greeks 


might powerfully aſſiſt their party, if the Dauntans 
fthould ever attempt to renew the uſurpations of which 


Adraſtus kad given an ill example. 


And no all the princes prepared to take their 
leave of each other. Telemachus with tears in his 


eyes departed with his troop ; having firſt tenderly 


embtaced the valiant Diomed, the ſage and diſconſc- 
late Neſtor, and the famous Philoctetes, the worthy 
-tnheritor' of the arrows of Hercules. | 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus arriving at Salintum is ſurpriſed to ſee the 
country ſoavell cu tiuated, and to find ſo little mag- 
_ in the city. Mentor explains the reaſons of 

' this change, points out ths wrong meaſures which uſu 
ally hinder a flate from flouriſhing, and prope es the 
condudt and government of Idomeneus as a. model for 
bim. Telemachus afterwards opens bis heart to: Men- 
tor concerning his inclinatio» to marry. Antiope the 

* daughter of that king. Mentor joins with bin in 
commending' her good qualities, and aſſures bim that 

the Gods deſign her for bim; but that at preſent: be 
eught to think only of departing. for Ithaca, and of 
freeing Penelope fo om the; per ſecution of ber ſuitors. 


= HE young ſon.of Ulyſſes burnt with impatience 
and t 


to join Mentor again at Salentum, o em 

bark with him in order to return to Ithaca, where be 
hoped that his father might be arrived. When he ap e 
proached Salentum, he was greatly aſtoniſhed to ſee 
All the country round it, which he had left almoſt 
whollywaſte and deſert, cultivated like 2 garden, and. 
tull of diligent labourers. He knew that this mult 
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be the work of the wiſe Mentor. As he afterwards 
entered the city, he obſerved that there were fewer 
traders in the luxuries of life, and much leſs magni- 
ſcence. Telemachus was not pleaſed at this, for he 
was naturally fond of every thing which is ſplendid 
and polite ; but he quickly changed his mind. He 
from afar beheld Idomgneys and Mentor coming 
towards him, and his heart was immediately tran- 
ſported. with joy and tenderneſs. Notwithſtanding 
his ſucceſs in the war againſt Adraſtus, he was ap- 
prehenſive that Mentor might be diſſatisfied with him, 
and, as he advanced, conſulted his eyes to ſee whe- 
ther he had any thing to reproach him with. 


Idomeneus immediately embraced Telemachus as 


his own ſon; Telemachus afterwards threw himſelf 


on Mentor's neck, and bedewed him with his tears. 
Mentor faid to him, I am ſatisfied with your conduct, 
you have committed great faults, but they have taught 
you to know and ta be difident af yourſelf. Men 

often.reap more fruit from their errors than from their 
glorious actions. Great actions puff up. the heart, 
and inſpire a dangerous preſumption. ;. errors make a 
man enter into himſelf, and reſtore him the wiſdom 
vrhich he loſt while he was ſucceſsful. What yet te- 
mains for you to da, is. to praiſe the Gods, and not to 
court the praiſes of men. Vau have performed great 
things, but on the truth; you. can hardly be ſaid to 


have performed them. Is it not true that the power 


to perſorm them as infuſed into you, like ſomething 
foreign to your nature ? Were you: not like to have 
ruined all by your paſſion and imprudence? Did you 
not feel that Minerva as it Were transformed you into 
a perſon ſuperior to yourſelf, to make you her inſtru- 
ment of performing what you have done? She re- 
ſtrained all your failings, as Neptune, when he ſtills 
a ſtorm, reſtrains the angry billo ww. 
While Komeneus was eagerly aſking queſtions of 
the Cretans who were returned from the war, Tele- 


machus was thus liftening to. the wiſe counſels of Men- 
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tor. He afterwards turned his eyes with amazement 
on every ſide, and faid to Mentor, here is a change of 
which J cannot comprehend the reaſon: Has any 
calamity befallen Salentum in my abſence ? 'Whence 
comes it that one no longer ' fees that magnificence 
which ſhone every where at my departure? I now 
ſee neither gold, nor ſilver, ner precious ſtones ; the 
habits are plain ; the buildings which are carrying on. 
are leſs ſpacious and have fewer ornaments ; arts — 
guiſh and the city is become a deſert. | 


Mentor zeplied with a ſmile, Did you obſerve the 
condition ef the country round the city? Yes, an- 
ſwered Telemachus, I ſaw that tillage is every where 
eſteemed, and that the fields are cultivated. Which 
is preferable, added Mentor, a city proud of its marble, 
gold and filver, with an untilled and barren country, 
or a well-cultivated and fruitful country, with a city 
that is modeſt in its. buildings and manners? A great 
city crowded with artiſts, whq-are employed in cor- 
rupting mens manners by. adminiſtring to their lux- 
ury, and ſurrounded with a poor and ill- cultivated 
kingdom, reſembles a monſter, whoſe head is of an 
enormous bulk, and bears no proportion to its ſtarved 
and meagre body: It is the number of the inhabi- 
tants and the plenty of provifions which conſtitute the. 
tue ſtrength and the true riches of a kingdom. Ido- 
meneus has now iunumerable ſubjects who are inde- 
fatigable in labour, and crowd the whole extent of 
his country, which is now but one * and Salen- 
tum no more than the centre of it. e have tran- 
ſported from the city into the country, men who were 
wanted in the country, and who were ſuperfluous in 
the city. We have moreover allured a great many 
foreigners-into the kingdom. The more theſe peo- 
ple multiply, the more are the fruits of the earth 
— — by their labour; this calm, this gentle in- 
ereaſe inlarges his kingdom more than a conqueſt. 
We have expelled from the city only fuperfluons arts, 
which divert the poor from tilling the earth to-fatisfy. 
pheir real wants, and corrupt the rich by plunging 
= them. 
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them into pomp and luxury; we have not done the 

leaſt prejudice to the liberal arts, nor to men who 
q really have a genius to cultivate them. Thus is Ido- 
4 meneus much more powerful than he was when you 
= admired his magnificence. That dazzling luſtre 
* concealed a weakneſs and indigence which would ſoon 
n have overthrown his empire: he has now a greater 
| number of ſubjeQs, and he ſubſiſts them with more 
eaſe. Theſe men inured to labour, pain, and a con- 
tempt of life through their attachment to good laws, 
are all ready to fight in the defence of a country 
which they have cultivated with their own hands. 
And this kingdom which you think decayed, will ſoon 


* 


de the wonder of Heſperia. 


Remember, Telemachus, that there are two evils 
in the government of à nation, which are hardly ever 
cured. The firſt is an unjuſt and too violent a power 
in the prince; the ſecond is luxury, which corrupts 
the morals of the people. When kings accuſtom them- 
ſelves to know no law but their own abſolute will, and 
no longer curb their paſſions, they may do any thing ; 
but by their being able to do any thing, they ſap the 
foundations of their power. They have no certain rules 
er maxims of government; every one ſtrives who 
ſhall flatter them moſt ; they have no lo any ſub- 
jeQs ; nothing is left them but ſla ves, whofe number 
daily decreaſes; Who: will tell them the truth-? Who 
will ſet bourids to the tarrent ? Every thing gives 
way; the wile fly, hide themſelves, and mourn in 
private. Nothing but a ſadden and violent revolution 
can reduce this overflowing power into its natural 
channel, and the meaſures which might circumſcribe, 
often irrecoverably deſtroy it. Nothing is ſo near a 
fatal fall as authority ſtreched too far. It reſembles 
an over-ſtrained bow, which at length ſnaps of a ſud- 
den, unleſe it be ſlackened; but who will preſume to 
flacken it ? The very ſoul of Idomeneus was ſeduced 
by the allurements of; this power; he had been 
dethroned but not undeceived. The Gods were for- 
ced to ſend us hither, to put him out an, 
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with this blind and exceſſive power, which does not 
befit men; and a fort of miracles moreover was ne- 
ceſfary to open his eyes. : 


The other almoſt incurable evil is luxury, As 
too much power poiſons princes, ſo luxury poiſons a 
whole nation. It is faid that luxury feeds the poor 
at the expence of the rich, as if the poor could not 

t their bred more uſefully by multiplying the 
F vits of the earth, without debauching the rich by 
the refinements of voluptuouſneſs. A whole nation 
habituates itſelf to look upon the moſt ſuperfluous 
things as the neceſlaries of life ; new neee are 
daily invented, and men can no longer live without 
things which were unknown thirty years before. 
This luxury is called a good taſte, the perfection of 
arts, and the politeneſs of the nation. This vice, 
which is the ſource of an infinite number of o- 
thers, is commended as a virtue, and ſpreads its 
contagion from the prince down to the very dregs of 
the people. The near relations of the king imitate 
his magniftcence ; the nobility that of the king's re- 
lations ; the middle ſort ſtrive to come up to the no- 
bility, (for where is the man who forms a right 
judgment of himſelf?) and the loweſt defrre to paſß 
for the middle ſort. I hus every one lives above his 
circumſtances ; ſome through oftentation, and to 

lory in their riches'; others through a falſe ſenſe ot 
Tame, and to conceal their poverty: Even thoſe who 
are wiſe enough to condemn fo great a diforder, are 
not enough fo to dare to be the firſt to riſe up againſt 
it, and to ſet contrary examples. A whole nation is 
ruined, and all conditions of men confounded. The 
defire of getting money to ſupport a vain expence 
corrupts the pureſt minds ; to be rich is the only 
thing that is minded, and to be poor is infamous. 
Let à man be learned, wile, yirtuous ; let him inftru& 
"mankind, win battles, fave his country, facrifice All 
his own intereſts ; yet will he be defprſcd, if his ta- 
lents are not ſet off with pomp and ſhow. Even they 
"who have not money, 'endeavour to ſeem to have i 
and ſpend as if they really had it: they borrow, thay 
* : cheat, 
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cheat, they uſe a thouſand artifices to procure it. 
But who will cure theſe evils ? The taſte and cuſtoms 
of a whole nation muſt be changed, and new hw 
muſt be enacted. And who can attempt this but a 
king who is ſo much of a philoſopher, and ſo prudent, 
as to put out of countenance, by the example of his 
own moderation, all thoſe who are fond of oſtenta- 
tious expences, and to encourage the wiſe, who 
would be very glad to be authoriſed in a laudable 


frugality ? 


Telemachus hearing this diſcourſe, was like a man 
coming gut of a profound fleep. He felt the truth 
of theſe wards, and they were engraved on his heart, 
as a ſkiiful ſtatuary imprints what features he pleaſes 
on the marble, and gives it ſoftneſs, life and motion. 
Telemachus made no reply ; but revolving what he 
had heard in his mind, he ſurveyed the alterations 
which bad been made in the city, and at length thus 
addreſſed himſelf to Mentor: 


© You have made Idomeneus the wiſeſt of all kings; 
E neither know him nor his ſubjeRts again, Nay, I 
confeſs that what you have done here is infinitely 
greater than the victories which we have obtained. 
Chance and ſtrength have a great part in the ſucceſſes 
of war; we mult ſhare the glory of battles with our 
ſoldiers; but all yon have done proceeds from a ſingle 
bead: You alone muff have ſtruggled againſt a king 
and all bis people in order to reform them. The ſuc- 
ceſſes of war are always fatal and odious ; here all 
s the work of an heavenly wiſdom, all is calm, al 
is innocent;_all is lovely, all diſcovers an authority 
more than human. When men thirſt for glory, why 
da they not ſeek it by thus applying themſelves to 
do good? O what wrong notions have they of ſolid 
glor , Gace they ex ect to ohtaĩn it by ravaging the 
es 1 and by ſhedding. human blood Mentor's 
cquatenance-thewed that he was exceedingly glad to 
fee Telemachus form ſo true a judgment of victories 
and conqueſts, at an age when it was ſo natural for 


Aim tao be intoxicated with the glory he had acquired. 
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After this Mentor added, All that you ſee here is 
indeed laudable and good; but know that it is poſſible 
to do yet better. Idomeneus curbs his paſſions, and 
applies himſelf to govern his people with juſtice ; but 
be ſtill commits a great many errors, which are the 
unhappy conſequences of his former errors. When 
men defire to forſake evil, the evil ſtill ſeems to pur- 
ſue them ; they long retain bad habits, a weakneſs of 
nature, inveterate errors, and almoſt incurable preju- 
dices. Happy they wha never ftrayed ! they may 
do good to @ greater perfection. The Gods, Tele- 
machus, require more of you than of Idomeneus, 
becauſe you have known the truth from your youth, 
and have never been delivered up to the ſeducements 
of too great a proſperity. 


Idomeneus, continued Mentor, is wiſe and know- 
ing; but he applies himſelf too much to particulars, 
and does not ſufficiently confider the whole of his 
affairs to form judicious ſchemes. The art of a king, 
who is ſet over other men, does not conſiſt in doing 
all himſelf ; it is groſs vanity to hope to do this, or 
to endeavour to perſuade the world that one is capa- 
ble of it. A king ought to govern by _—_— and 
guiding thoſe who govern under him ; he muſt not 
deſcend to particulars, for that is doing the office of 
his agents; he ought only to make them give him 
an account, and to know enough to examine that 
account with judgment. He is an admirable gover- 
nor, who chuſes and employs thoſe who govern ac- 
cording to their reſpeQive talents. The higheſt de- 
gree and perfection of government conſiſts in govern- 
ing thoſe who govern : they muſt be watched, tried, 
checked, reproved, encouraged, promoted, degrad- 
ed, removed from one poſt to another, and always 
kept in ance. A prince who pries into every 
thing himſelf, betrays a miſtruſtful narrow ſoul, he 
abandons himſelf to jealouſy about trifles, which con- 
fumes the time and the freedom of mind which are 

neceſſary 
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neceſſary for affairs of importance. To form great 
deſigns the ſoul muſt be free and compoſed ; it muſt 
think. at its eaſe, and be intirely difengaged from all 
knotty and difficult affairs; a mind exhauſted by par- 
ticulars, reſembles the lees of wine which have nei- 
ther ſtrength nor flavour. Governors who deſcend 
to particulars, are always determined by the preſent, 
without extending their views to remote futurity ; 
they are — borne away by the affairs of the 
day, which being the only object of their thoughts, 
makes too great an impreſſion upon and cramps their 
minds; for men never form a right judgment of 
things, unleſs they compare them all together, and 
range them in a certain order, that they may have 
connection and proportion. Not to obſerve this rule 
of government is to reſemble a mnſician, who ſhould 
content himſelf with finding out melodious ſounds, 
and ſhould give himſelf no trouble to combine and 
make them harmonize with each other, in order ta 
eompoſe a ſweet and raviſhing piece of muſick. It 
is alſo to reſemble an architect, who thinks he does 
every thing when he heaps together large columns and 
a great number of well-wrought ſtones, without at- 
tending to the order and proportion of the ornaments 
of his edifice. When he is building the ſaloon, he 
does not foreſee that there muſt be a ſuitable ſtair- 
caſe; when he is at work on the body of the ſtructure 
he never dreams of the court-yard nor the gate; his 
work is only a confuſed jumble of magnificent parts 
which are not made to fit each other. his perform- 
ance, inſtead of doing him an honour, will be an 
eternal monument of his ſhame ; for it is a proof that 
the workman had not a ſufficient reach of thought to 
take in at once the general deſign of his whole work, 
which is the character of a bounded and ſubordinate 
genius. When a man is born with a mind thus li- 
mited to particulars, he is only fit to execute under 
another. Be aſſured, my dear Telemachus, that the 
government of a kingdom requires a certain har- 
| mony 
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mony like muſick, and juſt proportions like archi- 
tecture. ws For 

If you will give me leave to go on with my com- 

riſon from theſe arts, I will convince you what 
indifferent capacities thoſe men have who deſcend to 
all the particular parts of government. A perſon in 
2 concert who ſings only particular things, though 
he ſings them perfectly well, is no more than a ſing- 
er ; he who conduQts the whole concert, andat once 
regulates its ſeveral parts, he alone is the maſter of 
muſick. In like manner he who forms the columns, 
or raiſes a ſide of the edifice, is no more than a ma- 
ſon ; but he who deſigned the whole building, and 
has all its proportions in his mind, he alone is the 
uchitect. Thus they who toil, who diſpatch and 
tranſact the moſt buſineſs, are thoſe who have the 
leaſt ſhare in the government ; they are but the un- 
der-workmen. The true genius that directs the ſtate, 
is he who does nothing himſelf, and yet cauſes every 
thing to be done; who thinks, who contrives, who, 
dives into the future, who reviews the paſt, who or- 
ders and proportions every thing, who makes early 
preparations, who continually bears up- againſt and 
ſtruggles with fortune, as a ſwimmer againſt a tor- 
rent of water, and who ſtudies night and day to leave 
nothing to chance. 


Do you think, Telemachus, that a great painter 
alliduouſly toils from morning to night, that he may 
diſpatch his works the ſooner ? No, ſuch conſtraint 
- and drudgery would damp the fire of his imagina- 
tion ; his genius would work no longer ; every thing 
muſt be ſtruck off irregularly and by ſtarts, as his 
fancy leads and his ſpiru prompts him. Do you think 
he ſpends his time in grinding colours, and in making 
- pencils ? No, that is the buſineſs of his ſcholars. 

He reſerves himſelf for thought and deſign; he only 
ſtudies to ſtrike bold ſtrokes, which may give a no- 
ble air, and life and paſſion to his figures; his head 
is full of the thoughts and ſentiments of the * 
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he deſigns to repreſent ; he tranſports himſelf to their 
times, and puts himſelf in all the circumftances in 
which they have been: to this kind of enthuſiaſm 
he muſt join the curb of judgment, that the whole 
may be true, correct and proportionable. Do you 
think, Telemachus, that leſs elevation of genius 
and efforts of thought are required to make a great 
king than to make a good painter? Conelude there. 
fore that the buſineſs of a king ought to be to think, 
to form great deſigns, and to chuſe perfons proper 
ta execute them under him. - | a 


Telemachus replied, I comprehend, methinks, al 
you ſay ; but if things were thus, a king not entering 
into particulars himſelf would often be impoſed upon. 
You are miſtaken, anſwered Mentor ; a general 
knowledge of government prevents their being im- 
poſed upon. Men who obſerve no maxims in affairs, 
and who have no true diſcernment of men, are al- 
ways groping as it were in the dark, and it is a 
chance if they are not impoſed upon. They do not 
well know what they look | for, nor which way they 
ought to direct their ſteps ; their knowledge extends 
only to miſtruſt, and they ſooner miſtruſt men of pro- 
bity who contradiQ them, than traytors who flatter 
them. On the contrary, they who have certain 


—— to govern by and a knowledge of men, 


now what they are to expect of them, and the means 
of coming at it: They know, at leaſt in general, 
whether the perſons they employ are proper inſtru- 
ments for their deſigns, and whether they enter e- 
nough into their views to hit the mark they aim at. 
Beſides, as they do not burden themſelves with the 
weight of particulars, their minds are more at liber- 
ty to furvey at one view the whole of the work, and 
to obſerve if it tends towards their principal deſign 3 
if they are deceived, it hardly ever is in eſſentials. 
Again, they are above the little jealouſies which de- 
note a narrow mind and a groveling ſoul. They 
know that it is not poſſible to avoid being deceived 
ia important affairs, ſince they are obliged to mow 
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uſe of men, who are ſo often deceitful. More is 
loſt by the irreſolution which ariſes from diffidence, 
than by ſuffering one's ſelf to be a little impoſed upon. 
Happy the man who is impoſed upon only in things 
of little conſequence ; the more important may go on 
well, and a great man ought only to be in pain about 
them. Deceit muſt be ſeverely puniſhed when it is 
diſcovered, but one muſt expect to meet with ſome 
deceit, if one would- not really be deceived. A me- 
chanic ſees every thing in his ſhop with his own eyes, 
and does every thing with his own hands ; but a Ling | 
can neither do nor ſee every thing in a large 
kingdom. He ought to do nothing but what no 
body elſe can do under him, nor ought he to ſee any 
thing but what concerns the deciſion of important 
alrs. : 


In fine, Mentor ſaid to Telemachus, the Gods 
love you, and deſign you a reign of wiſdom, Every 
thing you ſee here is done leſs for Idomeneus's glory, 
than for your inſtruction. All the wiſe inſtitutions 
which you admire at Salentum, are but a ſhadow of 
what you will hereafter do in Ithaca, if your virtues 
cotreſpond to your high deſtiny. It is time for us to 
think of departing hence. Idomeneus keeps a ſhip 
ready for our return. 


Hereupon Telemachus, cough with ſome diffi- 
eulty, opened his heart to his friend concerning an 
attachment which made him loth to leave Salen- 
tum, Yeu will cenſure me perhaps, ſaid he, for 
too eafily conceiying paſſions in the places where I 
o; but my heart would continually reproach me, 
Would I not tell you that I love Ang, the daugh - 
ter of Idomeneus. This, my dear Mentor, is not 


ſuch a blind paſſion as you cured me of in the ifle 
of Calypſo. I have been thoroughly ſenſible of 
the depth of the wound I received from love when 
I was with Eucharis; I cannot yet. pronounce her 
name without diſorder, nor haye time and abſence* 
deen able to efface it. This fatal experience teaches 

me 
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me to be diffident of myſelf. But what I feel for 


Antiope 1s quite another thing. It is not the phren- 
zy of love, it is 3 it is eſteem, it is convic- 
tion. How happy ſhould I be in paſſing my life 
with her ! If ever the Gods reſtore me my father, 
and permit me to chooſe a wife, Antiope ſhall be 
mine. What charms me in her, is her filence, her 
modeſty, her reſerve, her aſſiduity in labour, her 
induſtry in works of wool and embroidery, her ap- 
plication to the management of her father's houſe 
fince the death af her mother, her contempt of 

udy apparel, her evident forgetfulneſs or rather 
Ignorance of her beauty. When Idomeneus bids 
her lead the dance of the young Cretan maidens to 
the melody of flutes, ſhe is attended with ſo many 
graces that one would take her for the ſmiling Ve- 
nus; when he takes her with him to hunt in the 
foreſts, ſhe ſeems as majeſtic, and as ſkilful in hand- 
ling a bow, as Diana in the midſt of her nymphs : 
ſhe alone is ignorant of it, while 'all the world ad- 
miresit. When ſhe enters the temple of the Gods, 
and carries the ſacred offerings in baſkets on her 
head, one would think that ſhe herſelf were the 
Divinity, which inhabits the temple. With what 
awe and what devotion do we ſee her offer ſa- 
crifices, and deprecate the wrath of the Gods, when - 
any crime is to be expiated, or any dreadful omen 
to be averted! In fine, when one ſees her with a 
company of maidens, holding a golden needle in 


her hand, one thinks that ſhe is Minerva herſelf, 


who has aſſumed an human form here on the earth, 
and is teaching the polite ts to men. She en- 
Ccourages others to work; ſhe ſweetens their toils 
and wearineſs by the charms of her voice, when 
ſhe ſings all the marvellous hiſtories of the Gods; 
and ſhe excells the moſt. exquiſite paintings by the 
delicacy of her embroideries. Happy the man 
whom gentle Hymen joins with ber! He will have 
nothing to fear but to loſe and ſurvive her. I here 
call the Gods to witneſs, my dear Mentor, that J 


am ready to depart ; I ſhall love Antiope as long 
| as 


LY 
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as I live, but ſhe ſhall not one moment retard 
return to Ithaca. Were another to poſſeſs ly, 
| ſhould paſs the reſt of my days in bitterneſs and ſor- 
row ; but I will leave her, though I know that ab- 
ſence may cauſe me to loſe her. I will not ſpeak to 
her nor her father of my love ; for I ought to ſpeak 
of it to you only, till Ulyſſes, re-ſeated on his 
throne, gives me his conſent to do it. You ma 

hereby know, my dear Mentor, how different this 
attachment is from the paſſion with which you ſaw 
me blinded for Eucharis. | 


Mentor replied, I grant, Telemachus, that there 
is a difference. Antiope is gentle, ingenuous, pru- 
dent ; her hands diſdain not labour ; ſhe foreſees 
things long before they happen, ſhe provides for 
every thing, ſhe knows how to be ſilent, and to do 
things regularly without being in a hurry ; the is al- 
ways employed, but never in a confuſion, becauſe 
ſhe does every thing at a proper time. The good 
order of her father's houſe is her glory, and adorns 
her more than her beauty. Though ſhe has the 
care of every thing, and-is charged with the office 
of reproving, denying, ſaving, (things which make 
almoſt all women hated) yet has ſhe made her- 
ſelf the delight of the whole bouſe ; becauſe they 
find in her neither paſſion, nor obſtinacy, nor le- 
vity, nor humour, .as in other women. With a 
ſingle glance ſhe makes herſelf underſtood, and 
they are afraid to diſpleaſe her; ſhe gives preciſe . 
arderg, fe eommands nothing but what may be 
done, the reproves with gentleneſs, and encoura- 

s when the reproyes. Her father's heart reſts it- 
elf upon her, as a trayeller, fainting with the heat 
of the fun, reſts himſelf upon the tender graſs in 
the ſhade. You are in the right, Telemachus ; 
Antiope is a treaſure worthy to be ſought after in 
the remoteſt countries. - Her mind, no more than 
her body, is never decked with vain and gaudy or- 
- kaments ; her fancy, though liyely, is * 

| | er 
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Her judgment; ſhe does not ſpeak but when it is ne- 
ceſſary ; and when ſhe opens her mouth, ſoft per- 
ſuaſion and native graces flow from her lips. hen 
ſhe ſpeaks, every body is filent, and ſhe bluſhes at 
it ; ſhe can hardly help ſuppreſſing what ſhe de- 
ſigned to ſay, when ſhe perceives that ſhe is liſtened 
to with ſo much attention; we have ſcarcely heard 


her ſpeak. 


Do you remember, Telemachus, when her fa- 
ther one day ſent for her ? She appeared with down- 
caſt eyes, was covered with a large veil, and ſpoke 
no more than was neceſſary to appeaſe Idomene- 
us's anger, who was going to chaſtiſe one of his 
ſlaves with ſeverity. She at firſt joined in his re- 
ſentment, then ſhe calmed him, at length ſhe inti- 
mated what might be alledged in the wretch's ex- 
cuſe, and without making the king ſenſible that he 
was too much tranſported, ſhe inſpired into him 
ſentiments of juſtice and compaſſion. Thetis when 
ſhe ſooths old Nereus, does not more gently calm 
the angry billows. In this manner will Antiope, 
without aſſuming any authority, or taking any ad- 
vantage from her charms, one day manage the heart 
of her huſband, as ſhe now touches her lyre, when 
ſhe would draw forth its ſweeteſt melody. Once 
again, Telemachus, I own that your affection for 
her is reaſonable ; the Gods deſign her for you; 

ou love her with a rational pathon, but'you muſt 
wait *till Ulyſfes giyes her to you. I commend you 
for not diſcovering your ſentiments to her ; but 
know that if you Jad by any indirect means ac- 
quainted her with your deſigns, ſhe would have re- 


jected them, and have ceaſed to eſteem you. She 


will never promiſe herſelf to any body; ſhe will 
leave her father to diſpoſe of her, and will take for 
an huſband none but a man who fears the Gods, 
and diſcharges all his duties. Have you not ob- 
ſer ved as well as I, that ſhe leſs frequently appears, 
and that ſhe oftner bends her eyes on the ground 


ſince 
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ſince your return? She knows all your ſucceſs in the 
war; ſhe is not ignorant of your birth, of your ad- 
ventures, or of any qualification which the Gods 
have beſtowed upon you ; it is this that makes her 
ſo ſhy and reſerved. Let us go, Telemachus, let 
us go to Ithaca; I have — more to do but to 
conduct you to your father, to put you in a con- 
dition to obtain a bride worthy of the golden age: 
Were ſhe a ſhepherdeſs on the frigid Algidns, inſtead 
of the daughter of a king of Salentum, you would be 
the beppick of men in poſſeſſing her. 


End of the Twenty-ſecond Bok. 
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The ARGUMENT. 
ddomeneus fearing the departure of his two gueſts, pri- \ 


poſes ſeveral intricate affairs to Mentor, aſſuring bin 
that he could not ſettle them without his aſſiſtance. 
Mentor tells him beto he ought to af, and perſiſts in 
his reſolution to carry Telemachus home. dome neus 
again attempts to detain them by exciting the paſſion 
of the latter for Antiope: He engages them in a hunt- 
ing match, at which be orders his daughter to be pre- 
ſent. Sbe would have been torn in pieces by a wild 
boar, but for Telemachus who reſcues ber. He is af- 
terwar ds very unwilling to forſake her, and to take 
leave of the king ber father; but being encouraged 
by Mentor, hs overcomes his reluctance, and embarks 
for his native country, 


DOMENEUS, who feared the departure of : 
1 Telemachus and Mentor, made it his whole ; 
ſtudy to retard it. He repreſented to Mentor that he ; 
could not without him adjuſt a diſpute that was riſen WA 
between Diophanes, a prieſt of Jupiter Conſervator, WM 
and Heliodorus, a prieſt of Apollo, concerning the 
preſages which are drawn from the flight of birds 


and the entrails of victims, Why, ſaid Mentor, 
| | would 
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would you intermeddle in things ſacred ? Leave the 
deciſion of them to the Hetrurians, who have the tra- 
dition of the moſt ancient oracles, and are inſpired, 
that they may be the interpreters of the Gods. +Uſe 
your authority only to ſtifle theſe diſputes in their 
birth. Show neither partiality nor prejudice ;. con- 
tent yourſelf with ſupporting the deciſion when it is 
made. Remember that a king is to be ſubje& to 
religion, and is never to take upon him the regula- 
tion of it: Religion comes from the Gods, and is a- 
bove kings. If kings meddle with religion, inſtead 
of protecting they enſlave it. Kings are ſo power 
ful, and other men ſo weak, that every thing will 
be in danger of being changed, according to the 
fancy of princes, if they ſhould be permitted to con- 
cern themſelves in queſtions relating to things facred. 
Leave therefore the free deciſion of them to the fa- 
vourites of the Gods, and confine yourſelf to 'the Ml 
gaquelling of thoſe who ſhall not conform to their deter- 
mination when it is made, x tations) 


— 
- 


Idomeneus afterwards complained of the perplexi- 
. 2 he was in with regard to a great number of law 
| uits between divers private perſons, which he was 
importuned to determine. Decide, replied | Men- 
tor, all new queſtions, which may be the founda- 
tions of general maxims, and become precedents of 
kw; but never burthen yourſelf with trying private 
cauſes : they would come and beſiege you in crowds: 
You would be the only judge of all your people, All 
the other judges, who are under you, would be- 
come uſeleſs; you would be overburthened ; = | 
L affairs would take you off from the important, an 
pet you would not be ſufficient, to adjuſt all the 
particulars - of the / trifling, - Take care therefore 
not to plunge yourſelf into this perplexity ;; refer 
the cauſes of private perſons to the ordinary judges ; 
do nothing but what no body elſe can do to eaſe 
you, and you will then diſcharge the real functions of 
a 


king. | 


I am alſo importuned, ſaid Idomeneus, to interfere 
| 8 2 | in 
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in certain marriages. ; The perſons of diſtinguiſhed 
birth, who attended me in all my wars, and who loft 
large eſtates in my ſervice; aim at a fort of recompence 
dy marrying certain rich maidens; and I need but 
ſpeak one word to procure theſe fortunes for them. 


It is true, replied Mentor, that it would coft you 
but one word: but this word itſelf would coſt you 
too dear. Would you deprive fathers and mothers 
of the liberty and ſatisfaction of chuſing their ſons- 
in-law, and conſequently their heirs ? This were to 
bring all families into the ſevereſt ſlavery. You 
would make yourſelf anſwerable for all the domeſtic 
evils of your ſubjects. Marriage is full enough of 
thorns without this addition of bitterneſs. If you 
have faithful ſervants to reward, give them unculti- 
vated lands ; to theſe add rank and honours in pro- 
portion to their condition and ſervices. Add like- 
wiſe, if neceſſary, ſome money ſaved out of the 
funds appointed for your own expences : But never 
pay your debts by ſacrificing young maidens of for- 
dune contrary to the inclinations of their families. 


Idomeneus ſoon paſt from this queſtion to another. 
The Sibarites, ſaid he, complain of our uſurping 
ſome lands that belong ro them, and of our giving 
them as grounds to be cultivated to the ſtrangers 
whom we have lately allured hither. Shall I yield 
to theſe people? If I do, every one will think that 
he needs only to form pretenſions upon us, to have 
what he claims. | 


It is not reaſonable, replied Mentor, to believe 
the Sibarires in their on cauſe, neither is it reaſon- 
able to believe you in yours: -- Who then muſt de- 
cide the matter, replied” Idomeneus ? Neither of the 
two parties, continued Mentor. A neighbouring 
pope, whom neither fide can ſuſpect of partiality, 
muſt be choſen as an umpire-; ſuch are the Sipon- 
tines, Who have no, intereſt oppoſite to yours. But 
am I obliged, rejoined Idomeneus, to be deter- 
mined by an umpire? Am I not a king? Muſt a ſo- 

R 0” vereigu 
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vereign ſubmit himſelf to foreigners as to the extent 
of his dominions ? | 1 i DAY. 


Mentor thus reſumed the diſcourſe. Since you 
perſiſt in keeping the lands, you muſt neceſſarily be- 
lieve that your title to them is good. The Siba- 
rites, on the other ſide, abate nothing of their pre- 
tenſions, and maintain that their right is inconteſta- 
ble. In this oppoſition of opinions an arbitrator 
choſen by both parties muſt make up the difference, 
or the fate of arms decide it; there is no medium. 
Were you to go into a republic, Where there are 
neither magiſtrates nor judges, and where every fa- 
mily ſhould think it had a right to do itſelf juſtice 
by violence againſt all the pretenſions of its neigh- 
bours ; you would deplore the miſery of ſuch a na- 
tion, and be ſtruck with horror at its dreadful diſor- 
ders, where all families would arm themſelves ons 
againſt another. Do you think the Gods would 
with leſs horror behold the whole world, which is 
the univerſal commonwealth, ſhould every nation, 
which is but as a large family, think it had @ right 
to do itſelf juſtice by violence, as to all the preten+ 
frions it had upon other neighbouring nations? A 
private man who poſſeſſes a field by inheritance 
from his anceſtors, cannot maintain himſelf in it but 
by the authority of the laws and the decree of the 
magiſtrates ; he would be ſeverely puniſhed as a ſe- 
ditious perſon, ſhould he attempt to maintain by 
force what juſtice has given him. . And 'do you 
think that kings may immediately make uſe of vio- 
lence to ſupport their pretenſions, without bayin 
firſt tried all the ways of gentleneſs and humanity 
Is not juſtice much more ſacred and invidlable in 
kings with regard to whole countries, than m 1 
families with regard to a few plough'd fields? I 4 
man unjuſt, and a robber, who ſeizes a few acres of 
land? And is he juſt, and an hero, who ſeizes whole 
provinces ? If men are prejudiced, if they are de- 
ceived; and blinded in the trifling concerns 2 
vate perſons, ought DP to be much more af 5 


« # 


| 
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of being deceived and blinded in the great concerns 
of ſtate ? Shall a man rely upon his own judgment 
in an affair wherein he has 7 much reaſon to miſ- 
truſt it? Will he not dread being miſtaken in caſes, 
wherein the error of a angle perſon has ſuch terrible 
conſequences ? The miſtake of a prince whoſe pre- 
tenſions are ill- grounded, often occafions devaſta- 
tions, famines, maſſacres, loſſes, and depravation 
of manners, whoſe fatal effects extend to the remo- 
teſt ages. Should not a king, who is continually 
ſurrounded by crowds of flatterers, fear his being 
flattered on theſe occaſions ? If he agrees upon an 
umpire to decide the difference, he gives a proof of 
bis equity, ſincerity and moderation, and publiſhes 
the ſolid reaſons on which his cauſe is founded. The 
appointed umpire 'is a friendly mediator, and not a 
fevere judge: His decifions are not blindly ſubmit- 
ted to, but a great deference is paid to him. He does 
not pronounce ſentence like a ſupreme judge ; but he 
makes propoſitions, and ſome things are given up by 
his advice for the preſervation of peace. If a war 
happens, notwithſtanding all the pains which a prince 
takes to preſerve peace, he then at leaſt has on his 
fide the teſtimony of his conſcience, the eſteem of 
his neighbours, and the juſt protection of the Gods. 
Idomeneus was affected by this diſcourſe, and con- 
ſented that the Sipontines ſhould be mediators between 


bim and the Sibarites. | . 


The king then perceiving that all his attempts to 
deta in the two ſtrangers were in vain, tried to hold 
them by a ſtronger tie. He had obſerved that Te- 
lemachus loved Antiope, and he hoped to detain 
him by that paſſion. With this view he ordered her 
to ſing at ſeveral entertainments; ſhe did it that ſhe 
might not diſobey her father, but with ſuch a reſerved 
and melancholy air, that one eaſily faw the pain 
ſhe ſuffered by her obedience. Idomeneus went ſo 
far as to bid her ſing the victory gained over the 


Daunians and Adraſtus; but ſhe could not prevail 


on herſelf to ſing the praiſes of Telemachus; ; ſhe 
Ws. | 7 excuſed 


4 
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excuſed herſelf in a reſpectful manner, and her fa- 
ther did not think fit to conſtrain her. Her fweet 
and raviſhing voice went to the very ſoul of the 
oung ſon of Ulyſſes; he was quite tranſported. 
eneus, whoſe eyes were fixed upon him, took 
a pleaſure in . tranſport; but Telema- 
chus ſeemed as if he did not apprehend the king's 
deſigns. © He could not help being moved on theſe 
occaſions; but his reaſon prevailed over his love, 
and he was no longer the ſame Telemachus, whom 
2 tyratinical paſſion had formerly enſlaved in the 
Hland'of Calypſo. While Antiope was ſinging, he 
would obſerve a profound filence ; as ſoon as ſhe 
had done, he would turn the eonverſation on ſome: 
other ſubject. 


The king not being able this way to ſucceed in 
his deſign, reſolved at laſt to have a great hunting- 
match, and ordered his daughter to partake of the 
diverſion. Antiope wept, being unwilling to go to 
it; but her father s command maſt be obeyed. She 
mounts a foaming fiery ſteed, like thoſe which Ca- 
ſtor broke for battle; ſhe manages him with eaſe ; a 
troop of young virgins with eager joy attend her; 
and ſhe appears in the midſt of them, like Diana in 
the forefts. The king ſees her, and cannot tire his 
eyes with the ſight, which makes him forget all his 
paſt misfortunes. Felemachus ſees her alſo, and is 
more ſtruck with Antiope's modeſty, than with her 
dexterity and all her graces. 


The dogs chafed a wild boar of an enormous 
bulk, and furious as that of Calydon. His length- 
ful briſtles were hard and ſtood upright like darts ; 
bis glaring eyes were red and fiery ; his breath was 
heard from afar, like the murmurs of ſeditious 
winds ; when /Eolus recalls them to his cave to ſtill 
the ſtorms ; his tuſks, long and crooked as the keen 
ſcythe of the mower cut the trunks of the trees. 
All the dogs, that ventured to approach him, were 
torn in pieces. The boldeſt hunters were afraid to 
overtake him in their 9 Antiope, as ſwift 2 
Nia 4 | 
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the chaſe as the winds, was not afraid to appro 
and attack him. She hurls a javelin at him, which 
ierces him above the ſhoulder ; the blood of the 
ree animal guſhes out like a torrent, and makes 
him more outrageous. He turns towards her who 
has wounded him. Upon which Antiope's cburſer, 
notwithſtanding his great courage, trembles and 
ſtarts back, The monſtrous - boar ruſhes againſt 
him, like ponderous en which ſhake. the, pal 
of the ſtrongeſt cities. e courſer- ſtaggers, and is 
thrown down. Antiope lies on the earth, incapa- 
ble of avoiding the fatal gripe” of the fangs of the 
exaſperated boar. But Locks, — Anti- 
ope's danger, had already leapt from his 'horle ; he, 
ſwifter than lightning, darts between the fallen ſteed 
and the boar, which was going to revenge his blood; 
he holds a lengthful ſpear in his hand, and Aries 
it almoſt entirely in the flank of nw eee 
which falls: raging on the ground. dak . 2. 


Fance immediately cuts off his head. which 
is ſtill terrible when nearly viewed, and which afto- 
niſhes all the hunters. Ile preſents it to Antiope-; 
the bluſhes, and conſults her father with her eyes, 


who after his fright is tranſported with Joy to ſee 


her out of danger, and makes her a ſign to accept 
of the preſent. As the took it, {bes yy to Tele- 
— Ao I thankfully receive from you a more va- 
luable gift; for I owe you my life. She had hard- 
ly ſpoken, but ſhe feared that ſhe! had ſaid too 
much; ſhe looked on the ground, and 'Telemachus, 
who perceived her * 2 ventured to . ſpeak 
only theſe words: Happy the fon of Ulyſſes in pre- 
ſerving fo precious a life!] but ſtill- more happy, could 
he paſs his with you! Antiope,. without replying, 


| immediately rejoined the troop of her ae, 
panions,. and mounted her ſteed . Thi 


Idomeneus would that moment hank el 


Ef Telemachus his daughter, but he hoped-to enflame 110 


his paſſion the more by leaving him in ſuſpenſe, and 


__ 3 that he ſhould detain him longer at 
Salem 
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Salentum by his deſire to inſure his marriage. Thus 
reaſoned Idomeneus within himſelf ; but the Gods 
deride the wiſdom of men. What was to detain 
Telemachus, was the very thing which haſtened his 
departure; what he began to feel, gave him Treaſon 
to be diffident of himſelf. Mentor redoubled his af- 
ſiduity to inſpire him with an impatience to return 
to Ithaca; he urged Idomeneus at the ſame time to 
let him go; the veſſel was now ready, Thus Men- 
tor, who. regulated every moment of Telemachus's 
life, in order to taiſe him to the higheſt pitch of glo- 
ry, did not let him ſtay in any place longer than Was 
neceſſary ta exerciſe his virtue, and to make him gain 
5 ͤ bac ah hee ae i EE 
Mentor had taken care to order the veſſel to be 
got ready as ſoon as Telemachus arrived ; but Ido- 
meneus, who beheld it equipping with great reluc- 
tance, fell into a deadly melancholy and a deplorable 
ſtate of grief, when he ſaw his two gueſts, from 
whom he had received ſo much aſſiſtance, going to 
forſake him. He ſhut himſelf up in the moſt pri- 
vate parts of his houſe; where he eaſed his heart by 
ſighs and tears; he forgot his food; no flumbers 
ſoothed his ſmarting grief; he withered, he pined 
away with his  unealineſs, like a, large tree, which 
hides the earth with the ſhade of its ſpreading bran- 
ches, whoſe trunk a warm begins to gnaw in thoſe 
curious. canals, through which the ſap for its nou- 
tihment flows: As this tree, I ſay, which the winds: 
could . never ſhake, which the fertile earth delights 
to nouriſh in her boſom, and the axe of the wood- 
man always reſpected, continually langaiſhes with- 
out an apparent cauſe of its malady, and witches, 
and is deſpoiled of its .leafy honours, and is bur a 
trunk overſpread with cloven bark, and ſapleſs brah- 
ches; ſo Iomeneus appeared in his get 2-47, 
ITE [1 11 ' ' | 1a,» N 
Telemachus wrs moved, but afraid! to ſpeak to 
him. He dteaded the day of then departure be 
{ought for pretences to put it off, and . ave | 
remained 4 long while in this uncertainty, bad; not 
aid? 8 5 Mlentos 


} 
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aug principle of goodneſs ; but it is for their own 
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Mentor faid to him, I am very glad to ſee you fo 
altered. You were naturally obdurate and haugh- 
ty z your heart uſed to be touched only with your 
own conveniency and your own intereſts ; but you 
are at length become a man, and begin by the ex- 
perience of your own misfortunes to compaſſionate 
thoſe of others. Without this ſympathy, a man has 
neither goodneſs, nor virtue, nor a capacity to go- 
vern others; but he muſt not carry it too far, nor 
fink into the weakneſfes of friendſhip. I would wil- 
lingly ſpeak to Idomeneus to prevail on him to con- 
pot to your departure, and would ſpare you the con- 
uſion of ſo irkſome a converſation ; but I would not 
have a vicious modeſty and ſheepiſhneſs tyrannize 
over. your ſou]. You mult accuſtom yourſelf to blend 
reſolution and firmneſs of mind with the warmth and 
ſoftneſſes of friendſhip ; you muſt be afraid of griev- 
ing men unneceſſarily ; you muſt ſympathize with 
them in the troubles which you cannot help occaſion- 
ing, and ſoften. as much as you can the ſtroke from 
which it is impoſſible to exempt them intirely. It is 
in order to foften it, replied Telemachus, that 1 


- ſhould rather chuſe that Idomeneus ſhould: be inform- 


ed of our departure by you than by me. 


Mentor immediately anſwered, you are miſtaken, 


my dear Telemachus ; you are naturally like the 


children of kings, who are bred up in purple, and 
inſiſt that every thing be done in their own way, 
and that all nature be obedient to their humour and 

t have not reſolution enough to oppoſe any one to 


Kis face. It is not that they have any regard for 


men, or that they are tender of grieving them thro' 


they do not care to fee forrowful and diſcon- 
rented faces about them. The diſtreſs and miſeries 


of mankind give them no concern, provided they 
.are not under their eyes. If they hear them men- 
tioned, the diſcourſe is grating and ſaddens them; 
20 pleaſe them they muſt continually be told that 
every thing goes well; while they are purſuing 
\ their pleaſures, they do not care to ſee or hear any 


ching 
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thing which may interrupt their mirth. If there is 
2 neceſſity to reprove, chaſtiſe, or undeceive any one, 
or to thwart the pretenſions and unreaſonable paſ- 
ſions of ſome troubleſome perſon, they will always 
commiſſion others, rather than ſpeak themſelves 
with mildneſs and reſolution on theſe occaſions : 
they would ſuffer the moſt unreaſonable favours to 
be. extorted from them, and cauſe the moſt impor- 
tant affairs to miſcarry, for want of courage to de- 
termine contrary to the ſentiments of thoſe with 
whom they have every day to do, This weakneſs, . 
which is perceived in them, prompts all men to 
ſtudy to make their advantage of it; they teaze, 
they ſolicit, they tire them; and by tiring them ob- 
tain their ends. They at firſt flatter and praiſe them, 
in order to ingratiate theraſelyes ; but as ſoon as 
they have gained their confidence, and are ſeated: 
near them in places of power, they lead them whi-- 
ther they. pleaſe, and impoſe their yoke upon them.. 
They groan. beneath it, and often try to ſnhake it off, 
but they wear it as long as they live. They are ſo- 
licitous not to ſeem * 5 governed, and yet they al- 
ways are ſo ; nay, they cannot do without it; for 
they reſemble feeble vines, which not being able to- 
ſupport themſelves, creep around the trunk of ſome- 


large tree. 


Iwill not ſuffer you, Telemachus, to be guilty- 
of. a failing, which unfits a man for government. 
ou, who are of ſo tender a-diſpoſition as to be a- 
fraid to ſpeak to Idomeneus, will not feel his. grief 
_the moment you are got out of Sakntum. It is not 
his grief which affe&s you, it is his preſence which 
1 you. Go, ſpeak ta Idomeneus yourſelf ;. 
learn on this occaſion; to. be tender-hearted and reſo- 
ute at the ſame time, Tell him how ſorry you ate 


d leave him, but tell him alſo With a peremptory 


tone how neceſſary your departure ig. 


. 
- 
: 
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_  Telemachus did not dare either g oppoſt Mentor: 
 ——_ 


er to go to. Idomeneus; he was «ſhamed of his fears: 
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but had not courage to overcome them; ht pauſed, 
he took a ſtep or two, and immetiately returned, to 
alledge to Mentor ſome new reaſon of delay; but-a 
fingle look of Mentor deprived him of His ſpeech, 
and made alt his fair pretences vaniſh. ” Is this then, 
faid Mentor with a ſmile, the vanquiſher of the Dau- 
nians, the Deliverer of the great Hefperia; and the 
ſon of the wife Ulyſſes, who is after him to be the 
oracle of Greece? He dares not tell Tdbmenens 
that he can no longer put off his return to his own 
country, to ſee b F again f O ye people of 
Ithaca, how unhappy will ye one day be, if you 
have a king who is a flave to a criminal modeſty, 
and who Eerißces his moſt important affairs to his 
weakneſſes in the verieſt trifles! See, Telemachus, 
what difference there. is between, valour in battle, 
and courage in bufinefs : You were not afraid of A- 
draſtus's arms, and yet you fear Idomeneus's grief. 
This is what diſhonours princes who have p Reed 
the greateſt actions; having ſhewn' themfelves'to be 
heroes in war, they ſhew themfelves to be the loweft 
of mankind in common occurrences, wherein others 


ſupport themſelves with vigour. | | 
Telemachus feeling the truth of theft Words, anti 
ſtung with this reproach, hurried away without giv- 
mg bis paſſions time to ſpeak. But as ſoon as he en- 
tered where Idomeneus was fitting with.downcalt, 
hnguid, and forrowful eyes, they wete aftijd*of* ant 
duſt not look at each other ; they underſtood one 
another without ſpeaking a word; each feared that 
the other would break the filence, and they both be- 
gan ts. weep: At, length Idomeneus, prompted 
bis exceſs of ſorrow, cried” out,” What pro Nit 
pay one's court to virtue, if The” fo" ill "requires her 
Jovers ; 1 am made ſenfhle of my weaknefs, and 
then deſerted ? Well 1 Rall "foon” telapſe füto all 
my former misfortunes, * Let no man ralk"to'me4f 
governing well; no, I am incapable of it, I am fick 
of mankind. Whither would you 12 Telemachus ? 
Tour father is no more, you feet” him 1 
* thaca 


; 1 l _ 
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Ithaca is become the prey of your enemies; they will 
deftroy you, if you fred thither, Some one of 
them has mürried your mother. Stay here, 
| ſhall wed my daughter, and be my ee; ; you 
reign'after nie : Naß, during in) life you ſhall have 
an abſolute power here; my confidence in you ſhall - 
be unbounded, But if you are unmoved by all theſe 
rene 3, at leaſt leave me Mentor, who is my 

ource. Speak, anſwer me, harden not your 
Mari: pity the mo wretched of men. How ! filent! 
Ah! I feel how 'cruel the Gods are to me; I have 
even a quicker ſenſe of it than Thad in Crete, when 
I flew my own ſon. 


At length Telemachus replied with a di fordered 
and timorous voice, I am not at my own diſpofal. 
0 tecalls me to m my country. Mentor, Who 5 

Wich the wiſdom of the Gods, K 
me 5 theſt nameè t6 1 What would Jou haye 
me. d6'? Stall 1 "renounce my father,” my mother, 
my country, which" onght to be yet deater to me 
than they ? as L am born to be a king, I am not de- 
ſigned For a life of plenfure and repoſe, nor to follow 
my own. inclinations: * ae c n Fo kingdom. is ticher and 
more powerful than thige of my father; but Fought 
to "ptefgr that which the Geode Have alfatted me. 5 
that which you" have” theigbodneſs* 1 to offer * 
mold think felf happy, wett Ahtidpe 
without uny pes of your, kingdb tn 3. ing $4 
myſelf worthy of her, 1 muſt go 2 my 5 calts 
me, and ſt muſt be my father who demänds 
you.” Did 47 proniiſe to ſend tue back 55 
Thc W znbt üpon this pralle tat I, With 
tlie allfed, fought för you 2 15 Adtiffas f It is 

time far m&fo ink" 4 | raft 33 wy -q fete .inif- 
fende Gay wh o gf gave 
Vento, alſb tothe fon 355 ales, "At e Aang + 
fulfill the decrees of fate. yo oft we loſe 
Mentor, After "having loft 2 ng elfe? 1 have 


now neither eſtate, nor plas of ee Hor father, 
not © mother}. 11 any ' dertall © cou 9, goes js 
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left me but a wr and 93 e * moſt 

ecious gift of Jupiter. Do you yourſelf judge if I 
I renounce him, and conſent that he ſhould. for- 
ſake me. No, I would ſooner die. Take my life, 
my life's a trifle, but take not Mentor from me. 


As Telemachus poke, his voice grew ſtronger, 
and his fears vaniſhed. Idomeneus knew not what 
to anſwer, nor could he conſent to what the ſon of 
Ulyſſes ſaid. When he could no longer ſpeak, he 
endeayoured at leaſt by his looks and his geſtures to 
move his pity. The ſame moment he ſaw Mentor 
appear, who made him this ſerious addreſs. * 


Do not grieve; we quit you; but the wiſdom 
which preſides in the councils of the Gods will re- 
main with you; believe that yon are very happy, 
in that Jupiter has ſent us hither to ſave your king- 
dom, and to_ reclaim you from your errors. Philo- 
cles, whom we have reſtored to you, will ſerye you 
faithfully. The fear of the Gods, a.taſte for virtue, 
a love of the people, and compaſſion for the miſeta- 
ble, will always poſſeſs his heart. - Hearken to him, 
and employ him with confidence and without jealouſy, 
The greateſt ſervice which you can receive from him, 
is to oblige Far to ll 255 Wel you failings with- 
out any ſoftenings. The preatelt fortitude of a good 
king confilts in his, ſeeking far real friends, who 
may point out his miſtakes to him, If you are en- 
dued with this fortitude, our abſence will be r 

Rite, te you, and you will live happy; be 


 Datterp, which inſinuates like a ſergent, again finds 
the way to your heart, and makes. ygu miſtruſt di 
ee gpunlals, you gre eniaoll. 40 not ſulle 
yourſelf to be dejected by grief; but Saga! yourſelf 
iu the purſuit of virtue. I have told Phi & Nm 
ry thing; which he ought to do to aſſiſt you, and ne- 
ver to abuſe your confidence; I can anſwer ſor hitn 
The Gods have given him to you, as they have given 
me to Telemachus ; every one ought. courageouſly 
'to follow where his deſtiny leads ; 1 not to 
grieve, Should you. ever want my ance, after. 
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I have reſtored Telemachus to his father and his 
country, I will viſit you again: And what would 1 
do that would afford me a more ſenſible pleaſure? 
ſeek not riches nor power on the earth; I would only 
aſſiſt thoſe who ſeek after juſtice and virtue. Can 
Jever forget the marks of confidence and friendſhip 
which you have ſhewn me? ou 


At theſe words Idomeneus became of a ſudden 
quite another man ; he felt that his foul was calm- 
ed, as Neptune with his trident calms” the an 
waves and the moſt erty tempeſts: There remain- 
ed only a gentle peaceful ſorrow, which was rather 
a concern and a ſenſe. of fondneſs than anguiſh. 
Courage, confidence, virtue, and a reliance on the 


aſſiſtance of the Gods began to revive within him. 
Well then, ſaid he, my dear Mentor, I muſt loſe 


every thing, and not be diſcouraged ! At leaſt be 
mindful of Idomeneus, when you arrive at Ithaca, 
where your wiſdom will crown you with happineſs ; 
do not forget that Salentum 1s the work of your 
hands, and that you there left an unhappy — 
whoſe only hope is in you. Go, worthy ſon of 
Ulyſſes, I detain ou no longer; I am far from op 
fing the Gods, who-lent me fo great a treaſure. Bo, 
Mentor, alſo, thou greateſt and wiſeſt of mortals, 
(if 2 can indeed perform what I have ſeen in 
you, and if you are not ſome Deity who have bor- 
rowed this form to inſtruct weak and ignorant man- 
kind) go, be a guide to the ſon of Ulyſſes, more 
happy in the poſſeſſion of you, than in being the 
vanquiſher of Adraſtus. Go both, I dare fay no 
more, excuſe my ſighs. Go, live, be happy to 
ther; nothing in the world is left me now but the 
remembtance of having enjoyed you here. O happy, 
thrice happy days _ of whoſe value I was not 
ſufficiently ſenſible ! O days which are too ſwiftly 
fled, you will never return | Never will my eyes 
behold again what they ſee now 


Mentor laid hold of this moment to get away ; he 
; | embraccd 
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embraced Philocles, who bedewed him with his tears 
without being able to ſpeak. Telemachus would 
have taken hold of Mentor's hand to get out of thoſe 
of Idomeneus ; but Idomeneus advancing towards 
the port, intetpoſed between Mentor and Telema- 
chus ; he gazed upon them, he fighed, he began to 
ou ſome broken words, but could utter none di- 
ina, 


/ 


d now 2 confuſed murmur is heard on the 
ſhore, which is crowded with mariners ; the cor- 
dage is ſtretched, the ſails. are hoiſted, a favourable 

begins to blow. Telemachus and Mentor take 
rs of the. king, who holds them a long while 
locked in his arms, and purſues them as far as he can 
with his eyes, | 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Duting 3 veyage, 7 8 gets ee to Po - 


to him ſeveral difficulties concerning government 3 a= 
mong others theſe of knowing Men, in order to em- 


- play. only the good and not to be impiſed upon by the 


! bad, Towards the end of their converſation a calm 


4 
. 


obliges them lo put in at an iſland where Lines tua: 
Juli ande Telemachus fees him there, and talks to 


3 I without knowing bim. But having: ſeen bim 


embark, he feels a eres uneafineſs of which be can- 
not conceive the cauſe. Mentor - explains it ta him, 
comforts him, aſſures him that be wi ſoon be with 
bis father again, and makes a trial of bis piety and 


0 fatience, by pulting off his departure to offer a ſa- 


L. 


 crifice io Minerva. . d laſ the Goddeſs, concealed 
under the figure” of Mentor, reſumes her own form 
_ and. 2 her ſalſl. Sbe git es Telemachus her 


lat inſtrudlians, and diſappears. Telemachus de- 
parts, arrives at [thaca, and finds bis father in the 
ne of the Joh ul Eumeys. 


\ HE, fails. 5 fell, the nc are 
weighed, the lar ſeems to fly, and the ſkil 


ful pilot deſcries at a Aue the mountains of Leu- 


cate, 


GS 
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cate, whoſe head is hid in whirling ſtorms of 
_— ſnow; and the Acroceraunian hills, which 
ſtill uplift their haughty brows to heaven, though 
they have ſo often been ſhattered by thunder. | 


— this voyage Telemachus faid to Mentor, I 
now underſtand the Maxims of government which 
you have explained to me. At firſt they _ to 
me like a dream, but their obſcurity gradually va- 
niſhed, and I now view them in a clear light. So all 
objects look dark at the firſt dawnings of Aurora in 
the morning, but aftetwards ſeem to come as it 
were out of a chaos, when the light, which inſenſi- 
bly increaſes, diſtinguiſhes them, and reſtores them. 
to uſe the expreſſion,” their figures and natural co- 
lours. I am thoroughly convinced that the effentiat 
point of government is to diſcern the different cha- 
rafters of men, in order to chuſe and employ them 
according to their reſpective talents ; but !] am till 
at a loſa ao knõ how one may obtain ſuch an inſight 
into mankind. a | 


Hereupon Mender replied, You muſt ſtudy men in 
order to know them; and to know them, you muſt 
often ſee and have an intercourſe with them. Kings 
ought to converſe with their ſubjects, to make them 
ſpeak, to conſult them, to try them by little em- 
ployments of which they ſhould make them give an 
account, in order to ſee if they are capable of higher 
functions. How, my dear Telemachus, did you in 
Ithaca acquire your ſkill horſes? It was by often 
ſeeing them, and by taking notice of their faults 


and perfections in the Company of perſons of expe- 


rience. In the ſame manner ſpeak frequently of 
mens good and bad qualities with other wiſe and 
virtuous men, who have long ſtudied their charac- 


tets, and you will inſenſibly learn the turn of their 


minds, and what may be expected from them. Who 
taught you to know the good and the bad poets? It 
was frequently reading and reflecting upon them 
wich men who had a taſte for poetry. Who rr 
132.1 THEN LITE | 2378 * i 99 1 
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you judgment in muſic ? It was the fame applica- 
tion in obſerving ſkilful muſicians. How can any 
one expect to govern men well, if he does not know 
them? and how can he know them, if he does not 
converſe with them ? It is not converſing with them, 
to ſee them in public, where nothing is faid on 
either fide but what is indifferent, and prepared with 
art. The buſineſs is to ſee them in private, to draw 
out to view all the ſecret ſprings of their hearts, to 
probe them on all ſides, to ſound them in order to 
diſcover their maxims. But to form a right judg- 
ment of men, it is neceſſary to begin by knowing 
what they ought to be; it is neceſſary to know what 
real and folid merit is, in order to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
who have it from thoſe who have it not. Men are 
continually talking of virtue and merit, without 
knowing preciſely what merit and virtue are. They 
are only fair words and indefinite terms in the 
mouths of the generality of mankind, who take a 
pride in talking of them eternally. It is neceſſary 
to have certain principles of juſtice, reaſon and vis- 
tue, to know who are reaſonable and virtuous. It 
is neceſſary to underſtand the maxims of a wiſe and 
good government, to know men who are furniſhed 
with them, and thoſe who depart from them'thro* 
a falſe ſubtilty, in a word to meaſure ſeveral bo- 
dies, it is neceſſary to have a fixed meafure ; to 
form a judgment of men's minds, it is likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary to have conſtant principles which may be the 
ſtandaid of all our judgments. It is neceſſary to know 
preciſely. what is the end of human life, and what 
end we ought to propoſe to ourſelves in the govern- 
ment of men. Now this ſole, this eſſential end is ne- 
ver to covet power and grandeur for one's own fake, 
for this ambitious purſuit would only tend to gratify 
a tyrannical pride ; but a man ought- to ſacrifice 
himſelf to the infinite toils of government, to make 
men'virtuous and happy : he otherwiſe walks in 
darkneſs and at random as long as he lives : he 
drives like a ſhip on the open ſea, that has no pilot, 
that does not conſult the ſtars, nor know any of the 


neighbouting coaſts ; he cannot but be wrecked. 
| Princes 
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Princes many times, for want of knowing where- 
in true virtue conſiſts, know not what they ought to 
took for in men. True virtue has ſomething of 
harſhneſs for them; ir ſeems to them too auſtere and 
too independant ; it affrights and ſours them : they 
incline to flattery. From that moment they can no 
longer find either ſincerity or virtue; from that mo- 
ment they purſue an empty phantom of vain glory, 
which renders them unworthy of the true, and they 
ſoon habituate themſelves to think that there is no 
true virtue in the world. For the good do indeed 
diſcern the wicked; but the wicked do not diſcern 
the good, nor can they believe that there are any. 
duch princes ſuſpect every body alike; they hide 
themſelves, they ſhut themſelves up, they are jealous 
on the moſt trifling occafions, they dread mankind 
and make themſelves dreaded by them. They ſhun 
the light, and dare not appear in their natural co- 
outs. Though they would not be known, they 
always are ſo ; for the malicious curioſity of their 
ſubjeQs-prics into and gueſſes every thing, but they 
themſelves know no body. The ſelfiſh crew which 
beſets them, is overjoyed to ſee them inacceſſible. 
A king who is inacceſſible to men, is inacceſſible to 
truth alſo. They blacken by infamous tales, and 
remove every thing from him which might open his 
eyes. Such kings paſs their lives in a ſavage inhu- 
man grandeur; they are continually afraid of being 
impoſed upon, and yet they always unavoidably are 
and deſerve to be ſo. When a Man converſes only 
with a ſmall] number of perſons, he neceſſarily im- 
bibes all their paſſions and prejudices: And even vir- 
tuous men have their failings and prepoſſeſſions. Be- 
ſides, one is at the mercy of tale-bearers, a baſe ma- 
licious tribe, who feed upon venom, who poiſon the 
moſt-innocent things and magnify the leaſt, who in- 
vent the evil rather than ceaſe to injure, and who for 
their own intereſt play upon the jealouſy and baſe 
curioſity of a weak and ſuſpicious prince. 


Get a knowledge therefore, my dear Telemachus, 
£950081'T : | get 
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t a knowledge of men; lift them, make them 
peak of one another, try them by little and little; 
deliver yourſelf up to none; profit by your own ex- 
perience when you have been miltaken in your judg- 
ment, (for you will ſometimes be miſſaken) and 
thereby learn not raſhly to judge well or ill of any 
man. The wicked are too deep diſſemblers not to 
impoſe upon the good by their diſguiſes ; but your 
t miſtakes will be uſeful leſſons of inſtruction. 
hen you find a man of ability and virtue, em- 
ploy him with confidence ; for men of integrity are 
pleaſed to ſee others conſcious of their uprightneſs : 
they prefer eſteem and confidence to riches : but do 
not ſpoil them by entruſting them with an unbound- 
ed power. Many a man would have continued vir- 
tuous, who is no longer ſo, becauſe his maſter has 
given him too much wealth and power, A prince, 
who is ſo beloved of the Gods as to find in a whole 
kingdom two or three real friends of a ſteady wil- 
dom and integrity, quickly finds by their means 
other perſons who are like them, to fill inferior 
poſts ; by the men of virtue in whom he confides, 
he learns what he could not of himſelf diſcern in 
his other ſubjeQs. - . L 


But is it right, ſaid Telemachus, to make uſe of 
ill men when they have talents for buſineſs, as I 
have often heard it is? One is often, ſaid Mentor, 
under a neceſſity to make uſe of them. In a con- 
vulſed and diſordered ſtate one often finds unjuſt and 
crafty men who are already in authority ; they are 
poſſeſſed of important poſts which cannot be taken 
from them; they have infinuated themſelves into the 
confidence. of certain perſons of influence with whom 
one muſt needs keep well : nay, one muft keep well 
with the villains themſelves, becauſe they are to be 
feared, and have it in their power to throw every 
thing into confuſion. It is highly neceſſary therefore 
to make uſe of them for a time; but it is neceffary 
alſo to have in view the rendering them by degrees 
uneceſſary. As for a real and intimate confidence, 

| take 
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take care never to repoſe it in them; for they may 
abuſe it, and hold you faſt whether you will or not 
by your ſecrets, a chain harder to be broken than 
any chains of iron. Employ them in temporary ne. 
838 treat them 4 and engage them to be 
ithful to you by their paſſions themſelves, for you 
have no other hold of them ; but never admit them 
into your ſecret counſels. Always have ſome ſpring, 
ready to put them in motion whenever you pleaſe, 
but never give them the uy either of your heart or 
your affairs. When your kingdom is quiet, ſettled, 
and governed by wiſe and upright men on whom 
you can depend, the wicked men, whom you were 
conſtrained to make uſe of, become uſeleſs by de- 
ees. You muſt not then however ceaſe to treat 
them kindly, for it is never allowable to be un- 
ateful even to the wicked ; but at the ſame time 
that you treat them kindly, you muſt endeavour to 
make them virtuous. It is neceſſary to wink at cer- 
tain human frailties in them; but you muſt how- 
eyer by degrees aſſume more authority, and check 
the growth of evils which they would commit open- 
ly, were they ſuffered to go on. After all, the do- 
ing good by wicked inſtruments is an evil ; and , 
though this evil is often inevitable, we muſt proceed 
gradually to put an entire ſtop to it. A wiſe prince, 
who aims only at good order and juſtice, will in time 
be able to do without corrupt and treacherous men ; 
he will find good men enough who have ſufficient 


abilities to ſerve him. 


But it is not enough to find good ſubjects in 4 na- 
tion; it is neceſſary to make others ſo. That, an- 
ſwered Telemachus, muſt needs be very difficult. 
Not at all, replied Mentor; your diligence in feek- 
ing for able and virtuous men, in order to prefer 
them, excites and ſpurs on all perfons of abilities and 
ſpirit ; every one exerts himſelf. How many men 
are there who languiſh in idleneſs and obſcurity, 
Who would become great men, were they ſpurred on 
to induſtry by emulation and hopes of ſucceſs! How 


many men are there whom indigence and an _ 
| | ility 
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bility of riſing by virtue, tempt to raiſe: themſelves 
by vice! If therefore you annex rewards and ho- 
nours to genius and virtue, what numbers” of your 
ſubjects will of themſelves become eminent and vir- 
tuous ! But how many will you render ſo, by making 
them riſe ſtep by ſtep from the loweſt employments 
to the higheſt? You will exerciſe their talents ; you 
will prove the extent of their genius, and the ſince- 
rity of their virtue. The men who arrive at the high- 
eſt poſts, will have been trained up under your eyes in 
the inferior. You will have followed them all your 
life ſtep by ſtep, and will form your judgment of 
them, not by their words, but by the whole courſe 
of their actions. | hn Wh | 


While Mentor was reaſoning thus with Telema- 


ehus, they perceived a Phæacian veſſel that had put 
in at a little iſland, which was deſert, wild, and fur- 
rounded with frightful rocks. The winds at the 
ſame time were huſhed, the gentle Zephyrs them- 
ſelves ſeemed to hold their breath, the ſea was be- 
come as ſmooth as a mirror, the flagging fails could 
no longer animate the veſſel, and the efforts of the 
weary rowers were yain ; it was neceſſary therefore 
to land in this ifland, which was rather a rock than 
earth proper to be inhabited by men. In leſs calm 
weather it would have been impoſſible to have land- 
ed there without the utmoſt danger. Theſe Phaa- 
cians, who were waiting for a wind, did not ſeem 


leſs impatient than the Salentines to proceed in their 


voyage. Telemachus advances towards them on 
theſe rocky ſhores, and immediately aſks the firſt man 
be meets, if he had not ſeen Ulyſſes king of Ithaca 
in king Alcineus's palace. 


The perſon to whom he accidentally. addreſt him- 
ſelf, was not a Phæacian, but an unknown ſtranger, 
of a majeſtic but melancholy and dejected air. He 
ſeemed thoughtful, and at firſt hardly heard Telema- 
chus's queſtion ; but at length he anfwered, You 
ate not miſtaken, Ulyſſes was entertained in king 

| Alcinous's 
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Aleinous's palace, a place where Jupiter is revered, 
and hoſpitality practiſed; but he is not there now; 
you would ſeek him there in vain; he is departed 
in order to reviſit Ithaca, if the appeaſed Deities 
will at length ſuffer him to ſalute his houſhold Gods 


again. 


This ſtranger had hardly ſpoken theſe words in a 
melancholy manner, but he ruſhed into a thick grove 
on the top of a rock, whence he ſtedfaſtly viewed 
the ſea, flying from every one he ſaw, and ſeeming 
uneaſy at not being able to proſecute his voyage. 
Telemachus looked ſtedfaſtly upon him, and the 
more he looked the more he was moved and aſto- 
niſhed. This ſtranger, ſaid he to Mentor, anſwer- 
ed me like one who does not much attend to what 
is ſaid to him, and who is oppreſt with grief. I 
pity the unfortunate, ſince I have been ſo myſelf, 
and I feel that my heart is concerned for this man, 
without knowing why. He was not over-civil to 
me, hardly vouchſafing to hear and anſwer me; 
and yet I cannot help wiſhing that his miſeries were 
at an end. | 


Mentor replied with a ſmile, Lo, the uſe of the 
evils of life ; they ſoften the hearts of princes, and 
make them feel the woes of others. When they 
have taſted only of the ſweet poiſon of proſperity, 
they fancy themſelves Gods ; hoy will bave moun- 
tains become plains, to gratify them ; they eſteem 
mankind as nothing, and make all nature their ſport. 
When they hear of ſuffering, they know not what it 
means ; it is a dream to them ; they have never ſeen 
the diſtance between goad, and evil: misfortune a- 
lone can teach them humanity, and change their 
hearts of ſtone into hearts of fleſh. They then find 
that they are men, and that they cught to be tender 
of others who are like them. If a ſtranger excites 
ſo much pity, becauſe he is a wanderer on this ſhore 
like you; how much more compaſſion ought you to 
have for the people of Ithaca, when you ä 
1 | ee 
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ſee them ſuffer ! This people, whom. the Gods will 
commit to your care, as a flock is committed to a 
fhepherd, will perhaps be rendered miſerable by your 
ambition, or pride, or = tha ah for, the people, 
ſuffer only through the faults of princes, who ought 
to be watchful to prevent their ſufferings. 


While Mentor was ſpeaking thus, Lelemachus, 
was overwhelmed with grief and trouble, and at 
length replied with ſome emotion: If all theſe things 
are true, the condition of a king is very unhappy..; 
he is the Naye of all whom he AE to command 3 
he is not ſo much born to command as to ſerve 
them; he owes himſelf entirely to them; he is bur- 
dened with all their wants; he is the ſervant of all 
the people, and of every one in particular; he muſt. 
accommodate himſelf to their weakneſſes, and cor- 
rect them like a fäther, that he may render them 
wiſe and happy, The authority which he ſeems to 
have, is not his own ; he can do nothing for his 
own glory or peel : his authority is that of the 
laws; he muſt obey them in order to be an exams, 
ple to his ſubjeQs., Properly. ſpeaking, he is only, 
the guardian of the laws, to, make them reign ; he. 
muſt- watch and toil to maintain them; he bas the 
leaft freedom and tranquillity of any man in his kings, 
dom ; he is a flave, who ſacrifices his own. repole, 
and liberty for the liberty and happineſs. of the 
public. * 2 


. 


It is true, replied Mentor, that a g is 2 ki 
only to take care of his people, as a ſhepherd takes 
care of his flock, or a father of his family, , But do 
you think, my dear Telemachus, that hé, is unhap- 
P) in bang obliged. to do good to ſuch multitudes 2, 
e corrects the wicked by puniſhments, he encou- 
rages the good by rewards, and repreſents the Gods 
in thus conducting all the human race. to virtue. 
Has he not glory enough in cauſing the laws tg be 
obſeryed? That of placing himſelf above the laws 
is a falſe glory, which inſpires nothing but horror 
and contempt. If he is wicked, he cannot but be 
T unhappy ; 
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unhappy.; for he can find no peace in his paſſions 


and vanity. If he is virtuous, he muſt needs taſte 


the pureſt and moſt ſolid of all pleaſures, in toiling 
in the ſervice of virtue, and in the expeQation of an 
eternal recompenſe from the Gods. 


Telemachus, who had a ſecret. uneaſineſs in his 
heart, ſeemed as if he had never underſtood theſe 
maxims, though his mind was, well ſtored with them, 
and he had Hmſelf taught them to others. A me- 
lancholy humour inſpired him, contrary to his real 
ſentiments, with a ſpirit of conttadiction and ſubtil- 
＋ ts oppoſe the truths which Mentor explained. 

0 thefs arguments Telemachus oppoſed the in- 
gratitude of men. What ! ſaid he, take ſo much 
pains to win the affections of men, who perhaps will 


never love you, and to do good to wretches who will 


make uſe of your benefits'to your prejudice ! 


Mentor made him a calm reply: We muſt expect 
men to be ungtateful, and yet we muſt do good to 
them: we muſt ſerve them leſs for their own ſakes, 
than for the love of the Gods who command it. The 

which a man does is never loſt : if men forget 
it, the Gods remember and reward it. Beſides, if 


the multitude is ungrateful, there are always ſome 


virtuous perfons who are affected with your virtue 
nay, he multitude itſelf, fickle and capricious as it 
is, never fails ſooner or later to do a fort of juſtice 
to real virtue. But would you' prevent the ingrati- 
tude of men ? Do not labour ſolely to make them 
powerful, rich, tormidab'e in arms, happy in their 
pleaſures: this glory, this abundance, theſe plea- 
ſures corrupt them; they will only be the more 
wicked for them, and conſequently the more un- 
grateful; it is making them a fatal preſent, it is 
offering them a delicious poiſon : But apply yourſelf 
to reform their manners, and to :nſtill into them 
juſtice, fincerity, a fear of the Gods, humanity, 
fidelity, moderation, and difintereftedneſs. By 
making them good you, will hinder them from be- 
ing ungrateful, and confer virtue, à real good, up- 
„ 3, 4 b 3 IN : '*-- "OS 
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on them; and virtue, if it be real, will for ever at- 
tach them to him who has inſtilled it into them. 
Thus by conferring the real good upon them, you 
will do good to yourſelf, and will have nothing te 
fear from their ingratitude. Is it any wonder that 
men are ungrateful to princes who never taught them 
any thing but injuſtice, unbounded ambition, a jea- 
louſy of their neighbours, inhumanity, haughtineſs 
and treachery ? The prince ſhould expect nothing 
from them but what he has taught them todo, But 
on the contrary if he endeavoured by his own ex- 
ample and authority to reader them virtuous, he 
would find the fruits of his labour in their virtues ; 
or at leaſt he would find in his own and in the friend- 
ſhip of the Gods, wherewithall to comfort himſelf un- 


der all his diſappointments. 


This difcourſe was hardly ended, when Telema- 
chus haſtened towards the Phæacians, whoſe ſhif 
was anchored on the ſhore. He addreſſed hitnfelf 
to an old man amongſt them, and aſked him whence 
they came, whither they were bound, and if 24 
had not ſeen Ulyſſes. The old man replied, We 
come from our own iſland, which is that of the Phæ- 
acians; we are going to Epirus for merchandize ; 
and Ulyſſes, as you have already been told, came in- 
to our country, but is departed from it. Wu 


Telemachus immediately added, who is that . 
lancholy man who ſeeks the moſt, ſolitary places, 
while he waits for the departure of yout veſſel ? He 
is, replied the old man, a ſtranger, that is unkno 
to us. But it is ſaid that his name is Clegmenes ; 
that he was born in Phrygia ; that an oracle foretold 
his mother before his birth that he would be 4 King, 
provided he did not remain in his own country; and 
that if he did remain there, the wrath of the Gods 
would fall on the Phrygians in a dreadful peſtilence. 
As ſoon as he was born, his parents delivered "him 
to certain mariners, who carried him to the iſland of 
Leſbos, where he was privately brought up at the 
expence of his — which had ſo great an m_ 
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reſt to keep him at a diſtance. He ſoon grew tall, 
robuſt, handſome, and expert in all exerciſes of the 
body. He even applied himſelf with great taſte and 
genms to the ſciences and the liberal arts; but he 
Was not ſuffered to ſtay in any country. The pre- 
diction concerning him became famous; he was 
preſently known wherever he went, and kings were 


. every where afraid that he would wreſt their crowns 


i * 
* 
* = 
* 
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from them. Thus has he been a wanderer from his 
birth, and can find no part of the world, where he 
may have the liberty to ſettle. He has often tra- 
yelled. into nations the moſt remote from his own; 
but he hardly arrives in any city before his birth and 
the oracle concerning him are diſcovered. He in 
Jain hides bimſelf, and chuſes in every place ſome 
ſcure kind of life; his talents | for war, letters, 


. and the moſt important affairs ſhine forth, they fay, 


whether he will or not; there always offers on every 
country ſome unforeſeen occaſion which gets the bet- 
ter of him, and makes him known to the public. 
His merit is the cauſe of his misfortune ; it makes 

im feared, and excludes him from all places where 


he attempts to reſide, It is his fate to be every 


where eſteemed, beloyed, admired, but expelled 
from. all the known countries in the world. He is 
not young, and yet he has not hitherto been able to 
knd any coalt, either of Afia or Greece; where they 
would ſuffer him to live in peace. He ſeems to have 
no. ambition, and does not aim at greatneſs ; he 
would be very happy, bad not. the oracle promilcd 


bim a crown. He defſpairs of eyer ſeeing his cour- 


fry Again; for he knows that he ſhould carry nathing 
but mourning and tears into every ſamily A crown 
itſelf, the cauſe of bis ſufferings, ſeems not deſirable 
to kim; he purſues it contrary to his own inclina- 
tipps, through a fad. fatality, from kingdom to king- 
dam, and it ſeems to, fly before him, in order to 

ck. this unh: man even to bis old age. Fata! 


gift; of. the Gods, which clovds his brighteſt days, 


and. cauſes him nothing but pain, at a time when, 
eeble. man needs nothing but reſt ! He js going, he 
axs, to, Thrace in queſt of ſome ſavage lawleſs 8 | 
"Lan FM 8 Whom 
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whom he may aſſemble, civilize, and govern for” 
ſome years ; after which, the oracle bei avcoms. 
pliſhed, the moſt un, will have bo- 
thizg to apprehend from He d ta 
retire to ſome village of Caria, where he Will de- 
vote himſelf to agriculture, of which he is paſſian- 
ately fond. He is a wife and ſober man, Who fears. 
the Gods, who has a thorough knowledge of man- 
kind, and who knows how to live in peace with 
them without eſteeming them. This is what is re- 
ported of this ſtranger, of 'whoſe fortunes you d & 
fired me to inform you. OV ON 


During this converſation, Telemachus was eon. 
tinually turning his eyes towards the fea, which bes: 
gan to be in motion. The winds raiſed the waves, 
which beat againſt - the rocks, and whitened them 
with their foam. The ſame inſtant the old man ſays 
to Telemachus J mnſt go; my companions cannot 
wait for me. As he ſpeaks theſe words, he runs to 
the ſhore'; the Pheacians embark,' and nothing is, 
heard but the confuſed clamouts of the mariners,, 


who were eager and uppatient ta be gone. 


Fd 


The ſtranger, who was called Cleomenes; had 
ſtrayed ſome time up and down the iſland, elimbiag 
up to the tops of all the rocks, and from thence tak-- 
ing a melancholy ſurvey of the vaſt expanſe. of the 
ſea. Telemachns/had not loſt fight of him, her ceaſed.” 
to watch his ſteps. His heart was moved for a. virtu⸗ 
ous wandering, unhappy man, who. was born to» 
perform the greateſt actions, and was made, far from 
his native country, the fport of rigorous fortune. I} 
peri, ſaid he to himſelf, may ſee Ithaca again; 

at this Cleomenes can never return to Phrygia. An 

inſtance of a man more unhappy chan himſelf, alle- 
viated Telemachus s grief Went nr N 
11894 - 318 _; 18: | 2 1 


Ar Teogth/this man ſeeing Ms yelſel ready, del 
ſcended from the craggy rocks with as much ſpeed” 
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flaxen logs together, flies over the preci- 
5 1 eg h Ui rſues ae and wild boars with 


arrows. wn, perſon is on 
820 1185 ee cleaye + he bi Wave, . 
N ret 0 rr reflion of forrow in mage on. 


ma Bus! heart. ; he grieves without knowing 
a ; Ae from bis eyes, and nothing i is ſo 
fant to im as to Weep. At the ſame time he foes 
all [the Salentige mariners on, the lying faſt a- 

ſleep on the graſs they were ti red an qu fr ſpent ; 
28 fleep had inſinuated elf; into their limbs, and 
7 hb e hum ies of the night had been ſhed upon 

: 0 n power, __ middle of the 4 

75 emach ws is ſurpriſed. ta ſee this pnjverſal Sow. 
e the * ay While the Phæacians had been 
9 I and diligent, to improve a favourable 
Wind; 991150 8 . . 8 on view ing the here 
oF ip, W o diſappear in the midſt. 
of the waves, 34 — go 7 .. awake the Ron 
Amazement 7 ſecret anguiſh. faſten, his eyes. on the 
departed bark, of which he naw. ſees nothing but the 
fails, which look a little white in the azüre waves; 
W 705 not even hear Mentor who, (pea aks to him; 
TA The 2 2 1 80 orted The pe 
Wo ACC K when. t the Thyrſus 
5 4 10 1 — % dens. and. 
0 marus ing with 


5 Tantig 2 nf al 2 


eee a little. from, KY kind of i in- 
cli + and tears again begin;to ſtream from his. 
ad hbereupon Mentor ſayg to him: I am not. 
ſyrgrifeg, any dear, Anh to 1853 FOP 3 weep 5- 
the.cavk; x e Ina his unknown, to you, 
is not unknown t th 1 pature. that ſpeaks, 
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and works in you ; it is he i: melts your nag 


told. you of lim, under the \Clcomgnes, IS - 
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only a fiction, the more ſecurely to conceal your: fa- 

ther's return to this kingdom. He is going direGly 

to Ithaca; he is already near the port, and at length 
ſees that ſo long wiſhed for place again. Neur. 
eyes have ſeen him, as it was formerly foretold that, 
you ſhould, but without knowing him; you will: 
quickly ſee him again, and know him, and he will 
know you. But at preſent the Gods do nov permit 
you to know each other out of Ithaca. His ſoul. 
was not leſs moved than yours; he is too wiſe to dif- 
cover himſelf to any mortal, where he might be ex- 
poſed to the treachery. and inſults of the cruel ſuitors 
of Penelope. Ulyſſes, your father, is the wiſeſt of all 
men ; his heart is like a deep well; his ſecrets cany 
not be drawn out of it. He loves truth, and never 


err. 


What did he not ſuffer in ſceing you |: It was thas, 
which made him ſad and dejecte d. 1 
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again, (for I have every thing to apprehend from 


por? adverſe fortune) I tremble teſt on your arrival at 


Ithaca, you ſhould meet as dreadful a fate as Aga- 
memnon did at Mycenz. But why, my dear Mentor, 
did you envy me my happineſs ! I had now em- 
braced him, I had now been with him in the port 
of Ithaca, we had been fighting to vanqurſh all our 
enemies | 


Mentor replied with a ſmile, See, my dear Tele- 
machus, the temper of mankind. You -are now in 
the greateſt diſtreſs, becauſe you have ſeen your fa- 
ther without knowing him ; and yet what would you 
not have given yeſterday to have been aſſured that 
he was not dead ? To day — are affured of it by 
your own eyes, and this affurance, which ought to 
overwhelm you with joy, © fills you with anguiſh. 
Thus does the ſickly ſoul of mortals eſteem as no- 
thing what is moſt deſired, as ſoon as it poſſeſſes it, 
and is ingenious in tormenting itſelf with regard to 
what it does not yet poſſeſs. © It is to exerciſe your 

tience that the Gods keep you thus in fuſpence. 

ou look upon this as loſt time, but know that it is 
the moſt uſeful of your whole life ; for it exercifes 
you in a virtue which is the moſt neceſſary in thoſe 
who are to command. It is neceſſary to be patient, 
in order to become maſter of one's telf and others. 
Impatience, which ſeems ſtrength and vigour of ſoul, 
is nothing but weakneſs and an inabflity of bearing 
pain. He that cannot wait and ſuffer, is like a man 
who' cannot keep a ſecret ;' they both want a firm- 
neſs of ſoul to contain themſelves, like a charioteer 
in a race, whoſe hand is not ſtrong enongh, when 
it is needful, to ſtop his fiery courſers: they no. lon- 
ger obey the rejns, they ruſh down a preeipice, and 
the feeble driver with whom they fun away, is 
daſhed in pieces by his fall. So an impatient. man 
is hurried by his fierce and unconquerable defires in- 
to an abyſs of miſeries. The greater his power is, 
the more fatallto himſelf is his impatience. He waits 
for nothing, he des not allow himſelf time to weigh 

any thing, he breaks” through: all things to grati y 
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himſelf; he tears off the branches to gather the fruit 
before it is ripe ; he breaks down the doors rather 
than ſtay till they are opened to him; he will needs 
reap when the wiſe huſbandman ſows ; every thing 
which he does in a hurry and out of ſeaſon is ill- 
done, and cannot laſt longer than his fickle deſires. 
Such are the mad projects of man who thinks he 
can do every thing, who gives himſelf up to his im- 
petuous deſires, and abuſes his power. It is to teach 
you to be patient, my dear Telemachus, that the 
Gods do ſo much exerciſe ' your patience, and ſeem 
to mock you in the . life wherein they unge 
keep you in doubt. The good which you hope for 
ſhews itſelf to you, and flies away like an empty 
dream, which a man's awaking cauſes to vaniſh, to 
teach you that the very things which you think you 
hold faſt in your hands may flip away in an inſtant. 
The wiſeſt leſſons of Ulyſſes will not be fo uſeful ta 
you. as his long abſence, and the hardſhips you ſuffer 

in queſt of him. Bun | 


| A r 
Mentor afterwards reſolved to put Telemachus's, 
patience to a laſt and yet ſeverer trial. The moment 
the youth was running to urge the mariners to haſten 
their departure, Mentor ſtopped him on a ſudden, and 
engaged him to offer a great 'facrifice to Minerva on 
the ſhore. 'Telemachus readily executes what Mentor 
defires. Two altars of turf are erected, the incenſe 
ſmokes, and the blood of the victims ftreams around. 
Telemachus ſends up tender ſighs to heaven and ac- 
knowledges the powerful protection of the Goddeſs. 
As ſoon as the ſaerifice was ended, he followed Men- 
tor into the gloomy paths of a neighbouring grove, 
where he ſuddenly perceived that the face of his 
fiiend aſſumed a new form. The wrinkles of his brow- _ 
diſappear, as ſhades vaniſh when Aurora with her 
roly fingers opens the gates of the eaſt, and enſfames 
all the horizon, Hig hollow and ſevere eyes are 
changed into eyes of a celeſtial azure, and filled with 
2 divine fire. His white and uncouth beard diſappears. 
Noble and majeſtic features, tempered with fweetneſs 
| and 
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and grace, preſent themſelves to the dazzled eyes of 
Telemachus. He ſees a woman's viſage with a com- 
plexion more beautiful than a tender flower juſt un- 
folded to the ſun ; the whiteneſs of the lily is there 
blended with the crimſon of the opening roſe. Eter- 
nal youth blooms on her face, with a plain and unaf- 
fected majeſty. An ambroſial odour is diffufed from 
her flowing treſſes. Her veſtments gliſter like the 
lively colours with which the riſing * paints the 
duſky vaults of heaven, add gilds the clouds. The 
Goddeſs does not touch the earth with her feet, but 

lides with eaſe through the air, as a bird cleaves 
it with bis wings. In her puiſſant hand ſhe holds a 
glittering ſpear, that would terrify the moſt warlike 
cities and nations ; nay, Mars himſelf would tremble 
at it. Her voice is fweet and mild, but ſtrong and in- 
finuating ; all her words are darts of fire, which pierce 
the very ſoul of. Telemachus, and make him feel a 

leaſing kind of pain. On her helmet is ſeen the ſo- 

tary bird of Athens, and on her breaſt glitters the 
formidable Ægis. By theſe marks Telemachus knows 
Minerva. 


O Goddeſs ! faid he, it is you yourfelf then who 
have deigned to conduct the ſon of Ulyffes for the 
fake of his father ! He would have proceeded, but 
his voice failed him, and his lips vainly endeavoured 
to expreſs the thoughts which impetuouſly ruſhed 
from the bottom of his heart. The preſence of the 
Goddeſs overpowered him, and he was like a man 
who is ſo much oppreſt in a dream as to loſe his 
breath, and who by the painful agitation of his lips 
cannot form a ſingle word. 


At length Minerva ſpoke thefe words : Son of 
Ulyſſes, hear me for the laſt time. I have never in- 
ſtructed any mortal with ſo much care as you; I have 
led you by the hand through ſhipwrecks, unknown 
countries, bloody wars, and all the evils which can 
try the heart of man. I have ſhewn you by ſtriking 


examples the true and falſe maxims of a 
8 Bo. our 
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Your faults have not been leſs uſeful to you than your 
misfortunes : For where is the man that can govern, 
wiſely, if he has never ſuffered, and never profited 
by the ſufferings into which his faults have plunged, 
him? You, like your father, have filled the earth and 
the feas with your diſaſtrous adventures. Go, you, 
are now worthy to tread in his ſteps. You have but 


a ſhort and eaſy paſſage to Ithaca, where he is this 
mr him in fight, obey him like 


moment arrived ; a 
the meaneſt of his ſubjeQs, and be an example to 
others. He will give you Antiope for your wife, and 
you will be happy with her ; becauſe you ſought for 
beauty leſs than for wiſdom and virtue. When you 
come to reign, place all your glory in renewing the 
* age; hear every body; believe a few; be 
u 


re not to rely toa much on yourſelf; be afraid of 


being deceived, but never be afraid to let others fee 
that you have been deceived ; love your people, and 
uſe all means of winning their loye. Fear is neceſſa- 
ry when love is wanting ; but like the moſt violent 
and dangerous medicines, it ſhould always be uſed 
with reluctance. Always conſider at a diſtance all 
conſequences of what you deſign to undertake ; be 


careful to foreſee the moſt terrible evils, and know - 


that true courage conſiſts in facing and deſpiſing 
dangers when they become neceſſary. He that wi 


not look upon them, has not courage enough to beag. 
the fight of them with tranquillity : he who ſurveys 


them all, who avoids all thoſe which may be avoid- 
ed, and who calmly encounters the reſt, he alone is 


wiſe and magnanimous. Fly tuxury, pomp and ex- 


travagance ; place your glory in ſimplicity ; let your 


virtues and good deeds be the ornaments of your 


perſon and palace ; Jet them be the guards which 
ſurround you, and let every body learn of you wherein 
true honour conſiſts, Never forget that kings do not 
reigy for their own glory; but for the good-of their 
people. The good which they do, deſcends to the 
lateſt ages; the evil which they do, multiplies from 


generation to generation even to remoteſt gar. 
One bad reign is often the cauſe of ages of calamity, 
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Be particularly upon your guard againſt your o n 
humour, an enemy which you wih carty every where 
with you as long as you live, which will intrude into 
our counſels, and betray you if you liſten to her. 
n makes a man loſe the moſt important oppor- 
tunities ; ſhe gives him the defires and averſions of a 
child to the prejudice of its greateſt concernments : 
ſhe cauſes his moſt weighty affairs to be decided by the 
moft trifling reaſons ; the obſcures his talents, debaſes 
his courage, and renders him unequal, weak, mean 
and infupportable. Be jealous of this enemy. And, 
O Telemachus, fear the Gods; this fear is the great- 
eſt treaſure of the human heart; it comes attended by 
wiſdom, juſtice, peace, joy, unmixed pleaſures, real 
liberty, delightful abundance, and ſpotleſs glory. 


J leave you, O fon of Ulyſſes ; but my wiſdom 

ſhall never leave you, provided you are always ſenſi- 
ble that you can do nothing without it. It is time for | 

you to learn to go alone. I was ſeparated from you 
in Egypt, and at Salentum, only to accuſtom you to | 
live without me, as children are weaned when it is 
time to take their milk from them, and to give them | 
more ſubſtantial aliments. | 


As ſoon as the Goddeſs had ended this ſpeech, the 
Aprung up into the air, and involved herſelf in a gold 
and azure cloud, in which ſhe diſappeared. Telema- 
chus fighing, amazed and tranſported, threw himſelf 

roſtrate on the earth, and litted up his hands to 
8 He afterwards went and waked his compa- 
nions, departed, arrived at Ithaca, and found his 
father in the houſe of the faithful Eumeus. 
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